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DIRECT TAXATION AND THE SUFFRAGE. 


Taz Reform Bill stretches by experience. In 
vs first operation a large majority of Whigs were 
returned to the House of Commons, and the pro- 
gects of the Tory party were hopeless. Subse- 
gently they began to reclaim lost ground, They 
and, in the cumbrous machinery of registration, 
the means of aiding their party, and annoying 
their opponents. Sir Robert Peel, as their leader, 
made attention to the Registration Courts the 
frst political virtue. He accepted the Reform 
Bill when resistance was useless, and immediately 
wld his supporters that the battle of the constitu- 
tion, or the battle of corruption, as others under- 
sood the term, was to be fought in the Registra- 
tion Courts; which became thereafter scenes 
dbard swearing and deceitful tactics. It was 
eekoned thoroughly consistent with party mora- 
lity to lodge objections against the most obviously 
qualified voters, in the hope that the electors, 
by easual absence, or reluctance to be thus 
harassed in establishing a notorious fact, might 
te struck from the roll. Some _ difficulties 
we now practically ofiered to this line of con- 
duet, which has proved eminently successful 
leretofore, by the allowance of expenses wher- 
wer the objections appear to be frivolous. 
The payment of rates and taxes clauses have 
ea made the means of much glaring and ob- 
tious iniquity. We have known a party offi- 
tal retain the accounts of a parish rate from his 
litical opponents, and thus succeed in winning 
welection for his party on account of the non- 
Myment of rates, averaging tenpence or one 
thilling from each of the disfranchised voters. 
The payment of rates and taxes has nothing 
taturally to do with the present qualifications to 
‘. We can conceive a qualification, and we 
“to propose a qualification where the regular 
Myment of a man’s taxes would be a very proper 
Weliminary to his vote ; but the present qualifica- 
“a should have nothing to do with poor rates or 
"th minister's money, for it is abundantly evi- 

that votes are often registered for property 
7 Persons who have not the tithe of a qualifica- 
a in the property from which the qualification 
‘dawn. An individual, for example, qualifies 
"county roll from property valued at ten 
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pounds yearly, but which may be mortgaged or 
burthened to the amount of seven, eight, or nine 
pounds, Generally, the mortgagees will, perhaps, 
decline to let the burden run over the value of 
seven pounds annually upon a property of tem 
pounds yalue. It is there, however, to that ex- 
tent, and the law knows its existence — knows 
its whole history and all the particulars of 
the case, but closes its one eye on the pages of 
its own records, and the three pounds voter steps 
up to the polling booth and gives his voice for A. 
LB. with all the efficiency of the richest elector. 
We do not object to this fact. We do not quarrel 
with the extension of the suffrage to the nominal 
holder of this property. What we do quarrel 
with is its refusal to the real holder, so far as 
that mode and particular of qualification is con- 
cerned ; and, still more, its withdrawal from a 
proprietor, perhaps of three thousand pounds, by 
the neglect of his errand-boy to pay tenpence or 
ten shillings of parish rate. The rate-paying 
clauses are the most obvious snares and pitfalls 
in the bill, and their defence, by the Whigs, has 
been one main source of their character for doing 
‘* shabby” things. The tax-gatherer does not re- 
quire a hypothee over a man’s conscience or 
privileges in order to recover his claim. He can 
sue and distrain, and seize and sell. All the for- 
midable means of recovery secured and main- 
tained by the law for its own benefit are at his 


disposal ; and his class do not generally require 


to be over delicate in their employment. They 
never lose a customer by severe measures, An 
irritated debtor cannot take his own custom, and 
“wile away” that of his relatives and friends to 
the rival shop. He must remain on the books 
and run up his annual score, however hardly he 
may seem to have been used, The tax-gatherer 
thus, of all money collectors, has the least reasom 
for extraordinary protections and political facili- 
ties of recovery. If the privilege of stopping 
debtors on their way to the poll had been vouch 
safed to tailors and shoemakers, we might have 
been less inclined to question its utility ; but that 
privilege in the hands of the tax-gatherer may 
be mischievous, but cannot secure a single good 
end, The Reform Bill might be very greatly 
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and advantageously stretched in this direc- 
tion. 

The creation of fictitious votes was adopted by 
one party and imitated by another as the means 
of working the bill well. Few evils were of more 
rapid growth. In several counties the represen- 
tatives of fiction on the roll of voters exceeded 
those of facts by a fair majority. The system 
was exposed in Parliament. Patriotic members 
moved for the adoption of committees on the sub- 
ject. Evidenee of the most extraordinary cha- 
racter was given and published. 


doubt that many persons, believing themselves to 
be honourable men, willing to maintain their ve- 
racity at any cost, walked or drove up to the hust- 
ings in Scotch counties, and declared as fact, by 
their vote there, what merely differed from ordi- 


nary falsehoods by being unusually elaborated. | 
This evil, we understand, to have been mainly | 


applicable to one division of the empire—to Scot- 
land. Here its influences were most prejudicial, 
not merely to the objects of one or more political 
parties, which is a minor matter, but to the prin- 
ciples of common rectitude and morality. Peebles- 
shire, a small and thinly-peopled county, with a 


limitcd constituency, was necessarily more ex- | 


posed to evils originating in the working of this 
system than any larger district. The real con- 


stituency was swamped by the shams—the W.S.’s | 


and Advocates from Edinburgh, who were cre- 
dited with property that they never possessed, 
and walked to the poll in the borrowed clothes of 
the Earl of Traquair or Sir Adam Hay. These 
fictitious voters, wearing the livery of the land- 
lords by whom they were qualified, necessarily 
polled by their directions ; and it is not the least 


lamentable part of these proceedings that we | 


find the names of many gentlemen of the ut- 
most respectability in all transactions of pri- 


vate life engaged in an obvious political fraud | 


which is perpetrated often in this manner: the 
landlord who desires an extension of the suflrage 
applies to his agent, generally an Edinburgh 
W.S., who makes out dispositions from the estate 
on life rents, in his own favour, and that of others 
who will aceept them. Bills are taken in pay- 
ment. These bills are, however, never paid. 
The interest on the sum is never settled. 
the landlord—the Earl of Traquair, or the Sir 
Adam Lay of the lease—has no desire whatever 
to part with any portion of his property ; and 
accordingly he becomes tenant of his own tenant 
at a rent which exactly balances the interest that 
should be paid on the bills ; so the only hard cash 
entering into the transaction is the price of the bill 
stamp, the fee to the lawyer, and the cost of regis- 
tration. A free and independent elector may 
thus be manufactured for one guinea or thereby ; 
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| In the view that we take of these P 


Still the lie was | 
wrought, and at last election there can be no | 


But | 


meaner juggle or thimble-rig never gj 
gentlemen. There is a remarkable resem 
and yet, no doubt, an essential difference 
these arrangements and the doings at Don 
which would bring the transactors yp 
jurisdiction of the Jockey Club. The Many. 
| faeturers and the acceptors of fictitious Votes 
| adopt—still according to our notion, which is, of 
course, widely different from their opinion —thogg 
/means to win, which would entitle gamblers 
pursuing similar devices to be styled black-legs 
on the turf. We admit that, nevertheless, * alj 
the gentlemen engaged, for example, in the 
Peebles-shire farce of representation are extremely 
honourable and estimable men. We sincerely 
believe that not one of the landlords named would 
_be guilty of anything that he really considereg 
dishonourable for the value of their county, The 
case, therefore, presents a most remarkable ex- 
_ample of the manner in which political conside- 
rations sway the minds of even intelligent meg, 
It is a case better fitted for the curious inquiries 
_of moral philosophy professors than any other in 
| modern times of which we have a present remem. 
_brance. One man gives, and another reeeives— 
a delusion so palpable that it searcely merits the 
name ; and from this. collusive film they make a 
_ solid and substantial vote, putting entirely out of 
court and out of fashion the old proverb, “ Ez 
nihilo nihil jit.’ They proceed in this way, 
not merely with honourable intentions, but 
with the most patriotic purposes. They have 
neither private nor personal object to serve. 
The whole world understands this fact, or 
that part of the whole world which really 
/understands anything whatever on the subject. 
They have a party object to serve, but that 
| is public and patriotic. They are for their 
party because their party is for their country. 
And for this end they get up such a series of do- 
cuments as in an ordinary accounting would pat 
| Mr. Commissioner Foublanque, we fear, in a very 
pretty passion, and send the person before him 
to rusticate for a considerable portion of the year 
without a certificate. The purest motives are still 
theincitingmotives. The Reform Bill is stretehed 
—the suffrage illimitably extended : the bills and 
leases are docqueted, crossed and re-crossed, for @ 
_ other purpose whatever than to beat the rival camdi- 
date, whose election might lead to the suppressi02 
_of the constitution, the destruction of the envy of 
_ surrounding nations, the annihilation of the Bri- 
_tish Lion, with the total and permanent eclipse of 
| the Sun of England. 

In common with an ingenuous public, and all 
who lose by these transactions, we deeply regret 
that the said constitution, the Lion and the Sup, 
cannot be supported by practices consistent 
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and the Earl of Traquair may be the tenant of /common honesty. The decision of Sheriff Napier, 


his own shrubbery or barnyard. Any gentleman 
who represents a county in Parliament, through 
a majority acquired by this class of votes, may 
be, in point of fact, the representative of his own 
demesne, parcelled out amongst a number of life- 


renters, and re-leased from them at prime cost. | of stretching the Reform Bill and 


at the Peebles Registration Court, swept one - ae 
dred and fifty fictitious voters from the roll 
this small county alone. This decision may 





be sustained in the Appeal Court, but it shows 
the 


that there exist certain obstacles to this 
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afirsg? which may require the intervention of| than in Scotland ; although, if England be the 
Parliament. richer country, necessarily it should have, while 
jnother and a better plan of extending the | distinctions prevail, the narrower franchise. In 
gfrage has been most successfully employed in | Ireland, which is the poorest of the three divi- 
English counties. The Manchester sions, the franchise is absolutely higher even than 
/Corn Law League might have reasoned in Scotland. Ostensibly it is the same, or nearly 
ga published against the Corn Laws for | the same ; but those who are acquainted with the 
, if they had not commenced to | mode of operation must concede, that the fran- 
votes. Eren after they flooded chise is really higher in Ireland than in Scotland. 
Lancashire with Lona fide voters, they | In that country, also, the arrangements of regis- 
ht have wrestled long for their great object, if tration—with a view, perhaps, to the creation of 
the potatoe diseasc had not come to their assist- | doubt and complexity—are still more abstruse 
gee. That was the great instrument of conver- | and absurd than those of England and Scotland. 
gon in the Legislature. The publie bestow more | They can only be cleared away, in many cases, by 
eedit on Mr. Cobden than on the avis vastator in | a vigorous—we cannot add healthful—system of 
sis business ; but shrewd people still suspect that | hard swearing. An Irish election generally costs 
Yr, Smee’s insect was the great whipper-in of an immense capital in morality for oaths. That, 
Peel’s majoritics on the corn question in 1045, | indeed, isremarkable iu many contested elections; 
gad not the Honourable Member for Cavan, as | but the expenditure is peculiarly prevalent im Ire- 
his constituents supposed. land. We cannot veryobvioualy see the difiieultyin 
In this agitation on the suffrage, the Anti-Corn | the way of preventing all the oath-taking in these 
league effected a stroke of good in their bye-play, | cases. We are acquainted, of course, with the 
afficient to compensate all the toil, and trouble, | utility of this hindrance to business for the pur- 
am cost of their existence. The awakening of poses of many agents. When one candidate is 
the English mind to the existence of a popular | running up too rapidly on his opponent, the latter 
rover the counties was an important politi- | instructs his agent to put the oaths. This is a 
aladvantage. It may be used, or it may be ne- | solemn matter, and it is to be performed in a 
gleeted, but it exists, and there is no county, con- slow, serious, and solemn manner. The agent can 
taining one or two large towns, that may not, make, by due caution, an oath oeeupy five minutes. 
have an infusion of popular feeling in its consti- | There are, certainly, able men in their profession, 
tency, if the people choose to improve their oppor- | so filled with respect for the third commandment 
unity. _on these particular oecasions, that they cannot do 
The political advantage is, however, vastly in- | the work in less than five minutes. It is exem- 
frior to the moral influence that would be pro- | plary to watch these gentlemen—one hears a 
dueed by the extensive purchase of small free- | sermon in their staid and drawling tones. They 
holds. We know no merely social arrangement would spin out a very small amount of intellect . 
more likely to produce greatcr benefit than the | at the same rate into a long discourse. They 
extension of the landed interest. The extension | preach, but their lecture, rightly understood, is 
éfthe suffrage is but an instrument, while the | levelled at the low and perverse morality of Par- 
extension of the landed interest is a realisation ; | liament, which has converted oaths into one of 
adwhen political arrangements can be made, | the many political schemes for gaining time. In 
frectly and immediately, subservient to moral | Lreland, registration is peculiarly troublesome, and 
perposes, there is greater satisfaction derived | the qualifications under the bill are remarkably in- 
fem their pursuit. We can easily sce that, if, distinct andconfused. We understand a reason for 
hnd were freely in the market for this class of | separate bills and legislation in the three kingdoms, 
purchasers, there might be no obstacle to prevent | where ancient customs and privileges are afleeted ; 
{nglish artisans, who receive ordinary wages, | but we canuot perceive any ground for creating 
from attaining the suffrage. The iron-workers of | new distinctions and differences, by the adop- 
Staffordshire and South Wales might all be elee- | tion of various rules and bills on thoroughly new 
ws. There are, indeed, many classes of artisans, | legislation. The practice is highly indisereet, but 
vio, by a little self-denial, would place their | it is also unjust when privileges, dependent in 
lames on the voters’ roll for their counties ; while | any form on a money qualification, are made 
mlarge towns, by moderate pains-taking, a great | more precious in a poor than in a rieh country. 
mmber of skilled artisans might secure such in-| That the franchise is really higher in Ireland, 
fence as a vote affords. ‘There are two or three | and the voters fewer than in Scotland, will be 
Reoteh countics—those especially where the iron | readily admitted by all who are informed on the 
Yorks are situated—that, by a little arrangement | operation of the Reform Bills im the two coun- 
the part of the miners, might return their | tries. The majority of persons who consider these 
members—Scottish counties where the privilege | things at all, will also readily allow that the fran- 
‘meeded to England (the wealthier country) | chise should be attainable om the seme grounds, 
forty shilling freeholds does not exist. for the same reasons, and with equal ease in all 
The great mystery of the Reform Bill is in its | the three kingdoms. So far, however, from that 
‘ried interpretations. ‘There are three different | being the case, the simplest matter in the whole 
and there have been more than three diffe- | business—the registration fee—is in Seotland 
oy ow of the same clause in each two hundred and fifty per cent. more than ir 
ugland the franchise is made wider | England, 
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In all the three countries the elements for 
greatly increasing the roll of voters exist. In 
either of them the higher class of artisans, in 
point of wages, might command votes. Even in 
those trades where wages are low and insufficient, 
a considerable number of artisans might be, by 
judicious arrangements, placed on the roll. A 
struggle, involving less outlay than a few strikes 
and combinations, would give the cream of the 
working-classes—the aristocracy of labour—that 
voice in the management of national affairs which 
they seck, often forgetful that, by sacrifice and 
resolution, it may be obtained. 

We do not intend to propose any scheme 
which in the slightest degree would interfere 
with or make unadvisable the efforts of the Na- 


tional Alliance, of which we know no more than | 


appears in the newspaper reports. From them 
we infer that it is one of the many bodies gene- 
rally formed to promote a great object, in tolera- 
bly regular succession, and of which all but the 
last perish apparently without fruit : apparently, 
but not really, for each one of them has done 
something to press forward the general plan. 


And the last, which seems triumphant, is no more | 


indebted to its own strength or wisdom, to its 
own consistency, or to the power, the tact, or 
talent of its members, than to the operations of its 
defunct and dissolved predecessors for the final 
hour of victory and triumph. 

The plan we are to propose may be described 
as a make-shift—another stretch of the bill—not 
an inefficient pull, but calculated to neutralize all 





the labour, the swearing, and the subterfuges of 


the registration courts. There is an old princi- 
- ple in Blackstone, that taxation and representa- 
tion should be co-existent. This is a very honest 
and a much-neglected principle. Every Whig, 
upon proper occasions, makes much of the prin- 
ciple, and refers one back to the times when 
Russell bled and Hampden fell. The eloquent 
allusions, however, to these periods and princples 


are never indulged in, except on extraordinary | 


and very proper oecasions. Recently, they have 
become rare—and they threaten to be rarer. <A 
combination of forees—Russell and Peel, or Peel 
and Russell—would entirely swamp them ; al- 
though the coalition or any other Cabinet will 
require, even in the next session, to make a 
thorough revisal of our meney-raising power. 

A re-arrangement of taxation must be at- 
tempted for financial purposes. The income tax 
was imposed only as an interim tribute, and it 
will be made perpetual. It yields five millions 
sterling, and cannot be wanted. The tendency of 
opinion is, however, so decidedly towards direct 
taxation, that no opposition will be made to the 
extension of the tax in point of time, and there 
would not be much, we believe, to its extension in 
amount. While the nation provides for its exist- 
ing expenditure, there seems little ground to ex- 
pect any reduction in the amount of our taxes. 
They may be shifted from one point to another. 
We may attempt to relieve the strain on the 
weak links of the chain, or lighten the weight on 
the over-burthened, but the gross total must be 
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annually raised, With this necessity, the 
has a perpetual excitement for the rena 
taxes, and the feeling is not more natura} ae 
wise. We are not aware that, hitherto, redueti 
have always been wisely made. The system 
sued has been, we think, more one of imm Par. 
convenience than deliberate planning in 
smaller items of reduction ; but still they haye 
tended to the improvement of business, and been 
followed by favourable results. There are m 
| taxes that should be annihilated—many more 
that might be modified ; and, if they are touched 
with a decisive hand, there must be some sy. 
stitutes found even for their immediate pro- 
duct. The statesman who, in a period of peace, 
shrinks from the obvious duty in our financial 
affairs of having a surplus, is his country’s foe, 
Last year we required to borrow eight millions, 
to combat famine and pestilence. That was 4 
war exception. Famine and pestilence are the 
direst enemies, and, therefore, the loan could be 
excused, although we should have preferred t 
_see a separate tax imposed for its liquidation jp 
three or four years. There is nothing between 
strict honesty and a splendid repudiation except 
an annual balance on the right side. We may 
remind the United States, and other nations ig 
difficulties, of their repudiations, daily, year by 
year ; but, without a strict determination to give 
the commissioners for the reductiou of the national 
debt something to do annually, there are only so 
many years between us and a suspension of pay- 
,ments. While, therefore, the public health re 
quires the abolition of the tax on the light and 
| air that God has made, and sends to all—while 
| the farmers say that the malt tax should be re- 
| pealed—and merchants insist that the tea tar 
| should be reduced—all who wisely seck to supe 
| port the integrity of the nation perceive that a 
| substitute must be found for these exactions, and 
‘the only popular substitute is direct taxation. 
|The existing property tax is most unartistically 
imposed. Like all other parliamentary work, it 
| has been done with the greatest respect to ease, 
and the slightest regard to justice. It almost 
| appears as if Government were doubtful whether 
their clerks could kcep accounts, from the manner 
| in which they parcel out their work. To save aa 
| 
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extra set of books, they tax the man whose ouly 
wealth is his labour, equally with the propricter, 
| who labours not. Every one sees and feels that 
the arrangement is unjust ; but then many plead 
| that the formation of distinctions would be a 
| tended with trouble; and, therefore, on 
| trouble, the injustice is perpetuated. Sometimes 
it is troublesome to be honest, but nobody there- 
| fore says that honesty should be avoided. 

| We think that the formation of a large direct 
| tax should be immediately commenceds There 
_ will be some labour in arranging the details ; : 

the Legislature will have to do the work S000, | 

it can derive little pleasure from delaying * 
that must be performed, The plan should 

nise the wide difference between property @¢d™" 
and professional emoluments. The one eor 


| but the other fails with the health, the str 
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gre often "with the state of mind experienced by 
spe worker. The one admits of being bequeathed : 
ihe other dies with the dead, and is buried in 
igeir grave. On no pretence, therefore, can the 
(wo sources be classified together. One is as se- 
eae and perpetual as prudence and economy may 

se to make it; the other is uncertain like 
walth and life; and sometimes fleeting and “ flit- 
tigg” like fashion. We admit the propriety of 
taxing both, but not of taxing them alike. 
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| fied for a registration-roll. 


fwo classes, therefore, require to be established ; | 


and they should be placed under several divi- 
dons. The tax stops at present with one hun- 
fred and fifty pounds per annum. That is the 
giallest rateable income under the present act. 
Rat the rate is uniform. The same aed valorein 
duty is leviable on the man who reecives £150, 
snd the nobleman who enjoys £150,000, We 
ean escape from this inconsistency only by using 
a graduated rate. The sliding scale is, we know, 
in proverbially bad repute, when applied to corn, 
bat it does not threaten to be mischievous on its 
application to incoines. We do not propose to 

ieularise the various heads of taxation under 
each of the two classes, because that, we concede, 
must require much consideration ; but the division 
is thoroughly practicable—a mere question of 
work, that when accomplished will be highly re- 
mmerative. 

The direct tax, tobe popular, must not be oppres- 
sve, and the taxes to be abolished must be of a 
character to produce real and apparent benefits. 
Without being oppressive, however, we believe 
that twenty millions of the national income might 
procured from this souree. This increase could 
only be obtained by increasing, probably from 7d. 
to 10d., the rates chargeable at present from in- 
emes of £159 to £309—to Is. from that up- 
wards to £600—to Is. 5d. from £600 to £1000— 
and a similar addition, perhaps in less propor- 
tions, 6n the larger class of permanent incomes. 
This change would necessarily be accompanied 
bya reduction on incomes of a temporary charac- 
tr, and by reduced rates on a lower class of in- 
comes, free at present ; but which, without hard- 
flip, might’ contribute directly some portion of 
vhat they now pay indirectly, and from which 
they would be in no small amount relieved. 

Upon the basis of direct taxation, another exten- 
fon and simplification of the franchise might be 
flaeed. Tho Reform Bill might obtain through 
another and an effectual stretch. We allow 
that the new element to be added is alien from 
the ownerships and oceupancies—the leases and 
the infoftments—the copyholds and the frecholds 


vouble at the registration courts, and produce the 
most benefit and peace of mind to all persons who 


*eneither revising barristers, counsels, nor agents, | 
As to registration courts, we have always thought | 


that they should be conducted at the public cost, 
by public officials, without the obstruction of party 
met. The registration of the persons: holding a 

defined qualifications in property, in any 
Mish or district of a parish whatever, cannot 
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be an effort of immense magnitude. The courts at 
present display all the peculiarities of some long 
and complicated law plea. There is certainly no 
reason on earth for employing the learned gentle- 
men on the opposite side to discover whether A.B. 
or B.C., either or both of them, reside within a 
given district, have holdings, or occupy houses 
worth a given sum of money, and are in the few 
other matters that require to be considered quali- 
The poor-rate col- 


lector, the police collector, and the income-tax 
bi 


| oineials find out the truth on all these subjects 


with remarkable facility ; and we could no more 
discover, at any time, a good reason for all the 


~- Were skys . — es - s » . ban ¢ > 4 » 
| expensive tortuous labyrinth of doubts and objec- 








tions in registration courts, than we have been 
able to reach a good understanding respecting 
the perpetual motion. 

The new plan of registration that we propose, 
not as a substitute for, but only as an addition 
and rival to the present plan, is like its quali- 
fication, perspicuous and plain. Any sum of 
direct taxes paid under the property and income 
acts ean be fixed as the minimum qualifica- 
tion. ‘Ve hold, of course, for the smallest sum 
levied. But any sum might be fixed, although the 
smallest would be most accordant with justice ; 
and when an election occurs, let any man be 
empowered to vote in a particular parish who 
has paid his income tax within the parish during 
the preceding year for the specified amount. 
far as this class of voters are concerned, the only 
roll necessary is the tax-gatherer’s book, and the 
only certificate of qualification is the reecipt 
which, when employed to confer a vote, could be 
marked off, like a postage stamp, to prevent the 
possiility of its being 
So many of the public as were inclined might, 
follow the existing plan 


So 


twice used. 
of course, be allowed to f 
of registering on houses and lands, with the pro- 
vision that any man might take his choice, but 
no man could follow both schemes; and the 
Sheriffs, we predict, would soon find their regis- 
tration business uncommonly light. 

The manufacturers of fictitious votes could not 
pursue their avocation in this line to any conside- 
rable extent ; because it is obvious that, while 
they might qualify a few individuals of inferior 
income by paying their income tax, yet as each 
vote would render the elector liable for at least 
two years’ payments, the past paid in anticipation, 
and the current to be paid in consequence of his act, 
while other public burdens would necessarily fol- 
low, we do not see that an evil, which could be 


_never more than of contracted importance, would 
of the present system ; but it is simpler than any | 
‘isting plan—would save the electors days of | 


} 


| 
| 


} 


ever reach even the boundaries of its narrow pos- 
sible limits. 

We repeat that this scheme has nothing to do 
or say with the objects of the National Alliance. 
It originates rather with a desire to simplify than 
to extend the suffrage farther than the designed 
limits of the Reform Bill. There is nothing, in- 


deed, in its nature to prevent it from supplant- 
ing, in some measure, the necessity for other 
suffrage movements; but we have no hope what- 
ever that the Legislature will be wise enough to 




































































extend it to the points in question. The Legis- 
lature never chokes an outcry for ten shillings and 
sixpence by paying nine shillings; and it is not 
our design to tempt them to do anything that 
might stand in the way of those demands that 
are likely to be made upon them by and by, with 
renewed earnes‘ness. 

We have, however, two notes addressed to one 
party within a short period—one stating that 
his claim to vote was disallowed for some techni- 
cal reason; aud the other making a claim for 
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twenty-five pounds of direct tax by the commis. 
sioners under the income-tax act. We haye 

the reasons of objection to the votes of other tee 

parties, whose tax, during the same year, Was in. 

_ereased by the sum of eighty pounds. J[s it pos. 

sible to conceive any law, or state of law, more 

absurd than that which permits these extragpg;, 
nary anomalies? or any change that would 
duce worse law makers than those of the last 
twenty years, if judgment can be formed 
their productions from such specimens ? 





























I. 

"Twas summer, and the village spire, 
Had lengtien’d out its shadow ; 

The fitful breezes gently play’d 

With dew-bespangled bud and blade, 

When lizhtsomely.a beauteous maid 
Came tripping o’er the meadow, 

With new-born rapture and surprise, 

I gazed on such a pair of eyes 

As Moslems feign in paradise ! 


ll. 
Hor form, her face, her mien were such 
As love-sick bard imagines, 
When first he racks his youthful brains, 
And hunts for tropes to grace his strains, 
Among the starry regions ! 
The evening glow her looks enhanced, 
While round Ler brow the zephyrs danced ; 


’ 
. 


I stood like one entranced 


II. 
Their anthems to the vesper-star 
The nightingales were singing ; 
From honey’d bowers the joyous bees, 
Cherming their low-breathed melodies, 
‘Their treasures home were bringing. 
The bean-feld, and the trellished vine, 


Their odorous essences combine— 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 
BY DAVID VEDDER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINNEH VOSS. 


Iv. 
The brindled.cow across the mead 
Her fairy fotsteps followed, 
And licked the maiden’s lily hand, 
though a little boisterous band 
Of noisy urchins hollow’d ; 
And as she milked, I trembling tried 
To win the beauty for my bride ; 
In sooth I would not be denied. 
v. 
I help’d the darling o’er the stile, 
Iler milking pail I earried, 
And whisper’d blandly in her ear 
Of thrilling hope, of chilling fear, 
Of bliss when we were married ; 
A blush suffused her beauteous face, 
Which added yet a nameless grace, 
And told me I had gained my case. 
VI. 
The summer moon illumed our path 
Ifome to her mother’s dwelling ; 
And as we trod the flowery lea, 
Ah! I was busy as a bee, 
Enraptur’d love tales telling ; 
The matron met us at the door, 
And chid my loved one o’er and o’er, 
With indignation swelling ; 
Now, “‘ fair and softly,’’ I replied ;« 
** Pray, gentle mother, do not chide, 





*T'was there I woo'd my Caroline. 





Your daughter’s my affianced bride.’’ 









Werr not! weep not! She is dead, 
Whose young life was sorrow— 
Lay down—lay down the weary head, 

For her there is morrow. 
Never shall she wake again 
To that long, long ceaseless pain ; 
Death has loosed its burning chain, 
Why thea should ye sorrow ? 


Fitting time for her to die, 
Wild and waste December !— 
Snow upon her heart shall lie, 
Nor will it remember 
Leeds, Yorkshire. 























DIRGE. 
BY MRS. E, 8. CRAVEN GREEN, 


Hm who found her young and fair, 
Wooed her, won her, left her there, 

To contempt and cold despair, 
Bitterer than December! 


Now that agony is past, 
Death alone could sever, 
And her eyes have wept their last, 
Close them soft for ever. 
Beautiful and desolate ! 
For thee no longer angels wait, 
Thou hast reached their golden gate, 
Peace be thine for ever! 4 
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THE TWEED—Continued. 


BY SIR THOMAS 


Wer must now proceed to trace the course of 

very important tributary of the Tweed; we 
# an the Leader (or the Lauder) Water, which 
. ‘ts rise in the Lammermoor hills, and which 
thence runs down through Lauderdale, throwing 
sself into the Tweed from its left bank. We 
might find some difficulty in entering on this 
art of our task, owing to the connexion of this 
jistrict with our own family history ; but as we 
gust have done the same had we had to deal with 
anv other family, and as there is no good reason 
for keeping back information, because we chance 
to be mixed up with the matter of it, we must 
een proceed to discuss it as shortly as we can. 
When Robert Lauder came into Scotland with 
Maleolm Canmore, besides certain lands in the 
Lothians, he had large possessions assigned to 
him here. His successors were afterwards created 
hereditary bailies of Lauderdale, and the family 
became a very powerful one in Scotland, as is 
proved by the frequent notices of its mem- 
bers, at various periods, in Rymer’s “ T’eedera,” 


and other historical works; from which it 
appears, that for some centuries there was 


searecly ever a treaty of peace, or of marriage, or a 
negociation of any kind, either with England or 
with France, in which they did not officiate as 
prominent commissioners ; and after the battle 
of Hallidon hill, we find tempore David Ii., 
Robertus de Lawedre Miles, the father, holding 
the high office of Justiciarius over the country 
between the Firth of Forth and the LBorder, 
whilst, at the same time, Robertus de Lawedre 
Miles, the son, held the same ofiice over all the 
country to the north of the Firth. 
seat of Lauder Tower was in the burgh of Lau- 
der, where there is now a large enclosure, or 
garden, called the Tower yard, and where, within 
little more than half a century ago, some parts of 
the ruin were still standing. And now comes the 
great and useful moral lesson, which is often to 
be extracted from family history, of the evanes- 
cence of all human affairs. Were we to go 
back to a period of about some two hundred 
aud fifty years ago, we should be able to 
draw up a list of not less than twenty-five 
families of the name possessing landed property ; 
whereas, now, with the exception of our- 
selves, no part of whose present property ever 
formed any portion of the old estates, and one of 
our sons whe recently acquired the estate of 
Huntleywood, in Berwickshire, and Mr. Lauder, 
the elder brother of the two celebrated artists, 
who possesses some land immediately below the 
hew town of Edinburgh, there does not exist, so 
far as we are aware, a single landed proprietor 
ofthe name. The causes of the gradual decadence 
ofa family are not easily or certainly traced, but 
¥e know that the powerful Border clans, the 


Their chief | 


DICK LAUDER, 


| Homes and the Cranstouns, were for ages the 
_ determined enemies of that of Lauder, and it is 
thus highly probable that the family was ruined 
by their frequent predatory inroads, the boldness 
of which may be conceived from the fact, that on 
one occasion, towards the end of the 16th century, 
they entered the town of Lauder in great force, 
with the Earl of Home at their head, burnt the 
tolbooth, and dirked the Laird of Lauder’s bro- 
ther, William, who was sitting administering 
justice in the Town-hall, in his capacity of here- 
ditary bailie. Soon after this, the elder branch 
of the family died out, and the younger branch, 
which had migrated to Laswade and Edinburgh, 
succeeded as its head, but without any of the land, 
which had gradually melted away, till it ended in 
& quantity only sufficient to furnish a resting- 
place for the bones of its proprietor. It is some- 
what strange that most of the accounts of 
Lauderdale are altogether silent with regard to 
the name, notwithstanding the ancient charters 
which still exist. By one of these, Sir Robert 
de Lawedre, tempore David LL, gives off some 
lands, “‘ in and near his borough of Lauder,’’ to 
Thomas de Borthwick, and it is witnessed by 
John Mautelant, the sixth of the Lauderdale 
family, and by his brother William. 

The ancient family of the Maitilands of Thirle- 
stane, now Earls of Lauderdale, have possessed 
lands in this valley for some five orsix centuries, and 
| these have been gradually added to and extended, 
| until they now form a very fine estate, which the 
| late and present Earls of Lauderdale have culti- 
| vated and planted with so much judgment as to 
| have completely changed the whole appearance of 
| the country. Thirlestane Castle has been greatly 








increased in extent, and converted into a noble, 
or rather a princely place of residence. 

The Leader is a very lively stream, and the 
whole of its dale, the greater part of which is 
wide, is of a cheertul riante character, and it has 
of late years been brought up to a very high de- 
gree of cultivation. We must not forget to men- 
tion that it has been noticed in Border ballad. 

** The morn was fair, saft was the air, 
Ail Nature’s sweets were springing, 
The buds did bow with silver dew, 
Ten thousand birds were singing; 
‘‘ When on the bent, with blythe content, 
Young Jamie sang his marrow; 
Nae bonnier lass e er trod the grass, 
Ou Leader Laughs and Yarrow.” 

The Leader is a delightful river for angling, 
but its trouts are much more numerous than large. 
We believe that heavy fish are seldom taken in 
it, though a creel may very soon be filled with 
small fish, which are delicious eating. 

We shall say nothing of the burgh of Lauder, 
except to remind our readers of the historical fact 
connected with it, of the celebrated coaference of 

































































Scottish nobles, which was held here in the time 
of James III., when Cochrane and the king’s 
other favourites, with the exception of Ramsay of 
Balmain alone, were hanged over a bridge, which 
now no longer exists, by Archibald Douglas, sur- 
named “ Bell-the-Cat,” and the other nobles, his 
sfupporters. 

Like all the other vales and dales which we have 
had occasion to notice as tributary to the Tweed, 
the original pastoral character of Lauderdale has, 
during our recollection, yielded much to the 
plough, and the whole of its course presents excel- 
lent specimens of farming. The two farms of 
Blainslee have been fer generations so celebrated 


| doune,’ 
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have believed that he was not a real, bot alto. 
gether a legendary and imaginary ¢ “4 
But this is quite a mistake, as is proved, withot 
going farther for. testimony, by a charter now i 

the Advocates’ Library, which was taken mi 
the charitulary of the Trinity House of Soltra, in 
which his son designs himself, ‘‘ Thomas of Erejj. 
doune, son and heir of Thomas Rhymer of Erejl. 
> Thomas the Rhymer scems to haye lived 
towards the latter end of the thirteenth century 
Mr. Pinkerton supposes that he was alive in 1300, 
but, as Sir Walter Scott savs, this would be .. 
consistent with the charter just alluded to, by 
which his son, in 1299, for himself and his heirs, 





for the oats grown upon them, that their produce 
is entirely sold for seed. An immense extent of | 
plantation has taken place in various parts of the 
valley, so that there is no lack of shade along the | 
banks and slopes, and several important residences | 
have arisen. Of these, perhaps, the house and 
grounds of Carolside may be pre-cminently men- | 
tioned, a great deal having been done to that | 
place by the good taste of Mrs. Mitehell, sinee 
her son’s succession, as a minor, to his large 
estates, The lady was, doubtless, aided by the 
sound judgment of her brother, Mr. Gardiner, | 
and her worthy unele, Mr. Milne, of the Woods | 
and Forests, whose experience in such matters | 
has necessarily been great. We remember 
Carolside a small unpretending place, when we 
used to look at it from the public road, which 
then had its course on the western side of the 
valley. 

About fifty years ago, it belonged to Lauder of 
Carolside, who was the last laird of the name 
who held lands here. This gentleman was so 
remarkable for his style of dressing, that he went | 
in Edinburgh by the name of Beau Lauder—a | 
title which rather flattered than annoved him. | 
We can just recollect him as being followed by the | 
boys whilst walking the streets as a very old man, 
with a cocked hat, gold-headed cane, searlct coat, 
lace ruffles, embroidered waistcoat, satin shorts, | 
white silk stockings, and gold buckles on his shoes, 
richly set with stones. Poor man! his fate ulti- 
mately was asad one, for, if our recollection serves 
us right, he was accidentally burned to death sit- | 
ting in his chair, as he then wasin a helpless state. 

Above Carolside, on this river, is Birkhillside 
and Chapple, and a little way below it comes the | 
thriving village of Earlston, with its looms and | 
shawl manufactory. But its fame does not rest 
on any such fabries as these, seeing that it glories | 
in having been the birthplace of the celebrated 
Thomas Learmontof Ercildoune or Larlston, com- 
monly called the Rhymer, whose rude tower of 
residence still stands on a beautiful havgh on the | 
east side of the Leader, half-way between the | 
river and the town. Within the memory of man, | 
it was much more entire than it now is; even the | 
outer wall and barbican having been complete ; | 
but now there is nothing left but one corner of 
the building, of the height of two storeys, show- 
ing the remains of arched roofs. There has been 
so much of the mist of fable raised around Tho- 
mas the Rhymer, that we doubt not that many | 





conveys to the convent of the Trinity of Soltra 
the tenement which he possessed by inheritanee 
(heveditarie) in Ercildoune, with all claim which 
he or his predecessors could pretend thereto ; from 
which it may be fairly inferred that the Rhymer 


_was then dead. 


“It cannot be doubted,” says Sir Walter 
Seoit, ‘‘that Thomas of Ercildorne was a re. 
markable and important person in his own time, 
sinee, very shortly after his death, we find him 
celebrated as a prophet and as a poet. Whether 
he himself made any pretensions to the first of 
these characters, or whether it was gratuitously 
conferred upon him by the eredulity of posterity, 
it scenis diffieult to decide. If we may believe 
Mackenzie, Learmont only verified the prophecies 
delivered by Eliza, an inspired nun of a convent 
nt Haddington. But of this there seems not to 
be the most distant proof. On the contrary, all 
ancient authors, who quote the Rhymer’s pro- 
phecics, uniformly suppose them to have been 
emitted by himself.” 

Popular belief ascribed the Rhymer’s prophetic 
skill to the intercourse that took place between 
the Bard and the Queen of Facry. He was 
supposed to have heen carried off at an early age 


_to the Fairy Land, where he acquired ail that 
| knowledee which afterwards made him so famous, 


Having been kept there for seven vears, he was 


'allowed to return to the earth, to enlighten and 
_astonish his countrymen by his prophetie powers, 


having at the same time beeome bound to re- 
turn to the Fairy Queen whenever he should 
receive her commands so to do, 

According to Sir Walter Scott, the legend is 
that, “while Thomas was making merry with 
his friends in the Tower of Ercildoune, a person 
came running in, and told, with marks of fear 
and astonishment, that a hart and hind had left 
the neighbouring forest, and were composedly 


-and slowly parading the street of the village. 


The prophet instantly arose, left his habitation, 
and followed the wonderful animals to the forest, 
whence he was never seen to return, According 
to the popular belief, he still ‘drees his weird , in 
Fairy Land, and is one day expected to revist 
earth. In the meanwhile, his memory is held in 
the most profound respect. The Eildon Tree, 


from beneath the shade of which he delivered his | 
prophecies, now no longer exists; but the spot is 


marked by a large stone, called Eildon |? 
Stone. A neighbouring rivulet takes the 
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the Bogle Burn (Goblin Brook), from the 
d 8 supernatural visitants.” 


“The strange history of Thomas the Rhymer is 
iia in two ancient ballads, and as these are not 
ofa length to forbid their being quoted, we think 
dat we shall be pardoned for introducing them 
pare, seeing that they belong so decidedly to the 
aatrict which we are now describing. 


“THOMAS THE RHYMER.—PART FIRST, 


«True Thomas lay on Huntlie bank ; 
A ferlie he spied wi’ his e’e ; 
And there he saw a ladye bright 
Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 


#fler shirt was o’ the grass-green silk, 
Her mantle o’ the velvet fyne; 
Atilka tett of her horse’s mane 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine. 


«True Thomas, he pulled aff his cap, 
And louted low down to his knee— 
‘A4}i) hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven! 
For thy peer on earth I never did see.’ 


«*Oh no, oh no, Thomas,’ she said, 
‘That name does not belang to me; 
Tam but the Queen of fair Elfland, 
That am hither come to visit thee. 


“Harp and carp, Thomas,’ she said ; 
‘Harp and carp along with me ; 
And if ye dare to kiss my lips, 
Sure of your bodie I shall be.’ 


**Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
That weird shall never daunton me.’ 
Syne he has kissed her rosy lips, 
All underneath the Eildon Tree. 


“‘Now ye maun go wi’ me,’ she said ; 
‘True Thomas, ye maun go wi’ me; 
And ye maun serve me seven years, 
Through weal or woe, as may chance to be.’ 


“She mounted on her milk-white steed ; 

She’s ta’en True Thomas up behind; 
And aye, whene’er her bridle rung, 

The steed flew swifter than the wind. 


“0 they rade on, and farther on, 
The steed gaed swifter than the wind ; 
Untii they reached a desert wide, 
And living land was left behind. 


“‘ Licht down, light down, now, true Thomas, 
And lean your head upon my knee ; 
Abide and rest a little space, 
Aud I will show you ferlies three. 


“*0 sea ve not yon narrow road, 
So thick beset with thorns and briars ? 
That is the path of righteousness, 
Though after it but few inquires. 


‘And see ye not that braid, braid road, 
That lies across that lily leven ¢ 
That is the path of wickedness, 
Though sume call-it the read to Heaven. 
“* And see ye not that bonny road, 
That winds about the fernie brae ? 
That is the road to fair Eliland, 
Where thou and I this night maun gae. 


“But, Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue, 
Whatever ye may hear or see ; 
Por, if ye speak word in Elflyn land, 
Ye'll ne'er get back to your ain countrie.’ 


“O they rade on, and farther on, 
And they waded through rivers aboon the knee, 
they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the rearing of the sea. 


“it was mirk, mirk night, and there was nae stern light, 
And they upded sheouih red blood to the knee ; 
Por a’ the blude that’s shed on earth : 
through the springs o’ that countrie. 
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** Syne they came to 4 garden green, 
And she pu’'d an apple frae a tree— 
* Take this for thy wages, True Thomas; _ 
It will give thee the tongue that can never lie.” 


*** My tongue is mine ain,’ True Thomas said ; 
“A gudely gift ve wad gie to me! 
I neither dought to buy nor sell, 
At fair or tryst where I may be. 


“** T dought neither speak to prince or peer, 

Nor ask of grace from fair ladye.’ 

‘ Now hold thy peace !’ the lady said, 
‘ For as I say, so must it be." 

** He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green ; 

Ani till seven years were gane and past, 

True Thomas on earth was never seen.”’ 


There is something extremely amusing in the 


earnestness with which True Thomas pleads in 
the two penultimate verses against being deprived 
of the use of falsehood, by means of which only 
he could venture to have dealings in fairs or mar- 
kets, or to address peers or princes, or perhaps 
ladies. 


There is a pretty piece of satire in this. 


‘* THOMAS THE RHYMER.—PART SECOND, 


** When seven years were come and gane, 
The sun blinked fair on pool and stream; 
And Thomas lay on Huntlie bank, 
Like one awakened from a dream. 


‘* Iie heard the trampling of a steed, 
Ile saw the flash of armour flee, 
And he beheld a gallant knight 
Come riding down by Eildon Tree. 


‘* He was a stalwart knight and strong, 
Of giant make he ‘peared to be ; 
He stirred his horse, as he were wode, 
Wi gilded spurs of faushion free. 


‘* Says—‘ Well met, well met, True Thomas! 
Some uncouth ferlies show to me.’ 
Savs—‘ Christ thee save, Corspatrick brave! 
Thrice welcome, good Dunbar, to me! 


“** Tight down, licht down, Corspatrick brave! 
And | will show thee curses three, 
Shall var fair Scotland greet and crane, 
And change the green to the black livery. 


*** A storm shall roar this very hour, 
From Ross’s hills to Solway sea.’ 
‘ Ye lied, ye lied, ye warlock hoar! 
For the sun shines sweet on fauld and lea.’ 


‘¢ He put his hand on the Earlie’s head, 
Ite show’d him a rock beside the sea, 
Where a king lay stiff beneath his steed, 
And steel-dight nobles wiped their e’e. 


‘¢¢ The neist eurse lights on Branxton hills : 
By Fiodden’s high and heathery side 
Shail wave a banner red as blude, 
And chieftaias throng wi meikle pride. 


‘** § Scottish king shall come full keen, 
The ruddy hon beareth he; 
A feathered arrow, sharp, I ween, 
Shall make him wink and warre to see. 


‘¢ ¢ When he is bloody, and all to bledde, 
Thus to his men he still shail say :-— 


‘«* For God's sake, turn ye back again, 
And give yon southern folk a fray ! 
Why should I lose, the right is mine ¢ 
My doom is not to die this day.’ 


‘** Yet turn ye to the eastern hand, 
And woe and wonder ye sall see, 
How forty thousand spearmen stand 
Where you rank river meets the sea. 


‘«* There shall the lion lose the gylte, 


And the libbards bear it clean away ; 
At Pinkyn Cleuch there shall be spilt 
R 
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**< Enough, enough of eurse and ban, 
Some blessings show thou now to me, 
Or, by the faith o’ any bodie,’ Corspatrick said, 
‘ Ye shall rue the day ye e’er saw me! 


‘‘* The first of blessings I shall thee show 
Is by a burn that’s ealled of bread (Bannockburn), 


Where Saxon men shall tine the bow, 
And find their arrows lack the head. 


‘‘* Beside that brigg, out ower that burn, 
Where the water biekereth bright and sheen, 
Shall many a falling courser spurn, 
And knights shall die in battle keen. 


‘* ¢ Beside a headless cross of stone, 
The libbards there shall lose the gree ; 
The raven shall come, the earne shall go 
And drink the Saxon bluid sae free. 
The cross of stone they shall not know, 
So thick the corses there shall be.’ 


«¢ But tell me now,’ said brave Dunbar, 
‘ True Thomas, tell now unto me, 
What man shall rule the isle Britain, 
Even from the North to the Southern Sea?’ 


«© A French Queen shall bear the son 
Shall rule all Britain to the sea; 
Ile of the Bruce’s blood shall come, 
As near as in the ninth degree. 


«©¢ The waters worship shall his race, 
Likewise the waves of the farthest sea; 
For they shall ride over ocean wide, 
With hempen bridles and horse of tree.’ 


These, if they were prophecies, and not written 
after the events which they profess to forctell, 
were indeed very remarkable. Every one who 
knows the history of Scotland must be aware 
that there exist numerous distichal prognostica- 
tions, all attributed to True Thomas, some of 
which have been fulfilled, and many of which 
still remain to be made good. But we have al- 
ready dwelt long enough on this most wonderful 
character, of whom, if it were possible to obtain, 
at thisday, a perfectly just and accurate perception, 
exactly as he really was, divested of fable, we 
should probably find him standing forth as a very 
prominent figure amidst the worth and talent of 
ourcountrymen. We, for our parts, havea very 
great antipathy to the utter extinguishment of 
any such character, whose name and idea have 
filled our infant and youthful years, and have 
grown up with our maturer age, so as to forma 
part and parcel of our constitutional credence ; 
and we must confess that the doubts recently 
thrown, by an able writer in one of our contem- 
porary journals, on the actual existence of such a 
person as Robin Hood, has quite filled us with 
distress, 

We have now, on the left bank of the stream, 
one of the most classical and far-famed spots in 
Scotland—the hill of Cowdenknowes. Of itself it 
is a very pretty, striking hill, starting forward 
from the adjacent eminences, so as to be promi- 
nent in the scene, and rising in a picturesque 
conical shape. No traveller, however incurious, 
could possibly pass up or down the valley without 
putting questions aboutit. But when its connexion 
with Scottish song is known, it immediately rises 
into an object of tenfold importance. There are no 
lessthan threedifferent sets of words, which weare 
acquainted with, adapted to the beautiful, ancient, 
and plaintive air of the “Broom of the Cowden- 
knowes ;” butthe following balladisuniversally be- 
lieved to be the oldest and most original, and, there- 


” 
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fore, we think it right to select and to 


even although it is longer than we could ky it 


*** O the broom, and the bonny, bon broom 
And the broom of the Cowdunkinun 
And aye sae sweet as the lassie sang 
I’ the bought, milking the ewes, 


** The hills are high on ilka side, 
An’ the bought i’ the lirk o’ the hill- 
And aye as she sang her voiee it rane.’ 
Out o’er the head o’ yon hill. “ 


“ There was a troop of gentlemen 

Came riding merrilie by, 
And one of them has rode out of the way 
To the bought, te the bonny May 


“* Weel may yo save and see, bonny lass 
An’ weel may ye save an’ see,’ ; 
‘An’ sae wi’ you, ye weel-bred knight, 
And what's your will wi’ me?’ 


** * The night is misty and mirk, fair May 
And I have ridden astray, i 
And will ye be so kind, fair May, 
As come out and point my way?’ 


“* * Ride out, ride out, ye ramp rider! 
Your steed’s baith stout and strang; 
For out o’ the bought I darena come, 
For fear ’at ye do me wrang.’ 


*** O winna ye pity me, bonny lass, 
O winna ye pity me? 
An’ winna ye pity my poor steed, 
Stands trembling at yon tree 2’ 


** ¢T wadna pity your poor steed, 
Though it were tied to a thorn; 
For if ye wad gain my love the night, 
Ye would slight me ere the morn; 


«« ¢ For I ken ye by your weel-busket hat, 
And your merrie twinkling e’e, 
That ye’re the Laird o’ the Oakland Hills, 
An’ right aft in his companie.’ 


“ He’s ta’en her by the middle jimp, 
And by the grass-green sleeve ; 
He's lifted her over the fauid-dyke, 
And speer’d at her sma’ leave. 


“ O he’s ta’en out a purse 0’ gowd, 


And streeked her yellow hair, ° 


‘ Now take ye that, my bonny May, 
Of me till you hear mair.’ 


“© he’s leapt on his berry-brown steed, 
An soon he’s o’erta’en his men, 
And ane and a’ cried out to him, 
‘O master, ye've tarry'd lang!’ 


“©Q J ha’e been east, and I ha’e been west, 
An’ I ha’e been far o'er the knowes,| 
But the bonniest lass that ever I saw 
Is i’ the bought, milking the ewes.’ 


“ She set the cog upon her head, 
An’ she’s gane singing hame ; 

‘O where ha’e ye been, my ae daughier? 
Ye ha’ena been your lane.’ 


“*( naebody was wi’ me, father, 
O naebody has been wi’ me; 
The night is misty and mirk, father, 
Ye may gang to the door and see. 


“< But wae be to your ewe-herd, father, 
And an ill deed may he die, 
He bug the bought at the back o’ the knowe, 
And a tod has frighted me. 


“¢ There came a tod to the bought door, 
The like I never saw, , 
And ere he had ta’en the lamb he did, 
I had lourd he had ta’en them a.’ 


«‘ O whan fifteen weeks was come and gane, 
Fifteen weeks and three, — 
The lassie began to look thin and pale, 
An’ to long for his merry-twinkling €¢- 














« Jt fell on a day, on a het simmer day, 
She was ca’ing out her father’s kye, 
Bye came & troop o’ gentlemen, 
A’ merrilie riding bye. 


«© Weel may ye save an’ see, bonny May, 
Weel may ye save an’ see! 
Weel I wat ye be a very bonny May, 
But whae’s aught that babe ye are wi’ ?’ 


«“ Never a word could that lassie say, 

For never a ane could she blame; 
An’ never a word could the lassie say, 
But, ‘I have a gudeman at hame.’ 


“6 ¥e lied, ye lied, my very bonny May, 
Sae loud as I hear you lie; 
For dinna ye mind that misty night 
I was i’ the bought wi’ thee ? 
«‘J] ken you by your middle sae jimp, 
An’ your merry twinkling e’e, 
That ye’re the bonny lass i the Cowdenknow, 
An’ ye may weel seem for to be.’ 


«“ Then he’s leapt off his berry-brown steed, 
An’ he’s set that fair May on— 

‘Ca’ out your kye, gude father, yoursell, 
For she’s never ca’ them out again. 


“*J am the Laird of the Oakland Hills, 
I ha’e thirty plows and three; 

An’ I ha’e gotten the bonniest lass 

That's in a’ the south countrie.’ 


29 


The broom is not permitted, in these days of 
agricultural improvement, to cover the lovely 
slopes of the Cowdenknowes. It is, indeed, a 
eurious fact in regard to the history of the plant, 
that it grows to perfection in a very few years, 
some seven or eight, we believe, and then dies 
entirely away, and then some years must gene- 
rally elapse before the seed, with which the ground 
must have necessarily been filled, will vegetate ; 
of this we have ourselves had large experience. 

The remains of the more ancient house of Cow- 
denknowes still stand in the form of an old tower, 
inwhich was the dungeon. The legends of the 
country speak of a very cruel baron who once 
existed, who hanged people without mercy, and 
on the slightest pretences, on a tree at the head 
of the avenue leading to the house. This tree, 
which is very unsightly, from its gnarled and 
festered appearance, still remains, and is known 
by the name of the “ Burrow’s Tree.” But not 
contented with this, he is said to have put some 
of his unfortunate prisoners into casks full of 
spikes, and so to have rolled them down the hill. 
This last act of cruelty is hardly to be credited, 
notwithstanding the distich which still remains— 


“Vengeance! vengeance! When and where ? 
Upon the house of Cowdenknowes, now and evermair.” 


Avery deep pit was discovered recently in the 
bottom of the old tower, which was believed to 
have a communication with the house of Sorrow- 
lessfield, on the opposite side of the water, by a 
trap door, under the hearth of the principal room. 
This place belonged to an ancient family of the 
name ot Fisher, who, at one time, were all cut 
“ in a battle, so that none remained to mourn 
“r the rest, which cireumstance gave rise to the 
“range name. In later times, Mr. Chambers 
tells us, that the last of these Fishers was a very 
Temarkable person. So long as his elder brother 
lived, and possessed the property, he used to re- 
‘ide at the neighbouring village of Earlstoun, in 
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a half-crazed state, supported by a trifling pen- 
sion from the laird, and being the companion and 
sport of the boys as the ‘‘ daft Jock” of the place. 
But the moment he sueceeded to the estate by his 
brother’s death, he at once became a wise and 
well-conducted man, and assumed all the manners 
of arespectable country gentleman. One beautiful 
trait in him was, that he continued till his death 
to remember all those who had been kind to him, 
and pensioned such of them as required his aid ; 
and this excellent part of his conduct may well be 
held out as an example, both to country gentle- 
men and gentlemen of the town. 

The gorge of the valley immediately above the 
point where the Leader joins the Tweed, is filled 
with the fine old residence of the Tods of Dry- 
grange, which is quite embosomed in wood; and 
the road breaks out from this to cross the main 
river by the Fly Bridge, which carries it on to 
St. Boswell’s and Jedburgh. 

And now, kind, gentle, and withal, we trust, 
considerate reader, we venture to ask you, 
whether, since we first embarked with you on the 
Silver Tweed, at its very fountain-head, we have 
not kept to the very bed of its waters with you 
like an otter? We know that your answer must 
be in the affirmative, because we feel that, if we 
had been a very water-kelpy himself, we could not 
have been more uniformly true to our element; so 
much have we been so, indeed, that we have been 
more than once inclined to think that our very ua- 
ture was changed, and we have caught ourselves 
on the very eve of singing out, 

“ Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 

Good luck to your tishing, whom watch ye to-night?” 
Granting these our premises, therefore, we trust 
that you will see neither harm nor impropriety in 
our taking a short recreative carracol according 
to our own fancy. It was the name of St. Bos- 
well’s that put this in our head, and we shall 
have no power to eject it thence, unless we be 
permitted to spin it out of our brain like a sort 
of yarn. St. Boswell’s is well known to be 
the place where his Grace the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch has his hunting stables, and the kennel 
for his fox hounds. He hunts the country 
around, affording sport in the most liberal man- 
ner to all who are disposed to partake of it. 
But do not, gentle reader, suppose that we are 
now meditating to give you the slip, to bid adieu 
to you and your rivers, and to mount and be off 
with his Grace after the hounds. We shall not 
deny, however, that our temptations to do so are 
some of the strongest, for we have here an indi- 
vidual whom we are disposed to think is about 
the very oldest acquaintance we have in life, 
and for whose history and career we have 
always felt a great interest and a high respect ; 
we mean Mr. William Williamson, the Duke's 
huntsman. We knew his father before him, a 
most excellent and much respected man, who 
has often carried us in his arms, and Will we 
knew long before he was attached te the Duke’s 
hounds, and when they were hunted by old Joe 
King. In those very juvenile days we had a 
grey Highland pony called Jenny, which, for 
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symmetry of form, action, speed, and endurance, 
was not to be matched in the three Lothians by 
any quadruped of her inches. When we chanced 
to join the hunting field, therefore, we managed 
to make very good play after the fox went away, 
invariably contriving to get over, or through, what- 
ever obstacle might come in our way. But we must 
confess that envy did now and then rise in our 
hearts, when our friend Will, who, young as he 
was, had already a charge of horses, used to 
come past us, sitting perched, as if it had been 
in the third heavens, on the top of a great 
slapping hunter up to any weight whatsoever, 
under whose very belly we might have easily 
passed both horse and man. We cannot say 
that on such occasions our boyish bile was 
not in some small degree excited, especially 
when we saw him tearing and rattling away 


before us, clearing raspers, five-bar gates, double 


ditches, bullfinches, and stone walls, and every- 
thing that came in his way, whilst we could only 
get on by dodges of the most artful description. 
‘The fact was, that Will’s was destined to be from 
beginning to end a galloping life, whilst, on the 
other hand, our much-revered Sire, who was so 
ready to encourage our angling propensities, dread- 
ing byanticipation the expenses of a hunting stud, 
with its attendant establishment of grooms, strap- 
pers, and stable boys, did everything in his power 
to discourage, ab ovo, our natural born love of hunt- 
ing, and, in the course of a few years, our joining a 
marching regiment necessarily made us walkers 
by profession. As for Will, he followed his 
exreer until he was placed in the highly re- 
sprctable, and to him truly acceptable, situa- 
tion of huntsman to his Grace the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch; and there he now is, a highly esteemed 
gentleman, possessed of a landed property of his 
own acquiring, and blessed with as large a circle 
of friends and acquaintances as any man in 
scotland, all of whom have the greatest respect 
for his character; and if this universal re- 
spect is to be gained by fidelity and straightfor- 
ward honesty, it will be qui‘e the same in the end 


whether these were exercised in fulfilment of the | 


functions of a Lord Chancellor, or in those of a | 
'men of his country was so great that he reared 


good huntsman, When Will was in his prime, his 
yatch was not easily to be found between Turriit 
and Tenterden, and although, as an old and ex- 
perienced hnntsman, he will not go out of his way 
to look for a jump, or ride in the same reckless 


manner he did when we used to follow him on | 


our grey pony Jeuny, yet he is not the man to 
shy a fence when it comes in his way, and his 
judgment in the management of his hounds is 
not to be matehed. We need not say that it gave 
us very great pleasure to see him at a meet the 
season before last, looking as fresh as a four- 
year-old. 

So now, gentlest cf readers, having had the re- 
laxation of this erratic bit of a canter, we shall 
return to the stream, and permitting you to put 
the water-kelpy’s bridle in our mouths, we shall 
carry you down the stream of the Tweed without 
further interruption, singing, “ Merrily swim 
we,” &e, 
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We now come to a very beautiful, nay 
haps, we ought to say the most beautify] ed 
the Tweed, where it meanders considerably as it 
takes its general course in a bold sweep round the 
parish of Merton. On its north side, the ground 
rises to a very considerable height in cultivated 
and wooded hills. From several parts of the road 
that winds over it, most magnificent views arc ep. 
joyed up the vale of the Tweed, including Me}. 
rose and the Eildon hills ; and then, at the same 
time, these rising grounds, and the southerg 
banks, which are likewise covered with timber 
give the richest effect of river scenery to the im. 
mediate environs of the stream. As we follow it 
downwards from the Fly Bridge, we have, on guy 
left, the very ancient place of Bemerside, for eon. 
turics, we believe, the seat of the family of Haie 
Thomas the Rhymer’s prophecy, connected with 
this name, has stood good for generations :~— 


“ Whate’er befall, whate’er betide, 
‘There will aye be a Haig in Bemerside.” 

Most earnestly do we pray that this propheey 
may go on to be fulfilled for ever, or at least so 
long as the place shall produce Haigs who shall 
be as good men as those we have had, and still 
have, the good fortune to be acquainted with. 

We scarcely know a place anywhere which is 
so thoroughly embowered in grand timber as 
Drybargh Abbey. Itis situated in a level penin- 
sula, at no great height above the river, and the 
ruins, which rise in scattered masses out of the 
richest shrubbery, so as even to tower above the 
trees, are exceedingly picturesque. ‘The old 
Earl of Buchan, uncle and predecessor to the 
present peer, whose property it was, and whose 


place of residence was close to it, did a great deal 
about it, both outside and inside. Some of his 


operations were rather fantastical, especially that 
of his filling the chaptcr-house with the plasteret 
Paris casts of a number of worthies, who are 
strangely blended together, and some of whom 
are singularly misplaced. But, so far as he here 
and there added the accessories of planted shrubs 
and ercepers, he has much enriched the whole 
scene. His admiration for the heroes and great 


a colossal statue of Sir William Wallace, twenty 
feet high, on the edge of a rock, overlooking the 
This was executed by Mr. Smith 


We are told that it is seen from 


whole scene, 
of Darnwick. 
Berwick. 

The most beautiful fragment of the ruin is 
that which is called Saint Mary’s aisle, whieh 
formed the south arm of the transept, and which 
still has the greater part of its vaulted roof over 
it ; and let it not be approached save with that 
holy awe which is inspired by the recollection of 
the illustrious dead ! for here repose the ashes of 
the immortal Sir Walter Scott. Here it was 
that, on the 26th of September, 1832, we beheld 
his coffin lowered into the grave, amidst the 
silent sorrow of a countless number of his old 
friends, who were indeed mourners in the traest 
sense of the word. But again we beg to refer to 
the November Number of our Magazine for the 
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ear 1833, where we have given a very particular 
secount of this most impressive scene, written 
hen all the circumstances were fresh upon our 
The whole environs of the Abbey are so beauti- 
go retired, and so sequestered, that the mere 
iprer of woodland nature, who might wander here 
fora time, might find himself, ere he wist, walk- 
ing hand in hand with the muse, albeit hitherto 
wentire stranger to him ; and if she did suggest 
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Out went his line, however, and at the second 
cast it was twisted in ten thousand gordian knots 
amidst the boughs abovehim. He wasa furiously 
passionate little man, and he stamped in the 
water and raved like a demon. A_ servant 
climbed up to unravel this misfortune, for Ander- 
son, in his then blind state, could not have done 
it in a whole week. Right glad to be thus 
assisted, he came ashore and sat down, and 


poured out a string of execrations on the Earl of 


tp him a theme, it could not fail to be one of the | 
rere purest nature, tinged with heavenly colour- | 


-@ and rendered sublime by its approach to the 
throne of the Creator. 


And if such were the in- | 


ggences that always appeared to us to hang over | 
pryburgh Abbey, how much must they now be | 


inereased since it and its surrounding shades have 
had the spirit of Scott associated with them. 

But, alas ! are we now to be condemned to 
hold that the muse of Scottish Romance has 
paried herself in the same grave that holds him 


yho so long and so successfully worshipped her! 


True it is that we know of no one whose turn of | 


jus runs precisely in the same chivalric chan- 
nel with that of Scott. 
yhich was full of the simplest and truest rural 
nature, Which was wont to be listened to with in- 


But there was a voice, | 
' the Tweed. 


tense delight; and why is it that he who gave it | 


utterance should have so long ceased to do so ¢ 


let Professor Wilson answer this question, and | 
let us sugeest that the best way of replying would 
be by yielding to the wishes of his fellow-coun- | 


irymen, and again resuming his literary pursuits. 

Dryburgh was a favourite haunt of ours in our 
javenile days, when we used to angle here, and 
asour fondness for lovely scenery has been very 


paramount ever since our very boyhood, we always | 
ielt less disappointed whilst angling here without | 


saecess, than we should have done on some tamer 
and less luxuriantly rich portion of the river. 


Bat we must not omit to mention that there are | 


some four or five miles of very superior rod fishing 


lorsalmon here, belonging to diflerent proprictors. | 
We used to be attended in former days by a curi- | 


ous parchment-faced little man from the village of 
Newstead, called Anderson. 
angier, and although he used to be soaked in the 
nver every day up to his neck, he invariably 
appeared on the ensuing morning, like a wet shoe 
taat had been too hastily dried, and as if he had 
been shrivelled up into a smaller compass than 
before, This was probably to be ascribed to the 
‘eeans of whisky which he poured down his throat 
after returning from the river to his own fireside 
at night, 
birding the Tweed at some distance below the 
Fly Bridge, when the river was too large for 
prudent people to have made the attempt. Our 
¥etting rendered some whisky necessary on our 
feaching a small inn on the north shore, and 
Were Anderson took so much that, by the time 
pe got down to Dryburgh, where we meant to 
“sh, we were really afraid for his life, when he 
Meeceeded to crash through the thicket of trees 
“ad shrubs that closely bordered the river’s edge, 
"order to dash into the water like a poodle. 





We well remember the risk we ran in| 


He was a first-rate 





Buchan and his trees. ‘* What's the use o’ them, 
I should like to ken, but just to hank our lines 
and spoil our fishing ; od an this place were mine, 
I would rugg out every buss and fell every tree 
upon the lands.’’ He was no sooner free than he 
waded in to a depth that was very perilous in his 
then whiskified condition—almost immediately 
hooked a salmon—and really when he and the 
fish were safely landed together, we felt most 
thankful, for he had slipped and planged about 
so, that we more than onee believed that rod, 
line, fish, and man, would have gone to Ber- 
wick. 

Below Dryburgh Lord Polwarth’s property of 
Merton begins, and runs for about two miles down 
The angling is good, and we believe 
it is pareelled out and let to various gentlemen 
tenants. It is also excellent for trout fishing, es- 
pecially on what is called the Rutherford water, 
where Mr. Stoddart tells us that his friend, John 
Wilson, Esq., had taken, with the minnow, a large 
creel full of fish out of one or two pools, many of 
them above a pound and a half in weight, and 
that he had himself, more than onee, taken trout 
there, with the parr-tail, that weighed nearly 
three pounds, 

As you approach the place of Mackerston, the 
immediate bed of the stream beeomes much diver- 
sified by rocks, both on its side and in its channel. 
This, perhaps, is the only stretch of the river that 
would,in any way, recall those wild and iron-bound 
streams, with which those who have lived in the 
north may have become familiar. The river hur- 
ries very rapidly along, confined between walls of 
rock ; and in some places its current may be said 
to be furious. In other parts, however, there are 
exccllent casts for the rod, although some of their 
very names, as given by Mr. Stoddart, would seem 
to imply anything but peaceful or unincumbered 
waters, as, the Clippers, Red Stane, Side Straik, 
Doors, Willie’s Ower Fa’. The proprietor of 
Mackerston, Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane, 
Bart., has the north side of the water, and his 
Grace the Duke of Roxburgh the south side. 
Mackerston is a fine old aristoeratic-looking 
place, and its proprietor is an honour to his coun- 
try, whether he be considered as a brave soldicr 
or as a scientific philosopher. 

Mr, Stoddart gives us a sketch of a rather in- 
teresting piscatorial character, of this neighbour- 
hood, who rents the fishings of both the proprietors 
here. His name is Robert Kerss—though he is 
usually called Rob of Trows—a man alike inea- 
pable of domineering or of humbling himself. 
‘** One that never had an enemy of his own mak- 
ing, nor cringed to form his friendships, The 
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same in his courtesy to anglers of all ranks and | 
degrees—to a beggar as to a duke. As a rod- 
fisher for salmon, Rob Kerss has few equals, and 
in all matters regarding fishing, he is enthusiastic 
beyond measure. To be in the boat with him, 
when the fish are in a taking humour, is a treat 
well worth the paying for. He never grudges the 
escape of a fish, and has always an encouraging or 
original remark at hand to keep up the spirit of | 
the amusement.” His cottage is prettily situated | 
on a bank, among trees, where his noble and liberal | 
landlord, the Duke of Roxburgh, has supplied | 
the old man with every comfort and convenience. | 

Immediately below Rob Kerss’s house, the | 
Duke of Roxburgh’s fishings begin, and stretch, 
for nearly four miles, to a point about half a-mile 
below Kelso. There are few anglers who know | 
how to make the most of a good piece of water | 
so well as his Grace, as may be conceived from 
the fact, that it is by no means uncommon for 
him to kill betwixt twenty and thirty fish in the 
course of the day. This part of the Tweed is ex- 
tremely rich and beautiful, for it has within it all 
the extensive and magnificently-grown timber of 
the park of Fleurs Palace, now one of the grandest 
places of residence in Scotland. Nothing can 
surpass the beauty of the scene when looked at 
from Kelso bridge. And then, when it is taken 
from other points, the bridge itself, the ruined 
abbey, the buildings of the town, with the wooded 
banks and the broad river, form a combination of 
objects, harmonizing tegether, which are rarely 
to be met with. Each particular description of 
scenery requires to be judged of and estimated 
according to its own merits. You cannot, with | 
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any good effect or propriety, compare a 
mountainous, and rocky, Highland scene with 
rich, lowland district. But this we wil] say, ° 
of all such lowland scenes, we know of none 
can surpass the environs of Kelso ; for whilst the 
mind is there filled with all those pleasing acy. 
ciations with peace and plenty, which such 

are generally more or less calculated to ins» 
there are many parts of it which would furnish 
glowing subjects for the artist. Here the Tweed 
is joined by the Teviot, and we must, therefore, 
mount to the source of this latter stream, and 
trace its whole course, before we follow the former 
any farther. But, ere we begin this, Will oy 
kind reader permit us to explain, that, during all 
the time in which we have been engaged in jp. 
flicting this deluge of fluvial matter upon him, we 
have been so much of an invalid as to be unable 


to sit up sufficiently long to use pen and ink, and 


that all our private, as well as our official, letters 
have been written for us by an amanuensis, To 
such of our friends as may have received th 
therefore, it may be matter of wonder how we 
could have managed to have produced so much 
writing for the press, and to these we are anxious 
to explain, that this has been entirely owing 
to the great kindness and courtesy of our pub- 
lishers, who have, in the most obliging manner, 
condescended to print from our manuscript, written 
with a black-lead pencil, an instrument which, 
being altogether unlike a pen that is dependant 
on supplies of ink, we can use it with greatease and 
convenience, even whenlying on our back ona sofa, 
and looking upwards to the paper we are writing 
on, as if it were the milky-way over our heads. 





CASSANDRA. 


FROM SCHILLER. 


Joy ran high in halls of Ilion 
bE’ er the lofty fortress fell ; 
Song from all the exulting million 
Shook the tuneful golden shell. 
Weary, every hand abideth, 
Pausing from the tearful strife, 
While the hero-souled Pelides 
Priam’s daughter woos to wife. 


Bearing laurel boughs they follow 
To the temples, throng on throng, 
To the shrine of bright Apollo, 
To the Thymbrian god of Song. 
Through each alley, echoes waking, 
Sounds of joy Bacchantic roll, 
Whilst her moan, unheeded making, 
Sorrows on one mournful soul. 


Joyless, midst the joy prevailing, 
The despised Cassandra roves, 

Stung with sorrow unavailing, 
To Apollo’s laurel groves, 

In the forest’s deep recesses 
Bursts into prophetic sound, 

And the fillet from her tresses 
Casts indignant on the ground. 


‘* Mirth each lingering terror chases, 

Every heart beats high in cheer, 
Hope revives their care-worn faces, 
Sumptuous swells the bridal year. 





Me alone of all the mullion, 
Me no fond illusion waits, 
For I see, on swooping pinion, 

Ruin hover o’er these gates. 


«‘ T behold a torch-light glowing, 
But not borne in Hymen’s hand, 
Flashes o’er the welkin throwing, 
All unlike from offering brand. 
Plenteous banquets they are spreading, 
But io my prophetic mind 
I can hear the Godhead treading, 
Who shall hurl them to the wind. 


«‘ Sunk in speechless grief I languish, 

Or to desert wastes repair, 

For they chide my mortal anguish, 
And they mock at my despair. 

By the thoughtful wise admonished, 
By the joyous held to scorn, 

Thou too grievously hast punished, 
Pythean ! I too much have borne. 


«* Oh! thou God relentless-minded ! 
Why unseal my spirit’s sight, 
In this city of the blinded, 
In a land debarred of light. 
Why impart the gift of seeing, 
What no power can turn aside, 
The foreshadowed must have being, 





The predestined must betide. 
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«*/Tis profane the cerecloth riving, 
Where a spectre lurks beneath ; 

Error is the law of living, ve 

na Knowledge but the name for death. 

“i Take, oh! take thy mournful splendour, 
From mine eyes the lurid gleam ; 

Cursed the mortal thou would'st render 
Mirror to thy flaming beam! 


«¢ Give me back my vision bounded, 
And my senses’ duskened sheen ; 
Word of joy nor song I’ ve sounded 
Since thy mouthpiece I have been. - 
Thou the Future hast imparted, 
But the Present turned to pain, 
Reft me of my youth light-hearted— 
Take thy treacherous gifts again! 


«¢ With the bride’s adornment never 
I my dewy locks might twine: 
Since thy vestal vowed for ever, 
I observe thy mournful shrine. 
Grief my budding spring-time blighted, 
Youth exhaled in sighs unblessed, 
Every pang that near me lighted 
Thrilled from my responsive breast. 


‘* Sportive joy of souls revealing, 
All around me live and love 
In the youthful tide of feeling ; 
Me but pain and sorrow move. 
Nor for me the spring reviving, 
Spreads o’er earth its festive green ; 
Who that owns to joy in living 
Down its dark abyss has seen ? 


‘¢ Happy in her blind delirium, 
In her hopes ecstatic blessed, 
To enclasp the Dread of Ilion 
As a bridegroom to her breast. 


CASSANDRA. 





















See the sister’s heart proud swelling, 
Vainly struggling calm to seem ; 
Scaree ye gods there o'er us dwelling, 
Hails she happier in her dream. 


«* T too 've gazed on him entreating, 
Whom my yearning heart desired, 
And partook the blissful greeting, 
By the warmth of love inspired. 
But to nuptial dwelling never 
With the loved one might depart, 
For a Stygian shadow ever 
Cast its baleful gloom athwart. 


“<< Spectres gaunt and shapes ungainly 

Flock from Tartarus’ shores to me, 

Seeking rest or roaming vainly 
From the grisly bands to flee. 

? Midst the youthful sports and babble 
Still the phantom troop would steal, 

Shudderiag grim and hideous rabble ! 
Howe’er could I joyous feel. 


< 


o~ 


I behold the glaive descending, 
And the murderer’s visage glare ; 
To the sacrifice impending, 
With a conscious step repair. 
On my gaze these visions fasten, 
Felt, foreboded, fearless scanned ; 
To my destined doom I hasten, 
Death—upon a foreign strand.” 


While her plaintive tones thus wander, 
Hark! what deafening shouts arise ! 
At Minerva’s portal yonder, 
Stretched, a corpse Achilles lies. 
Discord’s gory crest proud towers, 
The protecting gods are gone, 
Thunder breaks and darkness lowers 
O’er devoted Ilion. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, July, 1847, 


J.J.5, 





SECRET SOCIETIES. 
BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
PART II. 


Has the modern world no hoax of its own, 
answering to the Eleusinian mysteries of Grecian 
days‘ Qh, yes, it has. I have a very bad opin- 
ion of the ancient world; and it would grieve me 
if such a world could be shown to have beaten us 
even in the quality of our hoaxes, I have, also, 
not avery favourable opinion of the modern world. 
But I dare say that in fifty thousand years it will 
be considerably improved ; and, in the meantime, 
if we are not quite so good or so clever as we ought 
to be, yet still we are a trifle better than our ances- 
tors; | hope we are up to a hoax any day. A man 
must be a poor creature that can’t invent a hoax. 
For two centuries we have had a first-rate one ; 
and its name is Freemasonry. Do you know the 
secret, my reader? Or shall I tell you? Send 
me a consideration, and I will. But stay, the 
Weather being so fine, and philosophers, there- 
fore, so good-tempered, I'll tell it you for nothing ; 
whereas, if you become a mason, you must pay 
for it. Here is the secret. When the novice is 
introduced into the conclave of the Freemasons, 
the grand-master looks very fierce at him, and 
draws his sword, which makes the novice look 
very melancholy, as he is not aware of having 

time as yet for any profaneness, and fancies, 
therefore, that somebody must have been slander- 
ug him. Then the grand-master, or his deputy, 





cites him to the bar, saying, “ What’s that you 
have in your pocket ?’’ To which the novice re- 
plies, “‘ A guinea.” ‘ Anything more?” ‘* An- 
other guinea.’’ ‘‘ Then,” replies the official per- 
son in a voice of thunder, “ Fork out.” Of 
course to a man coming sword in hand few people 
refuse to do that, This forms the first half of the 
mysteries ; the second half, which is by much 
the more interesting, consists entirely of brandy. 
In fact, this latter mystery forms the reason, or 
final cause, for the elder mystery of the Forking 
out. But how did I learn all this so accurately ? 
Isn’t a man liable to be assassinated, if he betrays 
that ineffable mystery or @ofjneo of masonry, 
which no wretch but one since King Solomon’s 
days is reputed ever to have blabbed# And per- 
haps, reader, the wretch didn’t blab the whole ; 
he only got as far as the Forking out ; and being 
a churl who grudged his money, he ran away 
before reaching the brandy. So that this fellow, 
if he seems to you but half as guilty as myself, 
on the other hand is but half as learned. It’s 
better for you to stick by the guiltier man.. And 
yet, on consideration, I am not soguilty as we have 
both been thinking. Perhaps it was a mistake, 
Dreaming on days far back, when I was scheming 
for an introduction to the honourable society of 
the masons, and of course to their honourable 
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secret, with the single-minded intention of in- 
stantly betraying that secret to a dear female 
friend (and, you see, in honour it was not possible 
for me to do otherwise, because she had made me 
promise that I would)—all this time I was sooth- 
ing my remorse with a belief that woman was 
answerable for my treachery, she having positively 
compelled me to undertake it. When suddenly 
I woke into a bright conviction that all was a 
dream ; that I had never been near the Free- 
masons; that I had treacherously evaded the 
treachery which I ought to have committed, by 
perfidiously forging a secret quite as good, very 
likely better, than that which I was pledged in 
honour to betray ; and that, if anybody had 
ground of complaint against myself, it was not 
the grand-master, sword-in-hand, but my poor 
ill-used female friend, so confiding, so amiably 
eredulous in my treachery, so cruelly deccived, 
who had swallowed a mendacious account of 
Freemasonry forged by myself, the same which, 
I greatly fear that, on looking back, I shall find 
mysclf to have been palming, in this very page, 
upon the much-respected reader. Seriously, how- 
ever, the whole bubble of Freemasonry was shat- 
tered in a paper which I myself once threw into 
a London journal about the year 1823 or 4. It 
was a paper in this sense mine, that from me it 
had received form and arrangement; but the 
materials belonged to a learned German, viz., 
Buhle, the same (Ebclison) that edited the “ Bi- 
pont Aristotle,” and wrote a History of philoso- 
phy. No German has any conception of style. 
I therefore did him the favour to wash his dirty 
face, and make him presentable amongst Chris- 
tians; but the substance was drawn entirely 
from this German book. It was there establish- 
ed, that the whole hoax of masonry had been in- 
vented in the year 1629 by one Andrea ; and the 
reason that this exposure could have dropped out 
of remembrance, is probably, that it never reach- 
ed the public ear ; partly because the journal had 
a limited circulation ; but much more because 
the title of the paper was not so constructed as to 
indicate its object. A titie, which seemed to pro- 
mise only a discussion of masonic doctrines, must 
have repelled everybody ; whereas, it ought to 
have announced (what in fact it accomplished) 
the utter demolition of the whole masonic edifice. 
At this moment I have not space for an abstract 
of that paper; but it was conclusive ; and here- 
after, when I have strengthened it by facts since 
noticed in my own reading, it may be right to 
place it more effectually before the public eye. 
Finally, I will call the reader’s attention to 
the most remarkable by far of all secret societies 
ever heard of, and for this reason, that it sud- 
denly developed the most critical wisdom in a 
dreadfal emergency ; secondly, the grandest pur- 
pose ; and, lastly, with entire success. The pur- 
pose was, to protect a jewel by hiding it from all 
eyes, whilst it navigated a sea swarming with 
enemies. The critical wisdom was the most re- 


markable evidence ever given by the primitive 
Christians of that scrpent’s subtlety which they 
had been warned to combine with the innocence 
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of the dove. The stecess Was, the victory ae: 
Christian church over the armies maa? ee 
its infancy. Without falsehood, without daatigip: 
of falsehood, all the benefits of falsehood——the ‘phos 
foundest—were secured. Without need to abjury 
anything, all that would have raised a demoniae » 
yell for instant abjuration was suddenly hiddey’ 
out of sight. In noonday the Christian chore 
was suddenly withdrawn behind impenetrable 
veils, even as the infant Christ himself was 
caught up to the secrecies of Egypt and the wi: 
derness from the bloody wrath of Herod. And 
whilst the enemies of this infant Society were 
roaming around them on every side, secking for 
them, walking upon their very traces, absolutely 
touching them, or divided from their victims only 
as children in bed have escaped from murderers 
in thick darkness, sheltered by no screen but a 
muslin curtain ; all the while the inner principle 
of the church lurked as in the cell at the centre 
of a labyrinth. Was the hon. reader ever in a 
real labyrinth, like that described by Herodotus? 
We have all been in labyrinths of debt, labyrinths 
of error, labyrinths of metaphysical nonsense, 
But I speak of literal labyrinths. Now, at Bath, 
in my labyrinthine childhood, there was such a 
mystery. This mystery I used to visit ; and I 
can assert that no type ever flashed upon my 
mind so pathetically shadowing out the fatal 
irretrievability of early errors in life. Turn but 
wrong at first entering the thicket, and all 
was over; you were ruined ; no wandering 
could recover the right path. Or suppose you 
even took the right turn at first, what of that? 
You couldn’t expect to draw a second prize ; five 
turnings offered very soon after; your chance of 
escaping error was now reduced to one-fifth of 
unity ; and supposing that again you draw no 
blank, not very far had you gone before fourteen 
roads offered. What remained for you to do 
Why, if you were a wise man, to lie down 
and ery. None but a presumptuous fool would 
count upon drawing for a third time a prize, and 
such a prize as one amongst fourteen. I mention 
all this, I recall this image of the poor Sidney 
Labyrinth, whose roses, I fear, must long ago 
have perished, betraying all the seerets of the 
mysterious house, simply to teach the stranger 
how secure is the heart of a labyrinth, Gibraltar 
is nothing to it. You may sit in that deep grave- 
like recess, you may hear distant steps approach- 
ing, but laugh at them. If you are coining, 

have all the implements of coining round about 
you, never trouble yourself to hide them. No- 
body will in this life ever reach you. Why, it is 
demonstrable by the arithmetic of combinations, 
that if a man spent the flower of his life as 
police-officer in trying to reach your colpilg-— 
shop, he could not do it; you might rest asin® 
sanctuary, that is, hidden and inaccessible ie 
those who do not know the secret of the yeni - 
cealment. In that recess you might keep ll 
private still for a century without fear of the aid 
exciseman, Light, common daylight, ae ted 
show you the stars; on the contrary, “it hides 
them; and the brighter this light 
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gore it. hides them. Even £0, from the 
perio, machinery of tho earliest Christian 
aot, whatever suspicions might walk about in 
*kness; all. efforts of fanatical enemies at 

-»¢ ap entrance within the air-woven gates of 
ese entrenchments were (as the reader will see) 
ty thrown away. Round and round the 

_¢ Jews must have circumambulated the 

like the poor gold fish eternally wheeling 
wand his crystal wall, but, after endless cruisings, 
nearer to any opening. That concealment 
orthe Christian nursery was absolutely required, 
else martyrdom would have come too 
Martyrdom was good for watering the 
charch, and quickening its harvests ; but, at this 
arly stage of advance, it would utterly have ex- 
tiated the church. Ifa voice had been heard 
fom. heaven, saying, ‘‘ Let there be martyrs,” 
yon the great answering return would be heard 
ing back from earth, “‘ And there were mar- 
ts.” But for this there must be time; the 
ére, to be sure, will never be extinguished, if 
wee thoroughly kindled; but, in this earliest 
trilight of the primitive faith, the fire is buta 
jttle gathering of scanty fuel fanned by human 
peath, and barely sufficient to show one golden 
nliving star in all the mighty wilderness. 

Tiere was the motive to the secret socicty which 
Jam going to describe ! there was its necessity ! 
“Masque, or you will be destroyed!” was the 
private signal among the Christians. ‘“ Fall flat 
m your faces,” says the Arab to the pilgrims, 
sen he sces the purple haze of the simoom run- 
ting before the wind. ‘ Lie down, men,” says 
the eaptain to his fusiliers, ‘‘ till these hurricanes 
the artillery be spent.” To hide from the 
tom, during its first murderous explosion, 
vas so absolutely requisite, that, simply 
fom its sine qua non necessity, and supposing 
there were no other argument whatever, I should 
wfer thatit had been a fact. Because it must have 
wen, therefore (I should say), it was. However, 
# as you like; pray use your own pleasure; con- 
fider yourself quite at home amongst my argu- 
nents, and kick them about with as little apology 
wifthey were my children and servants. What 
nakes me so easy in the matter is, that I use thie 
shove argument—though, in my opinion, a strong 
me—ex abundanti ; it is one string more than | 
vantto my bow; so I can afford to lose it, even 
fllose it unjustly. But, by quite another line 
¢agument, and dispensing with this altogether, 
Imean to make you believe, reader, whether you 
lke itor not. ; 

Lonee threw together a few thoughts upon this 
ekeure question of the Essenes, which thoughts 
te published at the time in a celebrated jour- 
“al, and my reason for referring to them here 
*@ connexion with a single inappropriate ex- 
Mision since applied to that paper. In a short 

on myself in his ‘* Gallery of Literary 
Pirtraits” Mr, Gilfillan spoke of that little dis- 
Riition in terms beyond its merit, and I thank 
for his kind opinion. But as to one word, 
M-afleeting myself but the subject, I find it a 
ity, of sincerity to dissent from hii, He 
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calls the thesis of that paper “ paradogical.” 
Now paradox is a very charming thing, and, 


since leaving off opium, I take a great deal too 
much of it for my health. But, in this caso, the 
paradox lies precisely and outrageously in the op- 
posite direction ; that is, when used (as the word 
paradox commonly is) to mean something that 
startles by its extravagance. Else I have twice 
or three times explained in print, for the benefit 
of my female or non-Grecian readers, that para- 
dor, being a purely Greek word, ought strictly to 
be read by a Grecian light, and then it implies 
nothing, of necessity, that may not be right. Here 
follows a rigorous definition of paradox in a 
Greek sense. Not that only is paradoxical which, 
being really false, puts on the semblance of truth; 
but, secondly, that, also, which, being really true, 
puts on the semblance of falsehood. For,, lite- 
rally speaking, everything is paradoxical which 
contradicts the public dowa (df), that is, conira- 
dicts the popular opinion, or the public expecta- 
tion, which may be done by a truth as easily as 
a falsehood. The very weightiest truths now 
received amongst men have nearly all of them, in 
turn, in some one stage of their development, 
been found strong paradoxes to the popular 
mind. Hence it is, viz., in the Grecian sense of 
the word paradox, as something extraordinary, 
but not on that account the less likely to be true, 
that several great philosophers have published, 
under the idea and title of paradoxes, sou.> “rst- 
rate truths on which they desired to fix public at- 
tention ; meaning, in a short-hand form, to say— 
“Here, reader, are some extraordinary truths, 
looking so very like falsehoods, that you would 
never take them for anything else if you were not 
invited to give them a special examination.” 
soyle published some elementary principles in 
hydrostatics as paradoxes. Natural philosophy 


_1s overrun with paradoxes. Mathematics, mecha- 


nies, dynamics, are all partially infested with 
them. And in morals the Stoics threw their 
weightiest doctrines under the rubric of para- 
doxes—a fact which survives to this day in a 
little essay of Cicero’s, To be paradoxical, there- 
fore, is not necessarily to be unphilosephic ; and 
that being so, it might seem as though Mr, Gil- 
fillan had laid me under no obligation to dissent 
from him; but used popularly, as naturally Mr. 
Gilfillan meant to use it in that situation, the 
word certainly throws a reproach of extravagance 
upon any thought, argument, or speculation, to 
which it is imputed, 

Now it is important for the reader to understand 
that the very first thing which ever fixed my 
sceptical eye upon the whole fable of the Essenes, 
as commonly received amongst Christian churches, 
was the intolerable extravagance of the received 
story. The outrageousness—the mere Cyclopian 
enormity of its paradox—this, and nothing else, it 
was that first extorted from me, on a July day, 
one long shiver of horror at the credulity, the 
bottomless credulity, that could have swallowed 
such a legend of delirium. Why, Pliny, my ex- 
cellent sir, you were a gentleman mixing with 
men of the highest circles—~you were yourself 
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a man of fine and brilliant intellect—a jealous in- 
quirer—and, in extent of science, beyond your 
contemporarics—how came you, then, to lend an 
ear, so learned as yours, to two such knaves as 
your Jewish authorities ? For, doubtless, it was 
they, viz., Josephus and Philo-Judeus, that 
poisoned the Plinian ear. Others from Alexan- 
dria would join the cabal, but these vagabonds 
were the ringleaders. Now there were three 
reasons for specially distrusting such men, two 
known equally well to Pliny and me, one sepa- 
rately to myself. Jews had by that time earned 
the reputation, in Roman literature, of being cre- 
dulous by preference amongst the children of 
earth. That was one reason ; a second was, that 
all men tainted with intense nationality, and es- 
pecially if not the gay, amiable, nationality of 
Frenchmen, but a gloomy unsocial nationality, 
are liable to suspicion as liars. So much was 
known to Pliny; and a third thing which was not, 
Teould have told him, viz., that Josephus was 
the greatest knave in that generation. A learned 
man in Ireland is at this moment bringing outa 
new translation of Josephus, which has, indeed, 
long been wanted ; for “ wicked Will Whiston’’* 
was a very moderate Grecian—a miscrable anti- 
quarian—a coarse writer of Euglish—and, at that 
time of day, in the absence of the main German 
and English researches on the many questions 
(chronological or historical) in Syro-Judaic and 
Egyptian antiquities, had it not within his physi- 
cal possibilities to adorn the Sparta which chance 
had assigned him, From what I hear, the history 
will benefit by this new labour of editorial cul- 
ture ; the only thing to be feared is, that the his- 
torian, the bad Josephus, will not be merito- 
riously scourged. J, lietor, colliga manus. One 





“Wicked Will Whiston.’—In this ave, when Swift is 
so little read, it may be requisite to explain that Swirt it | 
was who fastened this epithet of wicked to Will Whiston; 
and the humour of it lay in the ve rv ine ongruity of the 
epithet ; for Whiston, thus sketched as a profligate, was 
worn to the bone by the anxieties of secrupulousness: he was 
anything but wicked, being pedantic, crazy, and fantas- 
tical in virtue after a fashion of his own. He ruined his 
wife and family, he ruined himself and all that trusted in 
him, by crotchets that he never could explain toany rational 
man; and by one thing that he never explained to him- 
self, which a hundred years after I explained very clearly, 
viz., that all his heresies in religion, all his erazes in eccle- 
siastical antiquities, in casuistical morals, and even as to 
the discovery of the longitude, had their rise, not (as his 
friends thought) in too much conscientiousness and too 
much learning, but in too little rhubarb and magnesia. In 
his autobiography he has described his own craziness of 
stomach in a way to move the gravest reader’s laughter, 
and the sternest reader’s pity. Everbody, in fact, that knew 
his case and history, stared at him, derided him, pitied him, 
and, in some degree, respected him. For he was a man 
of eternal self-sacrifice, and that is always venerable; he 
was a man of primitive unworldly sincerity, and that is al- 
ways lovely ; yet both the one and the other were associ- | 
ated with so many oddities and absurdities, as compelled 
the most equitable judge at times to join in the general 
laughter. He and Humphry Ditton, who both held official 
stations as mathematicians, and were both honoured with 
the acquaintance of Sir Isaac Newton, had both been can- 
didates for the Parliamentary prize as discoverers of the 
longitude, and, naturally, both were found wrong: which | 
furnishes the immediate theme for Swift's savage ridicule : 








“ The longitude mist on 
By wicked Will Whiston ; 
And not better hit on 
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By good Master Ditton.” 


aspect of Josephus and his character ocean, 
me as interesting, viz., when placed jn nh 
with the character so different, and the »,.;,: 
partially the same, of St. Paul. In both, 
suddenly detained for inspection at an early 
of their career, we have a bigot of the ae 
tractable quality ; and in both the bigotry he 
pressed its ferocity exclusively upon the ¢ > 
tians, as the newborn heretics that troubled the 
unity of the national church. Thus far the par 
ties agree ; and they agree also in being as testy 
ed as the limited affinities in their native studieg 
to exotic learning would allow. But from that 
point, up to which the resemblance iy Position, jg 
education, in temper, is so close, how e 
opposed ! Both erring profoundly ; yet the one net 
only in his errors, but by his errors showing him. 
self most single-minded, conscientious, rd 
devout ; a holy bigot ; as incapable of anyth; 
mercenary then, of anything insidious, or of eon 
promise with any mode of self-interest, as after the 
rectification of his views he was incapable of com. 
promise with profounder shapes of error, The 
other, a time-serving knave, sold to adulation and 
servile ministeries ; a pimp ; a liar ; or ready for 
any worse office, if worse is named on earth. 
Never on any human stage was so drainatically 
realised, as by Josephus in Rome, the delineation 
of the poet : 
¥ * * * 
‘* A fingering meddling slave ; 
One that would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave.” 

Yes, this master in Israel, this leader of Sanhe. 
drims, went as to a puppet-show, sac the leng day 
through tosee a sight. What sight? Jugglers 
was it ¢ buffoons ¢ tumblers ¢ dancing dogs? or 
a reed shaken by the wind? Oh, no! Simply 
to see his ruined country carried captive in efigy’ 
through the city of her conqueror—to see the 
sword of the Maccabees hung up as a Roman 
trophy—to sce the mysteries of the glorious tem- 
ple dragged from secrecy before the grooms and 
gladiators of Rome. Then when this was finish 
ed, a woe that would once have caused Hebrew 
corpses to stir in their graves, he goes home 
find his atrivm made glorious with the mont 
ments of a thousand years that had descended 


|through the princes of Hebrew tribes ; and to 


find his luxury, his palace, and his haram, 
charged asa perpetual tax upon the groans of 
his brave unsurrendering countrymen, that bad 
been sold as slaves into marble quarries: ty 
worked extra hours, that the only traitor to Jert 
salem might revel in honour. : 
When first I read the account of the Lssenes @ 
Josephus, I leaned back in my seat, and apostre- 


_phised the writer thus :—“ Joe, listen to M, 


you’ye been telling us a fairy tale; and, for my 
part, I’ve no objection to a fairy tale in any 84% 
ation ; because, if one can make no use of it ome- 
self, one always knows a child that will be thank- 
ful for it. But this tale, Mr. Joseph, happess 
also to be a lie; secondly, a fraudulent lie : 
thirdly, a malicious lie.” It was a feta 
hatred against Christianity. For I shall 


noralit 
all in 1 
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weir se 
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er a little when I inform him that, if there 
q syllable of truth in the main statement 
hus, then at one blow goes to wreck the 
edifice of Christianity. Nothing but blind- 

ges and insensibility of heart to the true internal 
idence of Christianity could ever have hidden 
gis from men. Religious sycophants who affect 
he rofoundest admiration, but in their hearts 
gel none at all, for what they profess to regard 
ythe beauty of the moral revelations made in 
de New Testameut, are easily cheated, and eften 
ue been cheated, by the grossest plagiarisms 
om Christianity offered to them as the pure 
wiaral growths of paganism. 1 would engage 
» write a Greck version somewhat varied and 
abled of the Sermon on the Mount, were it 
widen in Pompeii, unearthed, and published as 
farment from a posthumous work of a Stoic, 
ih the certain result that very few people in- 
el should detect in it any signs of forgery. 
There are several cases of that nature actually 
muspected at this hour, which my deep cynicism 
wi detestation of human hypocrisy yet antici- 
sates a banquet of gratification in one day expos- 
wm, Oh, the millions of deaf hearts, deaf to 
merything really impassioned in music, that pre- 
ynd to-radmire Mozart! Oh, the worlds of hypo- 
rites who cant about the divinity of Scriptural 
morality, and yet would never see any lustre at 
i] in the most resplendent of Christian jewels, 
povided the pagan thief had a little disguised 
their setting. The thing has been tried long be- 
ore the case of the #ssenes ; and it takes more 
than a scholar to detect the imposture. A philo- 
pher, who must also be a scholar, is wanted. 
eeye that suspects and watches, is needed. 


: ' 
their setting’ 


T 
N 
Vhristianity tilted for the first four centuries ; 
vil men and enemies were cruising, and an 
\lexandrian Pharos is required to throw back a 
ight broad enough to search and sweep the guilty 


eerets of those times. The Church of Rome has 


aways thrown a backward telescopic glance of 


mestion and uneasy suspicion upon these ridicu- 
ins Ezsenes, and has repeatedly come to the 
nght practical conclusion—that they were, and 
must have been, Christians under some mask or 
ther; but the failure of Rome has been in ear- 
yag the Ariadne’s thread through the whole 
kbvrinth from centre to circumference. Rome 
las given the ultimate solution rightly, but has 
wt ‘in geometrical language) raised the construc- 
“nof the problem with its conditions and steps 
€ evolution. Shall I tell you, reader, in a brief 
memnberable form what was the crime of the 
bound Josephus, through this fable of the 

‘es in relation to Christ ? It was the very 


‘ K | 
’me crime as that of the hound Lauder in rela- | 
tie; j . ° . | 
“nto Milton. Lauder, about the middle of the 


“century, bearing deadly malice to the memory 
Milton, conceived the idea of charging the 
Feat poet with plagiarism. He would greatly 
a preferred denying the value ix toto of the 

aradise Lost.”’ But, as this was hopeless, 

text best course was to say—Well, let it be as 
4s you please, it is none of Milton’s. And, 
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Dark seas were those over which the ark of | 












to prepare the way for this, he proceeded to trans- 
late into Latin (but with plausible variations in 
the expression or arrangement) some ef the most 
memorable passages in the poom. By this means 
he had, as it were, melted down or broken up the 
golden sacramental plate, and might now apply 
it to his own felonious purposes. The false 
swindling travesty of the Miltonic passage he 
produced as the uudoubted original, professing to 
have found it in some rare or obscure author, not 
easily within reach, and then saying—Judge (I 
beseech you) for yourself, whether Milton were 
indebted to this passage or not. Now, reader, 
a falschood is a falsehood, though uttered under 
circumstances of hurry and sudden trepidation ; 
but certainly it becomes, though not more a false- 
hood, yet more criminally, and hatefully a false- 
hood, when prepared from afar and elaborately 
supported by fraud, and dovetailing into fraud, 
and having no palliation from pressure and haste. 
A man is a knave who falsely, but in the panic 
of turning all suspicion from himself, charges 
you or me with having appropriated another 
inan’s jewel. But how much more odiously is he 
a knave, if with no such motive of screening him. 
self, if out of pure devilish malice to us, he has 
contrived in preparation for his own lie to conceal 
the jewel about our persons! This was what the 
wretch Lauder tried hard to do for Milton. This 
was what the wretch Josephus tried hard to do 
for Christ. Josephus grew up to be a mature 
man, about thirty-five years old, during that ear- 
liest stage of Christianity, when the divine mo- 
rality of its founder was producing its first pro- 
found impression, through the advantage of a dim 
religious one, still brooding over the Last, from 
the mysterious death of that founder. I wish 
that the reader would attend to a thing which I 
am going to say. In 1859-40 and 41, it was 
found by our force in Affghanistan that, in a de- 
gree much beyond any of the Hindoo races, the 
Affghan Sirdars and officers of rank were pro- 
foundly struck by the beauty of the Evangelists ; 
especially in five or six passages, amongst which 
were the Lord’s Prayer, and the Sermon on thg 
Mount, with one ortwo Parables. The reason of 
this was, that the Atfghans, though more simple 
and unpolished than the Hindoos, were also in a 
far more natural condition of moral feeling ; 
being Mahometans, they were much more ad- 
vanced in their conceptions of Deity ; and they 
had never been polluted by the fearful distrae- 
tions of the Hindoo polytheism, Now, Lam far from 
insinuating that the Romans of that first Christian 
era were no further advanced in culture than the 
Affghans. Yet still I affirm that, in many features, 


| both moral and intellectual, these two martial 


races resembled each other. Both were slow and 
tenacious (that is adhesive) in their feelings. Both 
had a tendency to dulness, but for that very rea- 
son to the sublime. Mercurial races are never 
sublime. There were twochaunels through whom 
the Palestine of Christ’s day communicated 
with the world outside, viz., the Romans of the 
Roman armies, and the Greek colonists. Syria, 
under the Syro-Macedonian dynasty ; Palestine, 
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under the house of Antipater ; and Egypt, under 
the Ptolemies—were all deluged with Greek emi- 
grants and settlers. Of these two races, the subtle, 
agile Greek, unprincipled, full of change and 
levity, was comparatively of little use to Chris- 
tianity as a centre, waiting and seeking for means 
of diffusion. Not only were the deeper conscien- 
tious instincts of the Romans more suited toa 
profound religion, as instruments for the radiation 
of light, but also it is certain that the military 
condition per se supplies some advantages towards 
a meditative apprehension of vast eternal pro- 


blems beyond what can be supplied by the frac- | 


tionary life of petty brokerage or commerce, This 
is also certain, that Rome itself—the idea whieh 
predominatedin Romancamps—cherished amongst 
her soldierv, from the very enormitics of her state, 
and from the chaos of her internal life, a ten- 
dency to vast fermentations of thought favonrable 
to revolutions in man’s internal worlds of feeling 
and aspirations. Hence it will be found, if once 
a man’s eye is directed into that current, that no 
classes of people did so much for the propagation 
of Christianity as the officers of the Roman army, 
centurions, tribunes, prefects, legates, &c., or as 
the aulic officers, the great ceremonial officers of 
the imperial court—or as the an/ic ladics, the 
ereat leading ladies that had praetically much in- 
fluence on the ear of Cesar. The utter dying 
away of the Roman paganism, which had become 
quite as powerless to all the accomplished men 
and women of Rome for any purpose of terror or 
of momentary consolation as to us English at pre- 
sent the mythology of Fairies, left a frichtful 
vacuum in the mind of Roman erandeces—a horror 
as of voyagers upon some world floating away 
without he!msman or governor. In this unhappy 
aritation of spirit, and permanent posture of clamo- 
rous demand for light, a nidus was already forming 
for a deep brooding interest in any great spiritual 
phenomena of breadth and power that might any- 
where arise amongstmen. Athens was too windy, 
too conceited, too shallow in feeling, to have been 
much impressed by the deepest revolutionary 
movements in religion. Butin Lome, besides the 
far different character of the national mind, there 
were what may be ealled spiritual horrors arising, 


which (like dreadful nervous diseases) unfolded 


territically to the experience spiritual capacities 
and openings beyond what had been suspected. 
The great domestic convulsions of Rome, the poi- 
sonings and assassinations, that gleam so foar- 
fully from the pictures of Juvenal, were beginning 
about this period. It was not that by any course 
palpable logic, as dull people understood the ease, 
women or men said—‘ Accountabilify there is 
none ; and we will no longer act as if there were.” 
Accountability there never had been any ; but the 
obscure scene of an order with which all thines 
sympathised, men not less than the wheels of so- 
ciety—this had blindly produecd an instinct of 
corresponding self-control. At present, when the 
Pagan religion had virtually died out, all seeret 
restraints were breaking up; a general delirium 
carried, and was felt to carry, a license into all 
ranks ; it was not a negative merely, but a posi- 





tive change. A religion had collapsed—tha, 
negative ; a mockery had been exposeq— 
positive. It was not that restraints were reslinaa, 
there were none to resist ; they had ¢ , 
away spontancously. What power stijj 
upon society ? Terror from police, and ¢¢ 
ever, the Divine restraints of love and pity, he 
and domestic affections. But the Consejen 
spoke no longer through any spiritual o- ae 
Just at this moment it was when the confusions 
of Roman society, the vast expansion of the 
empire, the sea-like expansion of the Mighty 
eapital, the political tendencies of the whole m 
tem, were all moving together towards grandes 
and distraction of feeling, that the doctring o 
apotheosis, applied to a man and often to , 
monster, towered up to cause still greater distrar. 
tion.* The Pagan pantheon had just sunk away 
from the support of the Roman mind. It way 
not only that the Pagan gods were individually 
too base and polluted to sustain the spiritual fee. 
ings of an expanding national intellect, but the 
whole collective idea of Deity was too fecbly com 
ceived by Paganism. Had the individuals of the 
Pantheon been purer and nobler, their doom was 
sealed, nevertheless, by their abstract deficicacies 
as modes of spiritual life for a race so growing as 
that of man. Iflow unfortunate, therefore, that 
at this crisis, when ancient religions were cram) 
ling into ruins, new gods should be arising from 
the veriest beasts amongst men—utterly repelled 
and rejected by the spiritual instinct in maa, but 
suggested by a necessity of political couvenienee, 
But oftentimes the excess of an evii is its cure, 
or the first impulse in that direction. From the 
connexion of the great Augustan and Claudian 
houses with the family of Herod, much knowledge 
of Jewish peculiarities had been diffused in Rome, 
Agrippa, the grandson of Herod, Bernice, and 
others of the reigning house in Judea, had been 
long resident—had been loved and admired—a 





* The Romans themselves saw a monstrosity in this 
practice which did not really exist in the metaphysical me 
cessitv. It was, and it was nvf, inonstrous. In reality 
it was rational, or monstrous, according to theoretic con- 
struction. Generally speaking, it was but a variety of that 
divinity which in Cliristendom all of us so long asen 

tu kings. We English always laughed at the Frenca 
with their grand mouarque. The Americans of the Umted 
States have always Janghed at us English, and the sanenty 
with which our constitution invests the Sovereign. We 
English, French, and Americans, have all alike langbed 
at the Romans upon this matter of apotheosis, And when 
bronzht before us under the idea of Seneca’s epecalocum 


_ tusis, this practice has seemed too monstrous for huwaa 








gravity. And yet again, we English, French, Americans 
and Romans, should all have united in scorn for the deep 
Phrygian, Persian, or Asiatie servility to kings. We 
Huropean blood have all looked to the constitutional ied, 
not the individual person of the sovercigu. The Asialrs 
though they also still feebly were groping after the seme 
deep idea, sought it in such a sensual body of ex 

that none but a few philosophers could keep their grp 
on the original problem. Uow profound an idea 8 © 
sanctity of the English sovereign’s constitutional 
which idea first made possible the responsibility 
sovereign’s ministers. ‘hey could be responsible, 04 
if the sovereign were not; let them be accountable, ane st 
king might be inviolable. Now really in its secte® Gly 
physics the Roman apotheosis meant little most.’ he 
the accountability lay not in Caesar's ministers, ne 
personal and transitory Cesar, as distinguish 

eternal Imperator. 
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oe imperial family. The tragical events in 
‘sown household had drawn the attention 

the Roman grandees and senate to Jewish 
. The migrations to Rome of Jewish 
rs, since the era of Pharsalia, had strength- 
the interest, by keeping the enigma of the 
jewish history and character constantly before 
ge Roman eye. The upper and more intellec- 
gal circles in Rome of inquiring men and women 
up this interest through their military friends 

ia the legions quartered upon Syria and Lower 
Eevpt, many otf whom must have read the Sep- 
wagint version of the Law and the Prophets. 
some whispers, though dim and scarcely intelli- 
gible, would have made their way to Rome as 
wp the scenes of the Crucifixion, able at least to 


serease the attraction of mystery. But a much 


d 


ioader and steadier interest would have been | 


difused by the accounts transmitted of the Temple, 


» mysterious from the absence of all idol, so | 


nagnificent to the eye and the ear from its glo- 


fous service. 
,is son commanded in the East, and when the 


eat insurrection of the Jewish race in Jerusa- | 


ym was commencing, Josephus must have been 
yell aware of this deep attention to his own 
people gathering in the highest quarters ; and he 
must have been aware that what was now creep- 
ing into the subject of profoundest inquiry amongst 


the Jews themselves, viz., the true pretensions, | 


the history, doctrines, and new morals, of those 
Nazarene revolutionists, would, by a natural 
yansfer, soon become the capital object of atten- 
tim to all Romans interested in Judea. The 
gme was up for the separate glory of Judaism, 
ie honour of the Mosaic legislation was becoming 
ssuperannuated thing, if he suffered the gran- 
var of Christianity, as such, and recognised for 
Christianity to force its way upon the fermenting 
iteliect of Rome. His discernment told him 


iat the new Christian ethics never would be put | 


wwn, ‘That was impossible ; but he fancied that 
imight be possible to disconnect the system of 
noral truth trom the new but still obseure Chris- 
ian sect, and to transfer its glory upon a pre- 
waded race of Hebrew recluses or immemorial 
eemites, As Lauder meant to say, “ This may 
grand, but it is not Milton’s ;” 


tw, but take notice it is not Christ’s.” 
iseaptivity in Roman hands and in Rome, being 
we of the few cowards who had spiritedly volun- | 
wered as a traitor, and being a good scholar for | 
‘Jew, as well as a good traitor and the best of | 
wards, he enjoyed the finest opportunities of | 
*inuating his ridiculous legend about the Essenes 
2 the foremost literary heads of the universal | 
™ropolis. Imperial favour, and the increasing 
@tesity of Rome, secured him access to the most 
wellectual circles, His legend was adopted by | 
ue ruling authority in the literature of the earth ; 
4n impossible lie became signed and coun- 
gned for many centuries to come. 
But how did this particular form arise for the 
_ Were there no such people as the Essenes ? 
7,20; not as Josephus described them ; if 
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By the time when Vespasian and | 


so did Josephus | 

Y1.° . | 
weal to say, ‘ This may be very fine and very | 
During | 


a new order of things ¢ 
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j there were, or could be, then there wero 
| Christians without Christ ; there was Christian- 
ity invented by man, Under Aia delineation, 
they existed only as King Arthur existed, or 
Morgan le Fay, or the sword Excalibur. 
Considered in their romantic pretensions, eon- 
nected with the Round Table, these worthy 
blades of flesh and steel were pure dreams : but, 
_as downright sober realities, known to cutlers and 
others, they certainly have a hold upon history. 
| So of the Essenes : nobody could be more certain 
than Josephus that there were such people ; for 
/he knew the very street of Jerusalem in which 
| they met ; and in fact he had been matriculated 
amongst them himself. Only all that moonshine 
about remote seclusions, and antique derivations, 
_and philosophic considerations, were fables of the 
Hesperides, or fit for the future use of Arehbishop 
Turpin. What, then, is my own account of the 
_ Essenes ? 

| The earliest great danger to which Christianity 
| was exposed, arose with the Jews. This was the 
danger that besieged the cradle of the religion. 
| From Rome no danger arose until the time of 
| Trajan ; and, as to the nature of this danger, the 
| very wildest mistake is made in books innumer- 
able. No Roman anger ever did, or ever could, 
point to any doctrine of Christianity ; unless, in- 
| deed, in times long subsequent, when the Chris- 
tian doctrines, though otherwise indiiferent to the 
| Roman authorities, would become exponents or 
| convertible signs of the firm disloyalty to Cvesar 
| which constitutes the one great oiience of Chris- 
j}tians, Will you burn incense to Cwsar? No, 
| Well, that is your State crime, Christian ; that, 
| and neither less nor more. With the Jews the 
| case was exactly reversed ; they cared nothing 
| 
} 


| 
| 


about the external ceremonies (or cudtus) of the 

Christians, what it was they practised, or what it 
| was they refused to practise. 
| tinction would even have been a recommendation 
in their eyes ; and as to any diilerences between 
their own ritual and the Christian, for these (had 
they been more or greater than they were) the 
| ruling Jews would readily have found the same 
indulgence which they found for other schisma- 
tics, or imperfect proselytes, or doubtful brothers, 
or known Gentiles. All these things were trilfles: 
what they cared about was exactly what the Ro- 
inans did not care about, viz., the Christian doe- 
trines in relation to Moses and the Messiah. Was 
the Messiah come ¢ Were the prophecies accom- 
plished ¢ Was the Mosaic economy of their nation 
self-issolved, as having reached its appointed 
terminus, or natural euthanasy, aud lost itself in 
This concerned their ex- 
istence as a separate people. If that were the 
Messiah, whom the Christians gave out for such, 
then all the fabric of their national hopes, their 
visions of an earthly restoration, were shattered. 
Into this question shot itself the whole agony of 
their hereditary interest and pride as the children 
of Abraham. The Jewish nature was now roused 
in good earnest. So much we may see sufficiently 
in the Acts of the Apostles ; and we may be as- 
sured by more than one reflection, that the Jew- 
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ish leaders at that time were resolved not again 
to commit the error of relaxing their efforts until 
the work of extermination was perfect. They 
felt, doubtless not without much surprise, but still 
with some self-reproach, that they had been too 
negligent in assuming the sect to have been 
trampled out by the judicial death of its leader, 





Dispersion had not prevented the members of the 
sect from recombining; and even the publie 
death as a malefactor of the leader was so far 
from having dimmed the eves or dejected the 
hopes of the body, that, under the new colouring 
given to it by the Christians, this very death had 
become the most triumphant of victories. There 
was, besides, a reason to dread the construction 
of the Romans upon this heresy, if it continued 
longer to defy public suppression. And there was 
yet another uneasiness that must greatly have been 
increasing—an uneasiness of an affecting nature, 
and which long afterwards, in ages nearer to our 
own, constituted the most pathetic feature in 
Christian martyrdoms. Oftentimes those who 
resorted to the fiery spectacle in pure hatred of 
the martyr, or who were purposely brought 
thither to be warned by salutary fear, were ob- 
served by degrees to grow thoughtful ; instead of 
reaping confirmation in their feelings of horror, 
they seemed dealing with some internal struggle, 
musing, pausing, reflecting, and at length en- 
amoured as by some new-born love, languishing 
in some seeret fascination. Those that in Pagan 
days caught in forests a momentary glimpse of | 
the nymphs and sylvan goddesses, were struck | 
with a hopeless passion: they were nympholepts: 
the affection, as well known as epilepsy, was 
ealled nympholepsy. This parallel affection, in | 
those that caught a momentary celestial glimpse | 
from the countenances of dying martyrs, by the | 
side of their fiery couches, might be called mar- | 
And many were thev that saw the | 
In mountainous lands, oftentimes 





tyrolepsy. 


secret clance. 


. 


when looking down from eminences far above the 

level of lakes and valleys, it has happened that I | 
could not see the sun : the sun was hidden behind 
some gloomy mass of clouds ; but far below I be- 
held, tremulously vibrating on the bosom of some 
half-hidden lake, a golden pillar of solar splen- 
dour which had eseaped through rifts and rents | 
in the clouds that to me were as invisible as the | 
sun himself. So in the martyrdom of the proto- | 
martyr St. Stephen, Paul of Tarsus, the learned | 
Jew, could see no gates of heaven that opened, | 


scenery about St. Stephen, nothing but darkness 
of error and clouds. Yet, as I far below in the 
Jake, so he far below in the countenance of St. 
Stephen, saw, with consternation, reflected a gol- 
den sunlight, some radiance not earthly, which 
ought not to have been there. That troubled 
him. Whence came that? The countenance of 
Stephen, when the great chorus was even then 
arising—“ Stone him to death !” * shone like the 
countenance of an angel. That .countenanee, 
which brought down to earth some revelation of 


ooo 


* There is a chorus of that title, powerfully conceived, 
in Dr. Mendelsschn’s Oratorio of St. Paul. 
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a brightness in the sky, intercepted to p 
plexed him ; haunted him sleeping, troubled hin 


when awake. 


That face of the martyr 


down telegraphically from some altitude ; 
sible to himself, a handwriting that must be an, 


thentic. 


It carried off to he 
moment of death, a glory th 
must have borrowed. 


Upon 


aven, in the — 


this we 


be sure that Pan! brooded intensely - the 


the effect, noticed as so often occurrin 
martyrdoms, 


ras already commencing in him» 


g 


and probably that the noonday scene on the roaq 
to Damascus did but quicken and ante-date . 
result which would at any rate have come, That 
very case of Paul, and no doubt others not re 
corded, must continually have been causing fresh 


uneasiness to the Jewish leaders. 


Their ogy 


ministers were falling off to the enemy, Ang 
now, therefore, at last they were determined, once 
for all, that it should be decided who was to be 


Master in Jerusalem. 


The Apostles, on thet side, and all their flock 
though not losing a solemn confidence in the issue, 


could not fail to be alarmed. 


A contest of life 


and death was at hand. By what price of suffer. 
ing and ruins the victory might need to be 


achieved, they could not measure. 


Thev had 


now faced, as they saw, without power any mom 
Ordinary counsels 
would not avail; and, according to the magnitude 
of the crisis, it became the first of duties to wateh 
warily every step they should take, since the 
very first false one might happen te prove irre. 
The interests of the youthful chureh 


to evade it, a fiery trial. 


trievable., 


were confided to ther hands. 


they could not be ; 
To’be faithful in extremity was all 


not enough. 


that mivht remain at last; but for the present,, 


Less than faithfal 
but for the present that was 


the summons was—to be wise, so as to intercept 


that extremity, if possible. 


In this exigeney, 


and with the sudden illumination which very per 
plexity will sometimes create, which the mere i 
spiration of distress will sometimes suggest, they 
devised the scheme of a Secret Society. 

Armies of brave men have often not only 
honourably shut themselves up into impenetrable 
squares, or withdrawn altogether behind wails 
and batteries, but have even, by exquisite concer, 
suddenly dispersed over a thousand hills ; have 
vanished at noon-day on the elapping of hands, 
as if into thick shadows ; and again, by the clap. 
ping of hands, in a moment have reissembled i 
eould sce no solar orb: to him were visible, as the | battle array. Such was the magical ofect from 
the new device. 
their guard all around ; spearmen wheel sud- 


denly into view, but every Christian has 


The Christians are seen off 


vanished. 


The Christian is absolutely in the grasp of the 
serjeant ; but, unaccountably, he slips away: 

a shadow only remains in the officers’ 

The Christian fugitive is before your face, 


rushes round a corner, you see him as 


he whirls 


reund with a mask upon his faee ; oe 


throws you round the corner upen his tra 
then you see no fugitive at all, no mas — 
man walking in tranquillity, who readily J 

you in the pursuit, 
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qhe must consider—Ist, what it was 
the Christians had to accomplish ; and 2dly, 
ot ig was that such a thing could be accom- 
rv in such almost impracticable circum- 
paved If the whole problem had been to bend 
ome the storm, it was easy to do that by re- 
«fora season. Lut there were two reasons 
+8 timid a course ; jirst, the enemy was 
gpared, and watching for all such momentary 
‘onts, waiting for the sudden forced re- 
grement, waiting for the sudden stealthy attempt 
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g resuming the old station ; secondly, which was | 


; more solemn reason for demur, this course 
gght secure safety to the individual members of 
de church, but, in the meantime, it left the 
darch, as a spiritual community, in a languishing 
epdition—not only without means of extension, 
ict without means even of repairing its own 
asual waste. 


! 


bolic 


Safety obtained on these terms | 


yas not the safety that suited apostolie purposes. | 


t asnecessary With the protection (and therefore | 


rith the present concealment) of the church to 
wanect some machinery for nursing it—feeding 
qeexpanding it. No theory could be conceived 
pore audacious than the one rendered imperative 
eireumstances. Echo was not to babble of the 
ints of rendezvous for this outcast church ; and 
vt in this naked houseless condition she was to 
énd shelter for her household ; and yet, whilst 
bleod-hounds were on her own traces, whilst she 
darst not look abroad through the mighty storm, 
his church was to be raising a college and a 
eaneil, de propaganda jide, was to be working all 
daylong in the centre of enemies raging for her 
tod, and to declare herself in permanent session 
rien she had no foot of ground to stand upon. 


his object, SC ( 


id unavoidably cultivated by the church and 
weenemy of the church. Did the chureh seck 
» demonstrate the realisation of the promised 
Messiah in the character and history of Christ ¢ 
This she must do by diligently searching the pro- 
jhetic types as the inner wards of the lock, and 
wen searching the details of Christ’s life and 
Massion as the corresponding wards of the key. 
lid the enc iny of the church seek to refute and 


. 


+} . ryyyi. 
mila the person of Jesus? This she 
wempt only by labours in the opposite direction 


plied to the very same ground of propheey and 
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name, silently prepare and arm a succession of 
servants for doing her own work. In order to 
stamp from the beginning @ patriotic and in- 
tensely national character upon her new insti- 
tution, leading men already by names and sounds 
into the impression that the great purpose of this 
institution was, to pour new blood into the life of 
old Judaic prejudices, and to build up again the 
dilapidation of Mosaic orthodoxy, whether due to 
time or to recent assaults, the church selected 
the name of /ssen for the designation of the new 
society, from the name of an important gate in 
the temple ; so that, from the original use, as 
well as from another application to the religious 
service of the temple, a college or fraternity of 
Essenes became, by its very name, a brief sym- 
profession of patriotism and 
bigotry, or what the real bigots would consider 
orthodoxy, from the first, therefore, carried clear 
away from suspicion. But it may oceur to the 
reader that the Christian founders would thus 
find themselves in the following awkward di- 
lemma. If they carried out the seeming promise 


religious 


of their Judaic name, then there would be a risk 


of 


giving from the first an anti-Christian bias to 


the feelings of the students, which might easily 
shereabouts assigned to the local stations or | 


1 ° J 
| such risk 


their views for life. And on the other 
hand, if by direct discipline they began at an 
early stage to correct this bias, there arose a 
worse risk, viz., that their real purposes might be 
suspected or unmasked, In reality, however, no 
would arise in either direction, The 


war Pp 


elementary studies (that is, suppose in the eight 


| first 


ascending elasses) would be, simply to 


/aceumulate a sufficient fund of materials, of the 
original documents, with the eommentaries of 


‘mingly so impracticable, found | 


amopening for all its parts in the comiaunity of 


niound this attempt to identify the Messiahship | 
could | 


every kind, and the verbal illustrations or glosses. 
In this stage of the studies, at any rate, and 
whether the first objects had or had not been 
Christian, all independent judgments upon sub- 
jects so ditiicult and mysterious would be dis- 
couraged as presumptuous ; so that no opening 
would arise for suspicion against the teachers, on 
one hand, unfaithful to the supposed 
bigotry of the institution, nor on the other for en- 
couraging an carly pre-oecupation of mind against 
Christian After passing No. 8 of the 
classes, the delicacy of the footing would become 
But until the very first or inner- 
most class was reached, when the last reserves 


the as 


views. 


more trying, 


' must be laid aside, two circumstances would arise 


: ‘gt a 'T"} . oie | 
story, The prophecies and the traditions cur- | 
Pent} "” ‘ . ° j 
‘atin Judea that sometimes were held to explain, | 
‘ad sometimes to integrate, the written prophe- | 


ts about the mysterious Messiah, must be alike 
@portant and 
*h parties, 

“amon ground of theological study with her own 
‘tagonist, there was no reason at all why the 


istian church should not set up a seminary of | 


rers for her own vineyard under the mask of 
@emies trained against herself. There was no 
a of reason, in moral principle or in prudence, 
“'y she should not, under colour of training 
and fervent enemies to the Christian 


alike commandingly interesting to | 
Having, therefore, this fortunate | 


to diminish the risk. The first is this—that the 
nearer the student advanced to the central and 
dangerous circles of the art, the more opportunity 
would the governors have had for observing and 
appraising his character. Now it is evident that, 
altogether apart from any considerations of the 
danger to the society connected with falseness, 
treachery, or generally with anti-Christian traits 
of character, even for the final uses and wants of 
the society, none but pure, gentle, truthful, and 
benign minds would avail the church for Christian 
ministrations. The very same causes, therefore, 
which would point out a student as dangerous to 
entrust with the capital secrets of the institution, 
would equally have taken away from the society 

































all motive for carrying him farther in studies 
that must be thrown away for himself and others. 
He would be civilly told that his vocation did not 
seem to such pursuits ; would have some sort of 
degree or literary honour conferred upon him, and 
would be turned back from the inner chambers, 
where he was beginning to be regarded as sus- 
picious. Josephus was turned adrift in this way, 
there is no doubt. He fancied himself to have 
learned all, whilst in fact there were secret 
esoteric classes which he had not so much as sus- 
pected to exist. Knaves never passed into those 
rooms. A second reason, which diminished the 
risk, was, that undoubtedly under the mask of 
scholastic disputation the student was exercised 
in hearing all the arguments that were most 
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searchingly profound in behalf of Christ's Mes. 
siahship. No danger would attend this : jt was 
necessary for polemic discipline and ; 
so that it always admitted of a double exp : 
reconcilable alike with the true end and the ay 
end. But, though used onlyas a passage of Practice 
and skill, such a scene furnished means at ones 
to the Christian teachers in disguise for o : 
the degrees in which different minds melted ¢ 
froze before the evidence. There arose 
aids to a safe selection. And, finally, whilst the 
institution of the Hssenes was thus accomplish; 
its first mission of training up a succession to the 
church, and providing for her future growth, 
was also providing for the secret meeting of the 
church and its present consolation. 































Prodigious effort! Pause and see 
A miracle here wrought ! 

Art with her skill and mystery 
Endows this brow with thought. 


On that stern face the soul is seen, 
Look deep, the struggle’s sore, 

Nor Rembrandt’s pencil e’er, I ween, 
Pulsed canvassed features more. 


The agonizing spirit groan 
Is heard beneath yon frown ; 

The painter’s skill hath scribed thereon, 
‘¢ Must now my sun go down ?— 

My orb of empire sink in night, 
My star of glory pale, 

And my achievements, dazzling bright, 
Become a bygone tale ? 


‘* TIave I thus risen thus to fall, 
And my world-echoing name 
In silence dic, or heard, recall 
The vanity of fame ? 
Yet still I’ll brave the vast reverse ; 
This my great fight shall be, 


A THOUGHT AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
JunE, 1847. 
“ Napoleon at Fontainebleau, the 3lst March, 1814.”’ 
DEDICATED TO M. Pe DELAROCHE. 


His day-pomp fled, yet they will tell 
His night-gloom ne’er forget! 


Ambition’s wreck ! his own sad heart 
Hid other anguish deep ; 

Ile scorned foes’ scorn, but friends’ sad part® 
Made Lodi’s hero weep! 

And higher still the climax rose— 
Louisa’s loveless part 

Placed Austria’s daughter ’mongst his foes, 
And gave th’ acutest smart, 


She, whom to wed, his wife of youth 
Was lonely left to pine ; 

For policy he shattered truth, 
Divorced his Josephine. 

She left the man whose zenith fame 
Lit her false brow with joy, 

Nor sought, in loneliness and shame, 
The father of her boy! 


While cowards often end the strife, 
And stain thine altar, Pride, 

This son of empire battled life 
Courageous lived and died. f 


















To sternly bear of fate the worse 
And conquer obloquy.’’ 


Like some hoar rock whose surge-washed base 
Is fixed where wrecks are cast, 
Yet lifts on high a frowning face, 
Or smiles as storms sweep past— 
So spirit aids the struggling man 
To rise ’bove lower ill; 
Amidst disaster, scoff, and ban, 
It towers sublimer still. 


Thus Fontainebleau, Helena’s cell, 


Thus, wandering here, a rustic bard 
Employs a musing hour ; 
Painter, accept unknown regard 
As tribute to thy power. 


—— 





* This more particularly applies to the defection of the Duke 
of Ragusa:—‘ At length breaking this distress ’ 
Napoleon exclaimed, ‘Ungrateful man! but he will be mar 


unhappy than I!’ 

+ At the moment of Bonaparte's abdication, he remarked 
instruments of destruction had been left in his way; be 
to think that they were placed there purposely, in 0 
might attempt his own life ; and, with a sardonic smile, A 
‘Selfmurder is sometimes committed for love—what r 
Sometimes for the loas of fortune—there it is cowardice! a> 
ther cannot live after he has been disgraced—het insu 
But to survive the loss of empire, to be exposed 








Will teach a lesson yet ; 










of one's contemporaries, that is true courage!", cw ® 
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wr MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


ot BOOK I. 
‘ THE DUKE AND STUDENT—1799. 


CHAPTER I. 


JEAN TORTICOLIS. 


Ir was the evening of the Ist of March, 1789, and 
had already veiled the face of nature ; heavy 
geads rolled their huge and unwieldy masses along the 
iid sky, amid faint and dull flashes of far-off light- 
sing, when a man on foot, a bundle on his shoulder, and 
paring a rude costume—that of the working-classes of 
weiety—broad-rimmed felt hat, blue cotton frock, dark 
users, and heavy boots—stopped before the auberge 
ifthe Dernier Sou. 

This inn, situated on the roadside, about a dozen 
ses from Paris, was of mean appearance, but large in 
ts premises, for over the door was written, in almost 
gible characters, with nearly correct orthography— 


“Ici one logg a pied est a chevale.” 


The traveller, whose back was turned to Paris, paused 
ae he entered to listen for sounds from within, and as 
{satisfied with the result of his scrutiny, he prepared 
to pass the threshold, when another wayfarer presented 
himself, 

This was a young man of better appearance than the 
aher, though not a member of the upper classes. He 
wre, it is true, a sword, but his dress left it in doubt 
vhether he were a simple citizen, or a student aiming 
a one of the learned professions. There was a care- 
es mixture of both in his costume, but he, too, had a 
tex anda bundle, Like the artisan, he paused, looked 
up, and then followed the other into the auberge. 

It was a lare room which they entered, with a huge 
freplace, a few tables and chairs, and a sideboard, ou which 
wre displayed bottles and glasses of varied shape, size 
awl contents. 


’ 


wt side a man, apparently in active and earnest con- 


rersation—active, because both were lively—earnest, be- | 


tase the subject-matter was not of the slightest im- 
portance. 

Of small stature, with a loose brown coat, a red cap, 
ad huge boots, which had evidently seen service on salt 
tar, this man, whose head was very much on one side, 
*ifhe were always in the act of listening, cast an un- 
“sy and uncertain glance upon the pair as they entered. 
lls eye rested an instant on the younger traveller, but 














Near this table stood a woman, and by | 


his appearance, so richly musical were its tones, falling 
as it were with a metallic ring on the ear. 

Of middle size, with long dark hair, pale and oval 
face, eyebrows pencilled like a woman’s, a forehead high 
and smooth, a straight nose, and a mouth which seemed 
made to utter none but gentle things ; there was a fire 
flashing from his eye, however, which belied this gentle- 
ness. He was evidently one of those who could be mild 
or stern as the occasion required, 

‘“* Monsicur shall have one in ten minutes,” replied 
the hostess with a smile, for on her woman’s heart his 
good looks were not lost, and away she hastened to per- 
form her promise. 

Meanwhile the man with the wry neck and the other 
traveller had been eyeing each other with some little 
curiosity and anxiety. At length the former, whose 
first terror was now passed, but who was still uneasy at 
the pertinacious glances which the stranger, after once 
catching a glimpse, seemed to throw upon him, made an 
effort and spoke, though his tongue with difficulty per- 
formed its office, 

** You seem to know me ?”” he said in a thick voice, 
which appeared to make itself heard by a struggling 
effort, and came rather from the ear which rested on 
his left shoulder, than from his throat. 

* Oh, no!” cried the other, turning pale, and as if 
fascinated by the speaker’s look, ** not at all.” 

“Excuse the liberty; [thought you did ; but as I was 
mistaken, let us drink to our better acquaintance, sotte 
animale he who swills alone,” and taking up glass and 
bottle, he came and seated himself opposite to the 
stranger. 


‘ You honour me vastly,” muttered the other, who 
looked as if he only wanted courage to refuse ; he was, in 
fact, though not a man easily daunted, in a state of the 
most intense agony of mind. 


“ But now I know you,” whispered the wry neck, 


bending across the table, and looking full in his com- 


panion’s face, upon which he lavished a most malicious 
wink—the other’s alarm having acted on him as a cor- 
dial; * I ought too.” 

“ Really !” faltered the little man, whose face was 


livid ; his eyes rolled uneasily in their sockets, as if about 


; . . ° | 
wihing there seemed to him to require further notice ; | 


then, however, he caught sight of the other, he turned pale, 
ad for a minute his whole form, the very sinking of his 
Mees, betrayed an abject sense of fear. Without notic- 
ag the scrutiny, or the alarm which succeeded it, the 
“ject of so much terror asked for some bread, wine, and 


§Mucisze a l'ail, 


* And what shall I serve for you, Monsieur ?” said 
Me woman, addressing the young man. 
. “Have you materials for an omelette ?” he replied, 
“Avvice which made both men look up and examine 
Wh XIV.—NO, CLXVI. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





to burst their bounds, and he trembled violently. 

‘* You look uncomfortable,” continued the man with 
the wry neck, still speaking confidentially; “have you 
the cholic ?”’ 

« No, no !” replied the other, “ I am perfectly at my 
ease,” the big drops of perspiration coursing at the 
same time down his cheeks, 

“ Well, I should think it strange if you were not. 


He then seated himself at a table, and | You are no chicken, but are as brave as a dragon, True, 
Peed his bundle on the ground, 


a’int it. ¢” 
“ Ye—e—e—s,”’ said the unfortunate, with a ghastly 
grin, his throat swelling as with a choking sensation. 
“ You have done too many deeds of note to be sus- 
pected,” repeated his merciless tormentor, 
258 
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“ Deeds of note,” repeated the other mechanically. 

“ Ah! there was the affair Latour,’ continued the 
wry neck, 

“ Yo—es,”’ replied the man, peering cautiously round, 
as if in search of something with which to defend him- 

self against the questioner. 

“ Ah! ah! you are modest, you wont unbosom your- 
self, but secrecy is of no use, I knew you, Maitre 
Duchesne,” said the other, half maliciously, half in dis- 
gust. 

« Tlush, by all the saints, but who are you ?” replied 

Duchesne, looking, despite himself, at the other’s feet. 

«Oh! L am Jean Torticolis,” continued the other, 
pointing to his wry neck by a jerk of his thumb. 

“Ts that your only name ?’ inquired Duchesne curi- 
ously, but somewhat reassured. 

«have no other,” replied Torticolis, somewhat sadly, 
4 no name, no existence.” 

« Ah?” exclaimed Duchesne, again becoming uneasy, 
# and why ?” 

« Because | have a wry neck, and [ am ealled Torti- 
eolis,” answered the other moodily, his whole frame not 
only sombre, but terror-struck. 

“ But you have always been thus deform—, thus 
twisted 7’ continued Duchesne. 

“ Not always,” said Jean, glaring almost savagely at 
the other. 

«Since when then?” faltered Duchesne. 

« Since the Ist day of March, 1784,” replicd Jean, 
striking his fist upon the table. 

Duchesne turned pale again, moved his chair a 
little from his companion, and, strong man though he 
was, appeared ready to faint. 

“ You are then ?—” he again faltered. 

«© [ was—Paul Ledru,” replied Torticolis, fixing his 
eyes hard upon the other, “ but he is dead, the law has 
said it ; and I am nowas I just told you, Jean Torticolis 
—Maitre Duchesne.” 

“* Mordicu! ” eried Duchesne, drinking off a draught 
of wine, and drawing at the same time a long breath, 
“this is too much. None of your cog a l’ anés for me. 
You Paul Ledru! Why, I saw him dead 


as my great-grandfather, if | evér had any.” 





ah ! dead, 


“So you thought,” said the other, half savagely, his 
face awfully distorted as he recollected the horrors of 
that day, “so you thought, Monsieur le Bourreau d. 
Paris. Put it was I said the first of March, 1784, and 
the execution of the assassins of the Count le Bague 
gave you work. When it came to my turn you were 
drunk. You hanged me, but you did it badly. Science, 
not from humanity, but love of experiment, restored me, 
and the name of Torticolis is all that remains to remind 
me of your good intentions.” 

“Bah!” said Duchesne, with a grin, for he was now 
quite recovered, “this is too had, to have one’s subjects 
meet one in this way five years after death. Faugh! 
you smell of La Greve.” 

“You don’t approve of it,” grinned Jean, but I do; 
there we differ.” 


“We do professionally,” 


said Maitre Duchesne, “ but 
come now, shake hands and bear no malice ; and as you 
are the first of my pratiyues whom I meet after, just 
tell me what it is like ; novel sen-ation, eh 7?” 

“ Brigand,” exclaimed Jean, furiously, “ dont speak of 
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“If Monsieur be delicate on the Point, T wy 
press him,” said the Bourrean, deprecatingly, mE 

“ You had better not, if you wish peace,” 
the other, wildly. wnt 

“ Agreed,” said Maitre Duchesne. “ So the 
T sold you to him for twenty livres—took the ewes, 
bring you back. So much the better, a 
he did his.” 

** You were both very attentive, I must confess”. 
Jean, grimly ; * but let us drep the subject, ‘a A 
duty are you now bound ?” he continued, as if the oh 
matter was not pleasing to him. 2 

“6 Duty, Mordieu!” cried the other, savagely, “non 
It’s all up with me; no more business, The Fiay 
Generaux are convoked.” 

“Ah! but Tam not strong on polities,” said Jor 
“Excuse me, therefore, if I inquire how this wil] ifs. 
you ?” 

“‘T am told, one of the first intentions of this meetin, 
is to abolish death,” 

“ Altogether !” inquired Torticolis, with a mie: 
which was, however, but assumed, to conceal his neten| 
cunning. 

“No farceur, but by hanging,” replied Duchesne, with 
a sigh. 

‘“‘T wish they had passed it six years ago,” said Jeg, 
moodily. 

“Do you? You are very hard,” exclaimed th 
Bourreau, with a sneer. 

“ Yes ; I should then have a straight neck, and ne 
be called Torticolis, because my wife was handsome an 
a noble saw it !” 

“By the way, what is become of Madatne Led?” 
said the other, affectionately. 

“She is dead,” replied the wry neck. 

« And the young Count ?” 

“ Lives ; but there is time for revenge. My wounded 
honour, my legal death, because I chastised a scoundre, 
and her decease, all call on me. Trust me, I bide wy 
time. But whither are you bound ?” 

“For my village ; I have saved a few hundred Fier, 
and now for Picardy, where [ hope to spend my old age 


I did my dey 


in peace.” 

“You are wrong,” said the young man, who had jus 
commenced his omelette. 

“Why, Monsicur 7?” inquired Duchesne, turning 
round sharply. 

“ Because there will be more work for you than ever, 
though not of the same kind,” replied the youth, astrange 
and wild fire shining in his speaking eyes. 

“ More work than ever,” cried Duchesne, incredulous. 
“Man,” said the other, with considerable excitemest 
of manner, “ we are on the threshold of wondrous days: 
great things are about to happen; all men should b 
ready, for all men are interested. Who knows,” be 
murmured to himself, “ my republic may turn out other 
than a dream.” 

“You said,” observed Duchesne. 

“Return to Paris—it is the place for men,” replied 
the young man, and then, as if recollecting the 
vocation of him he spoke to, a burning blash over 

his cheeks, and he resumed the consumption of his 7 


forgotten meal. ; 
said Jean tesiers 


“You are going to Paris,” 





it, breathe not the question—it kills me,” 


meekly, his I' ttle grey eyes fixed piercingly on the 
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«J am,” coldly said the other. 
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“You are a deputy te the States-General, perhaps,” 


the man with the wry neck, 
# Perhaps,” replied the other with a smile, not un- 


with a little pride, for so inherent is the love of 


and station, that the poorest republican, even de- 
gpite himself, cannot withstand the feeling which it 
es. 
 # Atall events,” insisted the other, “as vou say great 
things are to happen, you may, perhaps, advise us when 
9 
the time comes. 

« [fit be in my power,” said the young man, quietly. 

« Where shall we find Monsieur ¢” 

«Oh! if you want me, on asking Rue Grenelle St 
Honoré, No. 20 
ill find me.”’ 

«Good, I thank vou, Monsieur,” 


; au Troisieme for Charles Clement, you 
said Jean, drawing 
trith a greasy pocket-book, and with difficulty making 
wie of the address and name. 

«[ shall face about,”’ cried Duchesne, awaking from 
sreveric, and then addressing Jean in a whisper, “ The 
wath has set me thinking. Who knows what may hap- 
wn? =Tonnere, but Paris is, after all, the place for a 
nan to get an honest living.”’ 

“Did I know where to perch,” 
“I might join you.” 

“Until you settle,” replied Duchesne, with a grin, “ | 
vill give you a berth, and not the first neither. 

“Bah ! no more of that ; where do you quarter ?” 

“Ifmy room be not let, I have a sky parlour ; it is 
rather high, | on the sixth storey, but there is a good view 
é the tiles.’ 

“What part ?” 

“Rue Grenelle.”’ 


” <- 


said Jean, in reply, 


Honoré ?” 

- Yes.” 

“What number 2” 
. No, 20.” 

“Bah !”’ 

“Why?” 

“Why, that’s where he lives 
te the voung man. 


,»” pointing with his thumh 
“You don’t mean it ?” 

“Didn’t you hear him say so just now,’’ continued 
ean Torticolis, 

He, but this is lucky, we shall know where to find 
i Tm, ¢7 eas, 

“Exactly ; but I should like to know what he means 
great events,’? mused Torticolis, addressing himself 
mither than his companion, . 

“Why, wine at two sous a bottle, bread at one sou a 
Mand, meat the same, what else could he mean ?” said 
Duchesne. 

“Thunder, that would be creat,’ 
Meased but not convinced, 
Yorking,’° 

Hae exactly,” said Duchesne, who for the first time 

‘life, perhaps, began to think, “but one might 
vk 4 little less like animals.” 

, You might punish the insolence of a few nobles,” 

red Jean, as if half afraid of the enormity of his | 
MRsition, 6 tnt would suit me.” 


“Impossible,” said Duchesne, alarmed, “‘ they are 


’ continued Jean, 
“one might live without 


ee 


te 
They are very few,” mused Torticolis. 
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| “My God,”’ exclaimed Duchesne, “ that never struck 
| me before.” 
And we are many,” 
sing his chin. 
“ Who, we ?” 
“THe Propie.” 
Ah, ves 


are 


continued the wry neck, cares- 


! the people,” laughed Duchesne, “ what 


good they against musketeers, Swiss, chevaliers, 
cannon 2?” 
“a million 


besides, this is not the 


* But, Duchesne,” said Jean, 
ats might kill an elephant 
first time I think of this.” 

** Just now vou said you knew nothing of politics, 
continued Duchesne, 


eravely, 


s¢ 


gaily. 
* T didn’t know your sentiments, my dear Duchesne ; 
but I hope to see the people something in future.” 

One to that, 
knows , the States-General are convoked, 
of the Tiers-Etat having the upper hand.” 

And thus, as thonsands of others were doing, withou! 


might come ” replied Duchesne, “ who 


and they talk 


premeditation, ignorant of the consequences of their own 
thoughts, unaware of their own mighty power, these 
two men went on conversing—preparing themselves for 
the great events of the French revolution, 

When from a charming hill-side, bespangled with 
flowers, and rich in jewelled drops, sparkling im the sun, 
the traveller beholds bubbling forth the tender rivulet, 
he little thinks it the cradle of a mighty river, which, 
afar of, sweeps everything before it, irresistible, grand, 
and to affront So the 
Gentle, polite, still at first, com- 


sublime, which is madness. 


movement in Franee. 


mencing in the discussion of certain trivial forms, it was 


to end only when monarchy, church, aristocracy, all that 
vainly strove to stay its career, were crushed, It began 
in sunshine, it ended in a thunder-storm—but thunder- 


storms proverbially cleanse and purify the atmosphere, 





CHAPTER II, 


THE STORM. 


An hour passed, during which time Charles Clement 
luxuriated in the study of a well-thumbed pamphlet— 
one of those leaves which, scattered as by the wind, and 
pregnant with seed, sowed everywhere the germs of the 
kindling as he read, and his 


terrible future—his eve 


whole mien revealing the emotion which agitated him. 
Ardent, 


with shame and sorrow 


sanguine, full of the spirit of youth, burning 
beneath the cumbrous tyranny 
which everywhere assailed the people—all who were an- 
enobled—the discussions of the day, the writings of Vol- 
taire, Mirabeau, Rousseau—spirits that saw the evils of 
the times without discovering their own errors—had in- 
fused into his mind, aided by his classics, a theory of 
polity, before which the feeble, enervated, and tottering 
monarchy of France would then have trembled, could it 
have believed it widely diffused. Charles Clement was 


an enthusiastic and ardent republican, dreaming of a 


state of things where the happimess of the people would 
be the first and only consideration ef government, and 


dreaming, too, that democracy was to come forth in all 


its strength, quietly, calmly, and amid the joyous ‘but 
| peaceful acclamations of grateful millions. 


Charles Clement, while wrapped in his ardent vision»— 


' such as are ever those of talent and virtue—forget the 
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Gerce passions, the brutal ignorance, the unbridled 
thoughts, the canker-worm of corruption, the rotten 
fabric of the State, the seeds of poverty, misery, and 
death, all plentifully sown by ages of debauchery, profli- 
sacy, and misgovernment, on the part of the kings and | 
aristocracy of France ; but concealed beneath the sur- 
fave, hid by the spangled splendour of courtiers and 
court, veiled by the silks and satins of haughty dames, | 
smothered beneath orient pearls, jewels, and gold ; its 
eries stifled amid the resounding of great names, the 
glare of rank, and the laugh, the song, and the festival— | 
but still smouldering—in places bursting forth and pre- 
paring to flood all bounds, to visit with awful retribution 
the authors of so much evil—was coming that terrible 

thing called public opinion. 

But republicanism in France was but the splendid 
alream of a few noble, though erring spirits, who mistook 
hatred of oppression, impatience of suffering for love of 
liberty, aud enthusiastic reception of it for fitness to | 
enjoy it. They forgot that the despotic monarchy had 
not only impoverished, but corrupted the people, who 
were brutal, superstitious, ignorant, impulsive, incapable - 
of reasoning, and that they must infallibly become anar- 
chical, disbelieving, and not knowing what liberty really 
was, degenerate into license. 
slavery to freedom at a stroke without losing all self- | 
control. A republic, being the perfection of human | 
government, requires for its maintenance—and then 
magnificent, indeed, would be its career—that the 
monarchy upon whose ruins it is erected should have | 
siven the people a foretaste of freedom—that they should 
have exercised, without knowing it, most of the functions | 
of democracy—that trusting in a religion which is 
cherished because heart and head go hand in hand with | 

faith, they should not blindly follow mere ceremonies and 
symbols they do not understand—that they be educated 
sufficiently to understand the full difference between | 
liberty and license—that they knew enough to distinguish 
between patriots and spouting quacks. 
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A people passes not from - 






‘“‘ [ rather think it is. The nobles haye skinned 
long enough. Their turn now. I wonder if their a 
_are really so much softer,” said the Bourreau-ready make 
disciple of the reigu of terror. . 
_ “ Fichtre, you go quick,” said the other, more cay. 
| tiously, ‘our masters won’t give way without 4 
| struggle.” 
“ You are right,”’ observed Duchesne, “ therefyr 
_*quict’ is the word, and let us wait what turns up. B. 
sure somebody will be sappears.” , 
« Agreed, comrade, and now enough of history, it’ 
dry talk,” said Torticolis, pledging the other sa 
bumper. 
“ Enough—for the present.” 
_ And, unknown to himself, Charles Clement had ». 
cured for the revolution two blind and devoted adherents 
but such as served to ruin the hopes of its wisest advo 


cates. 

_ But allow me to observe, M. Duchesne, that th 
_weather is somewhat dark ; T expect we shall have , 
storm.” 

“ Two and two make four,” said the Bourreau, “gj 
thick clouds bring rain, Madame Martin, we shall sleep 
here to-night.” 

“ Very good,” said the dame, complacently, “there 
is a double-bedded room at your service.” 

“And for me ?” inquired Charles Clement, raising 
his head from the pamphlet over which he had bea 
musing. 

“TT have had a fire lit in No. 1,” replied Madame 
Martin, with a smile and a curtsey. 

“See what it is to be young and haye good looks,” 

| whispered Duchesne, with a meaning wink ; “I shoulda’ 

wonder if she sent him away without asking for bis 

bill.” 

“ Supristi,” replied Torticolis, laughing, “ it is de 
way of the world.” 

Meanwhile the weather had in reality set in wid 


The republic violence. The growling of thunder was heard in t 


must come, too, gradually, but as the culminating stroke | distance, gradually becoming more distinct, while the 


of a long line of reforms ; in a word, they must have 


| wind shook the not very firm timbers of the Deraur 


dwelt long beneath a constitutional government, not a) Sov, making the travellers draw with additional ple 
despotisin—be Protestants, not Catholies—an industrial sure round the lire, which Madaine Mariin had receniy 


. . . “a. . } ’ o,° . “2 ty. 
thinking people, not a passionate and military nation— | refreshed by the addition of several huge logs. Grau 
. . . . ‘i ! J bd ° 4 . ny he 

have lived in the nineteenth, not the eighteenth century | ally, as the day quite faded, and no light illumined 


—and instead of Frenchmen be 
conclude my sentence. 


History will | room save the fitful flame of the fire, Clement closed hs 


book, and, being in a dreamy humour, kept his 9 


Who looks on France, however, before the revolution, | fixed upon the blaze, while his ears drank in, with s2- 


who inquires profoundly into the natural causes of its ex- 
cesses, Will own that the awful tempest was necessary, 


| 


gular satisfaction, the sound of the storm without, 
| & | J 
“Tt rolls on apace,” he muttered, as the bean 


. a 
for the blood of the nation had stagnated, and the heart | booming of the thunder was heard overhead, and, Ui 


would soon have ceased to beat. 
terrible, but with all its horrors less terrible than the 


evil, 


Meanwhile Duchesne and Torticolis, between whom a | 


The remedy was , it, will roll the anger of the people ; much noise, mu 


| tumult, to leave the air all the more fresh and pleasast 
| But Clement forgot, in applying his comparise% 


devastating fire, which, previous to the terminaien© 


strange link had created a kind of fraternity, had spent _ the storm, ofien does terrible deeds. 


their time in discussing over their bottle and glass the 
hopes which the few words of the ardent youth had 
awakened in their bosoms. 


“Tt strikes me,” said Torticolis, suddenly ris 
“that I hear voices withont,” 


! 
“The wind,” replied Duchesne, who was ge 


“ Peste,” said Duchesne, continuing his remarks, “ if | loading a pipe, his ultima thule of happiness. 


he were right, and the people were about to become 


something.” 


“It is time,” replied Torticolis, gravely, for this his 
first political discussion seemed to weigh upon his 


mind, 


“Did you ever hear the wind say ‘ Sacré,{ 2" 
tinued Torticolis, somewhat contemptuously. yl si 
“Not exactly,” answered Duchesne, rassing.am” 
ing stick, and applying it methodically to the," 
' his pipe, hae coils ae 


| 
| 
| 
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“Then don’t contradict me,” observed Torticolis, | sembled, in his plumed hat, his powdered wig, his short 
spi allow me to observe, without denial, that a voice | mantle and long braided waistcoat, with loose greem 
x now said ‘ Sacre ! 999 / coat, a diamond-hilted sword, and other courtly appen- 

At the same time, the loud clashing of a postilion’s dages, a skeleton dressed up in mockery of death, so 

the rumbling of wheels, and the sound of horses’ | thin were his cheeks, so shrivelled, dry, and yellow was 
tet, were heard above the roar of the storm, which | his skin. , 


on came down in pitiless showers of rain. | Presenting a marked contrast, not only with the aged 
Travellers,” said Madame Martin, advancing with | nobleman, but one with the other, the two ladies formed 

Jycrity to meet them. _a bright relief to the aspect, stern, proud, and cadave- 
Reaching the door, and throwing it wide open, the | rous, of the courtier. 

earthy landlady of the Dernier Sou pecred forth into! The one slight, delicate, and frail, the other of equal 

the darkness. height, but fuller and more womanly proportions, with- 


« Holv mother ! a chaise de poste ! Pierre! Pierre !” out being a month older ‘ the one pale, with a com- 
de eried in a loud and shrill tone. plexion of dazzling fairness, the other with a rich 
“Hola! he !” replied a rough voice from the stable. | tint of summer skies on her searcely less white com- 
«(Come round and attend to the carriage.” | plexion ; the one with light graceful hair, wern pow- 
A vehicle, and one, too, of no smali pretensions, to | dered, in the fashion of the day, the other with a mass 
‘size from its unwieldy though handsome form, with of heavy dark ringlets, falling as nature gave them om 
gar horses and numerous outriders, had, in fact, halted | her shoulders; the one with liquid blue eyes, soft, 
iefore the little inn, while several men-servants descend- | tender, and fawn-like, the other with dark and speaking 
ag from their horses, hastened, some to open the door | orbs, that spoke of passion, energy, and fire ; the one 
é the carriage, while others advanced to the entrance | with a delicate but somewhat low forchead, the other 
othe auberge. with a lofty, almost massive brow, all intellect ; the one 
“Woman,” said one of these, insolently apostrophis- with a mouth made but to speak sweet things and give 
ig the worthy Madame Martin, “my master, to avoid | soft kisses, the other with beautifully shaped lips, but 
the storm, has decided to honour your cabaret with his | ones on which sat determination and power ; the waist 
presence. Make way for the Duke de Ravilliere.” of the former was thin, that of the latter disdained all 
The various parties occupying the interior of the inn | artificial restraint, and exhibited the natural graces of 
sarted, while each experienced sensations peculiar to form which woman generally does her best to mar. 
their individual characters, Charles Clement has caught all these shades of diffe- 
Madame Martin, true to the money-bag, like all rence at a glance, though his eyes, after the first im- 


Lithful innkeepers—no longer the accomplices but the pulse, rested, by virtue of the spirit of antagonism inhe- 
winciples in acts of extortion—without noticing the too | rent in our nature, on the fair girl who so little resembled 
common impertinence of the servant, was overwhelmed | himself, it could be seen at once, either in appearance or 
vith delight at the honour which fell upon her house, character. Ilis attention was, however, only given to 
though a pang went to her heart as she remembered | their native graces, omitting all search for the details 


iat her only decent room was engaged by the hand- | of their costume, which he noticed not, in which parti- 


ame young stranger. cular, therefore, we shall follow his example, 

The two men, Torticolis and Duchesne, were equally “Germain,” said the Duke, addressing his principal 
wlicitous about their apartment, which they had little | servant, after a brief pause, “can one dine here ¢” 
dabt would be summarily taken possession of by the “No, monseigneur,” replied the lacquey, positively, 
boqueys, | without waiting for the landlady’s remarks. 

Charles Clement smiled. He, the republican aspi- “Monsicur le Duc, I beg pardon,” exclaimed the 
taut, had possession of No. 1, and the Duke de Ravil- | irate cabaretiere. 
lete was no donbt about to dispute it with him, An- “Germain, tell this good woman to speak when she 
eher sentiment evidently actuated him, as a blush | is spoken to. We cannot dine, I suppose—then we 
passed] rapidly across his intelligent face. ' must fast.” 

Meanwhile Madame Martin and Pierre busied them- ” Faith, I hope not,” said the dark-eyed beauty, 


elves in hunting up and lighting several lamps, which, laughing, “for the air and motion has given me an 
vith the blaze of the fire, made the old room look more | appetite,” 

theerful and sunny. Charles retreated into a dull cor- | Countess,” replied the Duke gallantly, “were you 
¥ of the apartment, to be as far apart from the new a man, I should remark that your observation was 
“mpany as possible, and was nearly concealed by the | vulgar.” 


attains of the good landlady’s bed, while Duchesne and _ * But, as Iam a woman,” gaily continued the Coun- 
Titicolis, their valiant resolutions and resolves made | tess, “it is truth.” 

Sunst the whole race of nobles vanishing for the |“ Monsieur,” said the valet, respectfully, “ furgets 
nee, like morning dew, rose, respectfully awaiting the | that the lunch is yet untouched.” 

trance of the aristocrats. The Duke recollected it perfectly well, but did not 


| Teceded by servants holding hastily-lit torches, and choose to know anything of which his servants could 
mi) on each side a young lady, the Duke walked | more properly remind him. In those days inns were se 
ah stately step, neither casting look to the right nor | ill-served that noble and wealthy travellers were con- 
“ left, and proceeded to dry his damp and spotted | stantly in the habit of taking all necessary articles with 
by the now sparkling fire, in which he was imi- _ them, 
Meet by hhis fair companions. “Then serve the lunch,” replied the ro‘leman, 
Tall, slim, and eyen gaunt, the Duke somewhat re- | solemnly. 
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“ In the meantime, if Martin has a cliamber, we will “ Hum !” said the Duke, dryly, “ but L haye not seen «P 
adjust. our wet garments,” observed the Countess, with | you since you were a child.” . sain 
a denteubite: “ You mistake, Monsieur le Duc; ten years back} The 

“Madame,” exclaimed the woman, in much confu- | was then a lad of fifteen—I saved your daughter's ite »» ith 
sion, and with a profound reverence, “I have but one | when thrown into the Somme,” replied Charles, as drviy “A 
room, and that——” « Ah!” exclaimed the Duke, his better feclings “ segot 

“Is. perfectly at the service of these ladies, to whom | once prevailing, “and you never came forward to claim +0 
I with pleasure cede my claim,” said Charles, rising, | my thanks and gratitude.” indy 
and standing uncovered before the two ladies, | “TIT knew you, Monsieur, for one of my mother’s yap Fe 

“ We are much obliged,” answered the Countess, sur- | brothers, and, therefore, one of her persecutors,” repligl «i 
veying with some little surprise, and even confusion, the | Charles Clement, coldly. ' 
handsome youth who thus suddenly stood before them. “ Charles Clement,” said the nobleman, taking hig «M 

“ For what?” exclaimed the Duke, haughtily. | hand, “ you wrong me. Perhaps I might have jueda, 

“ For Monsieur’s courtesy,” said the Countess, turn- | who knows, had the opportunity occurred. But | Was ‘apest 
ing, with steady mien, towards the nobleman. | away with the army, and only heard of the matter “0 

“ The courtesy of a returier,” sneered the Duke, with | year after my sister’s death. She was my playmate, ems, 
that characteristic disregard for the people’s feelings | in early days, and I am glad to meet her child,” opr! 
which. paved the way for so much bitter revenge. _ My Lord Duke,” replied Charles, warily, “ this jg «i 

“Monsieur,” exclaimed Charles, coldly, * you for- | to me an unexpected delight.” se to 
get the times are changed, and that a bourgois is no “ You have the face of a Ravilliere,” said the Duke, nd tO. 
longer a slave.” musing sadly, as he thought what he would have given “0! 

* ‘This to me!” cried the Duke, reddening, while the | for such a son, “ and, were you noble by your father’s ay nul 
painful. conviction forced itself upon him that the words | side, might aspire to great things.” Yonté. 
breathed truth. “Monsieur le Due,” exclaimed Charles, you are Chat 

“ Yes, to you, Monsieur le Duc de Rayilliere, Mar- | mistaken. A time is coming when the factitious ad bimsel! 
quis de Pontois,” replied Charles ; “* L mean nothing im- | yantages of rank and birth will no longer have weight, vile 
polite, but to remind you that we are no longer serfs.” | and when merit, talent, energy, will be as ready a read comme 

This comes of teaching the people; those vile pam- | to preferment.”” Charle 
philcteers are ruining the state,” muttered the Duke ; by “ | believe,” said the nobleman, sinking his voice, led lie, of 
pamphleteers the Duke meant Montesquiou, Voltaire, away, he knew not why, by the charm of the other's fr the 

Hielvetius, Rousseau. voice, and forgetting awhile his stately pride ; “ [believe agains 
Meanwhile the Countess and her fair companion, who | the state of the country to be more serious than the —thou 
had slightly coloured on the approach of Charles, whose | nobles suppose ; but the change you contemplate is a vho hs 
manly, handsome form, and enthusiastic character, were | idle dream. A pretty state of things, truly, whens industl 
no strangers to Adela de Ravilliere, retired, followed by | gentilhomme shall be no better than a roturier.” “Vf 
their maids, «“ And yet, my uncle,” interposed Charles, quietly, taution 
“* Monsicur le Due will perhaps allow me to observe,” | « both are but men.” in whi 
said Charles, modestly, “ that there are others who have | Oh!’? said the Duke, with an involuntary. sneer, tiete 
tended that way besides the philosophe ms | «6 you are one of the disciples of equality. But let w Tou hi 
* Whom, pray ¢” replied the Duke, sarcastically, or | not discuss politics, lest we quarrel. You are going saree 
rather with that profound impertinence which the igno- | Paris?” fuence 
rant rich sometimes assume towards the poor. | “JT am,’’ replied Charles, *M: 
“The proiligate, reckless, and ignorant men who| With what object ?” wat pr 
have pretended of late to rule the state, to say nothing | “ T'o watch events. Ihave a small income, derived hers, 
of the women.” | from my late father, and hope that circumstances may a 
‘* Young man,” exclaimed the Peer, astounded and | arise favourable to the pursuit of my profession.” al tot 
piqued—he remembered his own humble court to the se- | You will find a friend in your uncle,” said the Duke, c T 
ductive Dabarry-—* tis is rank treason!” _ sadly; “ I have but one child left, with whom my name a 0 
“ You will hear much more,” said Charles, “ from the | ends. - Except yourself I have not a relative, save oe wal 5 
Tiers-Etat.” distant one, and in these days a young head may be “I | 
* Bah!” said the Duke, carelessly, “they may talk ; | useful. Whenever you are at leisure you are welcome ‘abil 
all they will say will end in smoke, But have I not seen | at the Hotel Ravilliere.” Wat 


“I believe my face is not strange to your family,” | crimson, while his heart’s blood came and went with ra- B bel 
replied Charles, bitterly, His mother had been a Ra- | pidity, “ I shall avail myself of the privilege.” . 
villiere, who had married for love into a legal family, and | | Meanwhile the busy valets, using the apartment as ifit head, 
had been their master’s property, had spread, on a white “Ba 
and snowy table-cloth, with plates of porcelain, silver oan: 


died of a broken heart, in consequence of the persecu- 


| 
you before 2” | “ Thank you, my uncle,” exclaimed Charles, blushing ‘sins 
tions of her relations, | 


“Ah! [ thought se,” exclaimed the Duke, vainly | forks, and other articles of luxury, a cold collation, “ 
striving, however, to tax his memory. made the eyes of the two men glisten, and excited many kK W 
“Tam Charles Clement, son of Jacques Clement, | admiring and envious whispers. pe — 

: w 





counsellor, who married your sister,” replied the young “1 donot think we have such very great reason 
man, moodily, the memory of his dead mother’s wrongs | complain, Duke,” said the Countess, returning, sees 
rising before him, and shedding withered thoughts upon | panied by Adela ; “ indeed, to have escaped: the paling 
his path. | storm is alone a luxury.” ee 
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«Puts couvert, Germain,”’ cried the Duke, re- 
ning his stately tone. 


The ladies exchanged glances, and then jeoked with | 


surprise on the aged nobleman. 
« Adela,” he eontinued, “ you have, doubtless, not 


iegotten your 


rho rescued me.” 


« Humph!’’ remarked de Ravilliere, dryly, but not | 


dy, * 50 you recognise him.” 
“Monsieur Clement and I have met once since,” said 


dda, recovering herself, “ about ten days ago in the | 


P ” 


“Qh!” continued the Duke, “ but allow me, at all | 


wats, to introduce to-you,” addressing the Countess, 
~ my nephew, Charles Clement.” 


se too late—I was with Adela on the occasion refer- 
nad to bP] 

«Qh!” again said the old man, “ but, nephew, know 
gy noble and lovely ward, the Countess Miranda de Casal 
Yonté.” 

Charles bowed, and, on the invitation of the Duke, seated 


| 
himself on one side of the table, with his uncle opposite, 


shile the ladies sat to his right and left. The meal 
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fall from your pony into the Somme?” & 
«0h no!” said she, her cheeks crimsoning, and her | 
ely eveS slightly moistened, “ nor my brave cousin | 





emmenced. The conversation was serious, but not sad. 


(tarles, at the request of the Duke, spoke of his early | 


it, of his orphan state, of his arduous studies in Paris 
fr the legal profession, of his many courageous struggles 
sainst adversity, and those difficulties which encumber 
—though in the end they aid—the progress of the man 
vto has to make his way in the world by the power of 
industry, talent, and learning. 

“M. Charles,” said Miranda, after listening with at- 
tation to his eloquent but somewhat bitter relation, 


which his habitual sense of wrong and injury in- | 
feted on his class burst forth—* M le Due has promised | 
wa his support and countenance ; you will therefore | 
sarcely want any other, but if my less weighty in- | 


fuence be of any use at any time, command it.” 


| 

“Madame,” replied Charles gravely, the kind, gentle, | 

, s J : 
lat protective tone, touching him to the quick, “ your 


ders, along with those of my uncle, are generous and 
aupting, but I am one of those who must fail or owe 
al to themselves.” 

“Then fail you will,” said the Countess half ironically, 
“i owe your success to some one you must, whether 
at some one be your friends or the public.” 


4 ° ° e 
“at my pen or my voice—and if these fail me, my 


fwads—bave made me whatever I am to become, and not | 
fel that I am rich or powerful or great, because rich | 
“d powerful and great people have taken me by the | 

| 


head.” 


ing something.” 

Ge When I am the enemy of the class to which they 
‘wong,” replied the young man enthusiastically, “ how- | 
Wt much | can love and respect them, 1 can owe them 
othe Countess Miranda raised her dark eyes with 





eloquence and animation, that his auditors were 





t on the youth ; Adela curled her pretty lips 
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witha slightly-scornful air ; while the old Duke, who apart 
from his courtier education had much good sense, re~ 
plied calmly—*Confound not the class with its abuses,” 
he said, “if indeed sueh exist. That some disorders 
have taken place I grant, because. certain men have 
looked rather to keeping their places and making 
money than of being upright ministers—a common fail- 
ing with men in power—but I cannet desery in what 
the nobles are generally to blame.” 

“My Lord,” replied Charles, warmly, “the present 
generation of the aristocracy are not wholly to be con- 
demned ; to the vices and immorality of the last reign 
we owe much of present misery—so true is it the wieked- 
ness of these in high places is gall and wormwood to the 
people. But the nobles are to blame in preserving their 
antique privileges, the barbarisms of feudalism ; in not 


| bearing their fair share of taxation ; they are to blame, 
“ Here, too,” exclaimed the Countess, laughing, “* you 


because, having no eyes, they do not sce the signs of the 
times ; they are to blame, in contending madly, in the 
face of increasing enlightenment, against the trutl: 
which is heard trumpet-tongued in the garret and work- 
shop—infusing hope and elating the bosom—that the 
people are something in the nation, and should enjoy 
rights as well as perform duties.” 

“And are such the feelings,” inquired the Duke, “of 
many besides yourself ?” 

“My Lord Duke,” exclaimed the young man, “they are 
the cherished sentiments of thousands of Frenchmen, 
who hail the States General but as the prelude to a 
constitution and representation of the people, as im 
England.” 

‘But in England—for I have travelled there—repre- 
sentation is generally but a name.” 

“Monsicur de Ravilliere,’ 
the shadow, and the substance will follow. 
1either shadow nor substance.” 


, 


said Charles, “they have 
We have 


“Ma foi!” exclaimed the Duke, “ if these sentiments 
are rife, we may have a hard tussle for our privileges. 
But, young man, we have the army, we have the rich, 
the noble with us, and all power in our hands, and must 
prevail.” 

“ And we have public opinion, justice, and the people,” 
replied the young man, quictly. 

“ These are new words,” mused the Duke ; “ but go 
on, nephew, Iam rather glad to hear you speak ; [ shall 
learn something of which few of my class have any 
idea.” 


And Charles Clement, whose keen eye and thoughtful 


| mind had watched the progress of events, and who had 
“I would owe my success, Madame la Comtesse,” | 
“alinued Charles, “to my own exertions ; I would know | 


pondered deeply on the probable consequences of the po- 
pular and universal ferment ; upon the effect produced 
by the wide diffusion of political information; who knew 
—he, the law student, who had lived among the people 
—the excitable character of the Paris mob; whe was 
well aware that thousands of men were hoping for li- 


| berty, and would risk fortune and life to win it, sketched, 
“But, Charles,” observed the Duke, gazing at him 
wusly, “to your own relations you cannot object | 


with almost prophetic power, much which was to come, 
His picture was dim: he dealt necessarily in generali- 
ties ; his ideas of change fell far short of the reality ; 
but his warnings were aecompanied by so, much that 
was cogent in reasoning, and were attuned with so much 
moved, 
Vague sensations of alarm made the Duke shudder, 
for he saw that his old age, whieh be had se fondly 
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‘Roped would ‘have ended in peace; was likely to be a| “ Monsieur le_Duc,” replied Charles Clement, 
‘stormy cne, and more and more he elung to the support | “ I told you I eould accept nothing,’’ Pree 
which; in this time of popular tribulation, he might look | “ My friend,” said: the Duke, smiling cadly, toh 
for in a’ young and active relation. would not sureiy refuse to accept a mother’s ane 
°° Adela, though much’ struck by the words of the young “ A mother’s gift !” exclaimed Charles; . . m 
‘man, ‘was nitich more so by his manner, and the spark- |“ “ Yes, my nephew, for eighteen years my gj ~ 
Ting ‘animation depicted in his eyes, which had become | tion has been aceumulating in my hands ; the arin 
deeply imprinted on her heart. amount to 120,000 livres, while the principal isg teri 
Miranda listened coldly and critically, and not a trace | near Paris, of which my homme d’ affaires will hand rey 
of emotion of any kind was visible on her handsome, nay, | the title-deeds in due form, with the amount which iy 
Beautiful countenance. | has in his hands of the twenty years’ accumulation,” 
The ladies, the storm not abating in the least, retired “ But, my uncle,” said Charles, hesitating, 
shortly after the conclusion of the dinner to the room so “M. Charles,” exclaimed the Duke, gravely, “throne 
gallantly ceded to them by Charles Clement, in order to | culpable negligence on my part, and the fact that, ve. 





repose from the fatigues of the day. The Duke, too, | don me, I had forgotton your very existence, this ng 
determined to lie down on a bed made with the cushions | has not been previously paid you, but yours it is, and 
of the carriage, and other materials which the servants | M. Grignon will show you the necessary documents 4 
p-oduced, in the double-bedded room intended by Madame | prove this,” 
Martin for Torticolis and Duchesne, but which now was ““T am deeply grateful, Monsieur le Duke, and egy 
ceded to the aged nobleman and our hero. refuse nothing which was my mother’s,” 

“Charles,” said the Duke, soon after the two young “It is then settled ; good night, nephew,”—and ing 
women had retired, ‘ perhaps you are not aware that I | few moments more the nobleman was asleep, leaving the 
owe you 120,000 livres ?” young man to ponder on the events of the day. 
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AMONGST the arts connected with the elegancies | in this system of hydraulics being to throw the 
of social life, in a degree which nobody denies, is | salivating column in a parabolic curve from the 
the art of Conversation; but in a degree which centre of Parliament Street, when driving four-in- 
almost everybody denies, if one may judge by | hand, to the foot pavements, right and left, so as 
their neglect of its simplest rules, this same art is | to alarm the consciences of guilty peripatetics on 
not less connected with the uses of social life.| either side. The ultimate problem, which closed 
Neither the luxury of conversation, nor the pos- | the curriculum of study, was held to lie in spitting 
sible benefit of conversation, is to be had under | round a corner; when that was mastered, the 
that rude administration of it which generally | pupil was entitled to his doctor’s degree. Endless 
prevails. Without an art, without some simple are the purposes of man, merely festal or merely 
system of rules, gathered from experience of such | comic, and aiming but at the momentary life ofa 
contingencies as are most likely to mislead the | cloud, which have earned for themselves the dis 
practice, when left to its own guidance, no act of , tinction and apparatus of a separate art. Yetor 
man, nor effort, accomplishes its purposes in per- | conversation, the great paramount purpose of s 
fection. The sagacious Greek would not so much | cial meetings, no art exists or has been attempted 
as drink a glass of wine amongst a few friends| That seems strange, but is not really so. A 
without a systematic art to guide him, and a re- | limited process submits readily to the limits of 
gular form of polity to control him, which art and | technical system ; but a process, so unlimited as 
which polity (begging Plato’s pardon) were better | the interchange of thought, seems to reject them 
than any of more ambitious aim in his Republic. | And even, if an art of conversation were less u> 
Every symposium had its sct of rules, and vigor- | limited, the means of carrying such an art into 
ous they were ; had its own symposiarch to govern | practical efféct amongst so vast a variety of minds, 
it, and a tyranthe was. Elected democratically, | seem wanting. Yet again, perhaps, after all, tts 
he became, when once installed, an autocrat not | may rest on a mistaké. What we begin by mis 
Jess despotic than the King of Persia. Purposes | judging is the particular phasis of conversati® 
still more slight and fugitive have been organised | which brings it under the control of art and dit- 
into arts. Taking soup gracefully, under the dif- | cipline. It is not in its relation to the intellect 
ficulties opposed to it by a dinner dress at that | that conversation ever has been improved or 
time fashionable, was reared into an art about | be improved primarily, but in its relation to mar 
forty-five years ago by a Frenchman, who lectured | ners. Has a man ever mixed with what @ 
upon it to ladies in London; and the most | technical phrase is called “ good comp 
brilliant Duchess of that day was amongst his meaning company in the highest degree 

best pupils. Spitting, if the reader will pardon | company which (being or not being aris 

the mention of so gross a fact, was shown to be a respects its composition) is aristocratic asrespec® 
very difficult art, and publicly prelected upon | the standard of its manners and usages 4)! like 
about the same time, in the same great capital. | really has, and does not deceive | ; . irom 
The professors in this faculty were the hackney- vanity or from pure inacquaintanve witht 


“eotichimén ; the pupils were gentlemen, who paid | world, in that case he must have remarked 





the 
‘aiguinea each for three lessons; the chief problem | large effect impressed upon the grace and upasithe 
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breeding. Good breeding—what is 
i? There is no need in this place to answer that 
saion comprehensively ; it is sufficient to say, 
hat it is made up chiefly of negative elements ; 
jt shows itself far less in what it prescribes, 
ban in what it forbids. Now, even under this 
jgitation of the idea, the truth is—that more 
gill be done for the benefit of conversation by the 
magic of good manners (that is, chiefly 
pra system of forbearances), applied to the beset- 
“@ vices of social intercourse, than ever was or 
can be done by all varieties of intellectual power 
assembled upon the same arena, Intellectual 
s of the highest order may perish and con- 
fund each other when exercised in a spirit of ill 
ymper, or under the license of bad manners: 
yhereas, very humble powers, when allowed to 
d themselves colloquially in that genial 
freedom which is possible only under the most 
absolute confidence in the self-restraint of your 
cllocutors, accomplish their purpose to a cer- 
tainty, if it be the ordinary purpose of liberal 
amusement, and have a chance of accomplishing 
it, even when this purpose is the more ambitious 
one of communicating knowledge or exchanging 
new views upon truth. 
In my own early years, having been formed by 


geodont of conversation by a few simple instincts 
of real 
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of the line of my duties to nourish any mera? 
anxiety in that direction. Zo talk seemed then iz 
the same category as to sleep ; not an accomplish- 
ment, but a base physical infirmity. As a moral- 
ist, I really was culpably careless upon the whole 
subject. I cared as little what absurdities mem 
practised in their vast tennis-courts of conversa- 
tion, where the ball is flying backwards and for- 
wards to no purpose for ever, as what tricks Eng- 
lishmen might play with their monstrous national 
debt. Yet at length what I disregarded on any 
principle of moral usefulness, I came to make an 
object of the profoundest interest on principles of 
art. Betting, in like manner, and wagering, 
which apparently had no moral value, and for 
that reason had been always slighted as ineonsi- 
derable arts (though, by the way, they always 
had one valuable use, viz., that of evading quar- 
rels, since a bet summarily intercepts an alterea- 
tion), rose suddenly into a philosophic rank, wher 
successively, Huyghens, the Bernoullis, and De 
Moivre, were led by the suggestion of these trivial 
practices amongst men, to throw the light ofa high 
mathematical analysis upon the whole doctrine 
of Chances. Lord Bacon had been led to remark 
thecapacitiesof conversation as an organ forsharp- 
ening one particular mode of intellectual power. 
Circumstances, on the other hand, led me into 


nature too exclusively and morbidly for solitary | remarking the special capacities of conversation, 


thinking, I observed nothing. Seeming to have 
eyes, in reality I saw nothing. But it is a matter 
ofno very uncommon experience—that, whilst the 


mere observers never become meditators, the mere | 


meditators, on the other hand, may finally ripen 
intoclose observers. Strength of thinking, through 
long years, upon innumerable themes, will have the 
efisct of disclosing a vast variety of questions, to 
which it soon becomes apparent that answers are 
lurking up and down the whole field of daily ex- 
perience ; and thus an external experience which 
vas slighted in youth, because it was a dark cipher 
that could be read into no meaning, a key that 
answered to no lock, gradually becomes interest- 
ing as it is found to yield one solution after an- 
other to problems that have independently ma- 
turedin the mind. Thus, for instance, upon the 
special functions of conversation, upon its powers, 
itslaws, its ordinary diseases, and their appro- 
priate remedies, in youth I never bestowed a 
thought or a care. I viewed it—not as one 
amongst the gay ornamental arts of the intellect, 
but as one amongst the dull necessities of business. 
Loving solitude too much, I understood too little 
eapacities of colloquial intercourse. And 

it is, though not for my reason, that most 
people estimate the intellectual relations of conver- 
sition. Let these, however, be what they may, one 
seemed undeniable—that this world talked 

* great deal too much. It would be better for all 
Parties, if nine in every ten of the winged words, 
fying about in this world (Homer’s epea ptero- 
e/a) had their feathers clipped amongst men, or 
“et amongst women, who have aright to a larger 
dlowanee of words. Yet, as it was quite out of 
™y Power to persuade the world into any such 


| reformation, it seemed equally out 





| 





} 





as an organ for absolutely creating another mode 
of power. Let a man have read, thought, studied, 
as much as he may, rarely will he reach his pos- 
sible advantages as a ready man, unless he has 
exercised his powers much in conversation—that 
was Lord Bacon’s idea. Now, this wise and use- 
ful remark points in a direction, not objective, 
but subjective—that is, it does not promise any 
absolute extension to truth itself, but only some 
greater facilities to the man who expounds or dif- 
fuses the truth. Nothing will be done for truth 
objectively that would not at any rate be done, but 
subjectively it will be done with more fluency, and 
at less cost of exertion to the doer, On the con- 
trary, my own growing reveries on the latent 
powers of conversation (which, though a thing 
that then I hated, yet challenged at times una- 
voidably my attention) pointed to an absolute 
birth of new insight into the truth itself, as in- 
separable from the finer and more scientifie exer-. 
cise of the talking art. It would not be the bril- 
liancy, the ease, or the adroitvess of the expounder 
that would benefit, but the absolute interests of 
the thing expounded. A feeling dawned on me 
of a secret magic lurking in the peculiar life, 
velocities, and contagious ardour of conversation, 
quite separate from any which belonged to books ; 
arming a man with new forces, and not merely 
with a new dexterity in wielding the old ones. I 
felt, and in this I could not be mistaken, as teo 
certainly it was a fact of my own experience, that 
in the electric kindling of life between two minds, 
and far less from the kindling natural to confliet 
(though that also is something), than from the - 
kindling through sympathy with the object dis- 
cussed, in its momentary eoruscation of shifting 
phases, there sometimes arise: glixupses, - shy 
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revelations of affinity, suggestion, relation, ana- 
logy, that could not have been approached 
through any avenues of methodical study. 
Great organists find the same effect of inspiration, 
the same result of power creative and revealing, 
im the mere movement and velocity of their own 
velnntaries, like the heavenly wheels of Milton, 
throwing off fiery flakes and bickering fiames; 
these impromptu torrents of music create rapturous 
fioriture, beyond all capacity in the artist to regis- 


ter, or afterwards to imitate. The reader must | 
’ | 


be well aware that many philosophic instances 
exist where a change in the degree makes a 
change in the kind. Usually this is otherwise; 
the prevailing rule is, that the principle subsists 
unaffected by any possible variation in the amount 





or degree of the force. But a large class of ex- | 


ceptions must have met the reader, though, from | 


want of a pencil, he has improperly omitted to 
write them down in his pocket-book—eases, viz., 
where upon passing beyond a certain point in the 
graduation,an alteration takes place suddenly 
in the kind of effect, a new direction is given to 
the power. Some illustration of this truth occurs 
in eonversation, where a velocity in the movement 
of thought is made possible (and often natural), 


greater than ever can arise in methodical books ; | 


and where, 2dly, approximations are more ob- 
vious and easily eflected between things too 
remote for a steadier contemplation. One re- 
markable evidence of a specijic power lying hid in 
conversation may be seen in such writings as 
have moved by impulses most nearly resembling 
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reader. In this power, which might be jj} 
largely from the writings of Burke, is seen 
thing allied to the powers of a prophetic Seer, Whe 
is compelled oftentimes into seeing things, as 
unexpected by himself as by others, Noy in 
conversation, considered as to its tendencies and 
capacities, there sleeps an intermitting spring of 
such sudden revelation, showing much of the same 
general character ; a power putting on a charae. 





ter essentially differing from the character worn 
by the power of books. 

If, then, in the colloquial commerce of thoy 
there lurked a power not shared by other modeg 
of that great commerce, a power Separate and 
sui generis, next it was apparent that a great ar 
must exist somewhere, applicable to this power ; 
not in the Pyramids, or in the tombs of Thebes, 
_butin the unwrought quarries of men’s minds, g 

many and so dark. There was an art missing, 
If an art, then an artist missing. If the art (as 
we say of foreign mails) were ‘‘ due,” then the 
artist was “due.” How happened it that this 
great man never made his appearance? But 
perhaps he had. Many people think Dr. Johnson 
the exemplar of conversational power. I think 
otherwise, for reasons which I shall soon explain, 
and far sooner I should look for such an ecemplar 
in Burke. But neither Johnson nor Burke, 
however they might rank as powers, was the 
artist that I demanded. Burke valued not at all 
the reputation of a great performer in conver- 
sation : he scarcely contemplated the skill as 


having a real existence; and a man will never be 


those of conversation ; for instance, in those of | 
. + ia) | 
Edmund burke. For one moment, reader, pause | 


upon the spectacle of two contrasted intellects, 
Burke’s and Johnson’s; one an intellect essen- 
tially going forward, governed by the very neces- 


sity of growth—by the law of motion in advance; | 
the latter, essentially an intellect retrogressive, | 


retrospective, and throwing itself back on its own 


steps. This original difference was aided acci- | 


dentally in Burke by the tendencies of political | 
partisanship, which, both from moving amongst | 
moving things and uncertainties, as compared | 
with the more stationary aspects of moral philo- | 
sophy, and also from its more fluctuating and | 
fiery passions, must unavoidably reflect in greater 
life the tumultuary character of conversation, 
The result from these original differences of in- 
tellectual constitution, aided by these secondary 
differences of pursuit, is, that Dr. Johnson never, 
in any instance, Grows a truth before your 
eyes, whilst in the act of delivering it, or mov- 
ing towards it. All that he offers up to the. 
end of the chapter he had when he began. But to | 
Burke, such was the prodigious elasticity of his | 
thinking, equally in his conversation and in his | 
writings, the mere act of movement became the | 
principle or cause of movement. Motion propa-, 
gated motion, and life threw off life. The very | 
violence of a projectile, as thrown by him, caused 
it to rebound in fresh forms, fresh angles, | 
splintering, coruscating, which gave out thoughts | 
as new (and that would at the beginning have | 


an artist who does not value his art, or even re 
cognise it as an object distinctly defined. John. 
son, again, relied sturdily upen his natural 
powers for carrying him aggressively through all 
conversational occasions or difficulties that 
English society, from its known character and 
composition, could be supposed likely to bring 
forward, without caring for any art or system of 
rules that might give further effect to that power. 
If a man is strong enough to knock down ninety- 
nine in a hundred of all antagonists, in spite of any 
advantages as to pugilistic science which they 
may possess over himself, he is not likely to care 
for the improbable case of a hundredth man 
appearing with strength equal to his own, super 
added to the utmost excess of that artificial skill 
which is wanting in himself. Against such 4 
contingency it is not worth while going to the 
cost of a regular pugilistic training. Half 4 
century might not bring up a case of actual eall 
for its application. Or, if it did, for a single 
extra case of that nature, there would always be 
a resource in the extra (and, strictly speaking, 
foul) arts of kicking, scratching, pinching, 
tearing hair. 

The conversational powers of Johnson wet 
narrow in compass, however strong within theit 


own essential limits. As a conditio sine qué 0% 


he did not absolutely demand a personal conte 
dictor by way of “ stoker” to supply fuel and koop 
up his steam, but he demanded at least a# 
teeming with elements of known co 


been as startling) to himself as they are to his | opinion, whether linked to partisanship or nots 
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His views of all things tended to negation, never 


-_ to the positive and the creative. Hence may be 
a ‘ned a fact, which cannot have escaped any 
- jeen observer of those huge Johnsonian memora- 
. ~ iia which we possess, viz., that the gyration of 
ee bis light upon any one question that ever came 
Pw. before him was so exceedingly brief. There was 
g of ne process, no evolution, no movements of self- 
— conflict or preparation ;—a word, a distinction, a 
Orn i antithesis, and, above all, a new abstrac- | 


P 


odes utmost of his efforts. He dissipated some casual | 
and lexity that had gathered in the eddies of con- 
art rersation, but he contributed nothing to any 
rer s yeightier interest ; he unchoked a strangulated 


bes, ewer in some blind alley, but what river is 
there that felt his cleansing power. There is 


jon of the logic involved in some popular fallacy | 
op doubt, or prejudice, or problem, formed the 
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selves indifferent. And the reason that he felt 
thus careless was the desponding taint in his 
blood. It is good to be of a melanchelie tempera- 
ment, as all the ancient physiologists held, but 
only if the melancholy is balanced by fiery aspix- 
ing qualities, not when it gravitates essentially to 
the earth. Hence the drooping, desponding cha- 
| racter, and the monotony of the estimate whieh 
| Dr. Johnson applied to life. We were all, in Ais 
view, miserable, serofulous wretches; the ‘stramous 
diathesis” was developed in our flesh, or soon 
would be; and but for his piety, which was 
the best indication of some greatness latent within 
him, he would have suggested to all mankind 
« nobler use for garters than any which re- 
garded knees. In fact, I believe, that but for 
his piety, he would not only have counselled 
hanging in general, but hanged himself in 











»» 8 ° . ° | ° ns 
ing noman that can cite any single error which Dr. | particular. Now, this gloomy temperament, not 
: (ag Johnson unmasked, or any important truth which | as an occasional but as a permanent state, is fatal 
for i is e inary. . | to the power of brilliant conversation, in so far as 
the he expanded. Nor is this extraordinary Dr p . 
this Johnson had not within himself the fountain of such | that power rests upon raising a continual sucees- 
But. power, having not a brooding or naturally philo- sion of topics, and not merely of using with life- 
nson sphie intellect. Philosophy in any acquired | less talent the topics offered by others. Man is 
tink vnse he had none. How else could it have hap- | the central interest about which revolve all the 
ain, pened that, upon David Hartley, upon David | fleeting phenomena of life ; these secoudary in- 
plar Hume, upon Voltaire, upon Rousseau, the true or | terests demand the first ; and with the little know- 
rke, the false philosophy of his own day, beyond a per- | ledge about them which must follow from little 
j . . . 

the sual sneer, founded on some popular slander, he | care about them, there can be no salient fountain 
t all badnothing to say and said nothing? A new world | of conversational themes. Pectus—id est quod 
ver- vas moulding itself in Dr. Johnson’s meridian | disertum facit. From the heart, from an interest 
] as hours, new generations were ascending, and “other | of love or hatred, of hope or care, springs all per- 
r be yalms were won.” Yet of all this the Doctor | manent eloquence ; and the elastic spring of 
1 Te. suspected nothing. Countrymen and contempo- | conversation is gone, if the talker is a mere showy 
yhn- raries of the Doctor’s, brilliant men, but (asmany | man of talent, pulling at an oar which he detests, 
ural think) trifling men, such as Horace Walpole and | What an index might be drawn up of subjects 
1 all lord Chesterfield, already in the middle of that | interesting to human nature, and suggested by 
that eighteenth century, could read the signs of the | the events of the Johnsonian period, upon which 
and gteat changes advancing, already started in hor- | the Doctor ought to have talked, and must have 
ring rr from the portents which rose before them in | talked, if his interest in man had been catholic, 
n of Paris, like the procession of regal phantoms be- but on which the Doctor is not recorded to have 
wer, fore Macbeth, and have left in their letters re- | uttered one word ! Visiting Paris once in his life, 
ety- eornds undeniable (such as now read like Cassan- | he applied himself diligently to the measuring— 
any dra prophecies) that already they had noticed | of what ¢ Of gilt mouldings and diapered panels | 
hey iremors in the ground below their feet, and sounds | Yet books, it will be said, suggest topics as well 
care inthe air, running before the great convulsions | as life, and the moving sceneries of life. And 
nal under which Europe was destined to rock, full | surely Dr. Johnson had this fund to draw upou ¢ 
per- thirty years later. Many instances, during the last | No: for though he had read much in a desul- 
skill var, showed us that in the frivolous dandy might | tory way, he had studied nothing ;* and, with- 
h @ (fen lurk the most fiery and accomplished of | out that sort of systematic reading, it is but a 
the ades-de-camp; and these cases show that men, | rare chance that books can be brought to bear 
if a iu whom the world sees only elegant roués, some- | effectually, and yet indirectly, upon conversation ; 
eall umes from carelessness, sometimes from want of | whilst to make them directly and formally the 
igle opening for display, conceal qualities of penctrat- subjectsof discussion, pre-supposes either a learned 
s be ing sagacity, and a learned spirit of observation, | audience, or, if the audience is not so, much pe- 
ing, "ch as may be looked for vainly in persons of dantry and much arrogance in the talker. 
and “ore solemn and academic pretension. But there — ~ 

a greater defect in Dr. Johnson, for purposes | * « Ffad studied nothing :’—It may be doubted whether 
rere “ Conversation, than merely want of eye for the ye doheeen undenstend red one thing thosoughly, esas 

j “tial , +s ! . Atin ; not that he understood even / wit » elabora 
” re fi panamenn rising aroundhim. He had ne and circumstantial accuracy required for the editing eriti- 
omy wile *r such phenomena, because he had a som- | cally of a Latin classic. But if he had less than a 
tra- “Dt want of interest in them: and why ?/ be- | bad also more : he possessed that language in away that no 
oep ‘ame he had little interest i : Havin no | ¢xtent of mere critical knowle e could confer. He wrote it 
3 , S MSKEO. INLCKSSS ID men. g genially, not as one translating into it painfully from 
ect pathy with human nature in its struggles, Or | English, but as one using it for his original organ of 
m the progre could not be sup- | thinking. And in Latin verse himse 

a Med to re “ re me - 0 ne t fi — times with the energy and freedom of a Roman. With 

ine Bard with much interest any 10 Greek, his tance was far more slender, and had vet 

“Mm ntome of chane-os that to him were them- ! heen much cultivated after hia voutbful davs, 
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LENDIA, considered as one magnificent whole, now fills 
a large place in the public mind, yet it is only when 
insurrections, sanguinary battles, or fierce intestine dis- 
cords, imperatively demand our interference, that its 
several parts are subjected to a minute and detailed sur- 
vey. Affghanistan, while our occupation of the pro- 
vince was debated—Gwalior, when it placed the peace of 
Tndia in jeopardy—and Scinde, during that period in | 
which the cause of its Ameers was espoused by so many 
Quixotie politicians—became each in its turn an object 
of all-absorbing interest ; and now the Punjaub, from the | 
long series of intrigues, murders, assassinations, and | 
glorious victories, won by British valour, of which it has 
been the seene, challenges the attention not only of poli- 
ticians but of all Christendom. | 

Bundelkund possesses at the present moment no such 
claims upon our notice. It has relapsed, after centuries 
of internal and external warfare, into a state of repose ; | 
but for that very reason we have seized upon this inter- | 
val of tranquility to take a calm survey of its aspect and | 
condition. For, from the recent events in the East, we | 
are convinced that the necessity exists of drawing more | 
immediately within the sphere of the general reader’s ob- 
servation, not only those provinces which, having lately 
been the scene of turbulence and anarchy, are, by this 
means, as it were, forced upon our notice, but those also 
lying farther removed from the beaten track, but which 
may, and that at no distant day, perhaps become them- 
selves objects of interest, by being converted into the 
field of important industrial operations. 

From the moment when Colonel Goddard, with his 
army, marched through Bundelkund to effect a diversion 
in favour of the government of Bombay, then engaged 
in war with the Peshwa, this province has, in some 
way or another, proved a constant source of uneasiness | 
to our British rulers. It has been found necessary to. 
put down rebellion after rebellion, to crush outbreak 
after outbreak, to depose first one rajah and then an- 
other, while each succeeding year has ushered in, with its 
advent, fresh anarchy and renewed scenes of lawless dis- 
turbances. 

The cession of Bundelkund by the Peshwa did not at | 
once suffice to restore tranquility. Nor can we feel | 
much surprise at the difficulty experienced by a state so 
long the hotbed of intrigue, and which has passed | 
through so lengthened an ordeal of misrule, in accom- | 
modating itself to so entirely a new order of things. | 
Peace could only be established when the tribes, weary | 
of warfare, determined to apply themselves to the pur- | 
suits of agriculture, and guide the plough over the fer- 
tile valley, instead of wielding the sword in defence of 
predatory chiefs or turbulent rajahs. 

Our intention is not just now to dwell upon the events | 
of Bundela hisiory. Suffering our eyes, however, to re- { 
vert for a moment to the past, and setting aside the 
fables which are entangled in the early history of Bun- 
delkund, we discover the same string of revolts, dethrone- 
ments, assassinations, insurrections, rebellions, family 
contentions, intestine discords, and petty intrigues, which 
more or less mark the annals of all eastern provinces. 


Rajah after rajah ascended the musnud, and each in his 
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turn was removed by the poinard of the in, OF the | 
poisoned chalice of a rival,,or fell in battle against the 
ruler of some neighbouring district. The forts Scattered 
over the face of the province are themselves chron; 
which, with their origin buried in profound antiquity 
testify at once to the early date of the battles fought, and 
the continual apprehension in which princes must have 
existed, who required strongholds so stupendous to [to 
tect them from the incursions of the enemy, 

British rule has at length established peace, by diyid. 
ing the province into small principalities or jaghirs, un. 
der so many petty rajahs. 

Inquiry into Bundela history was first prompted by 
the remains of the forts cf Kalinghur and Ujee Ghur, 


_which were supposed to contain antiquities belonging to 


a very remote period. The most diligent account en- 
tered upon with enthusiasm for some time, appearaf 
destined to be attended with little or no success, yield; 
as it did, information of a vague and dou)tful character 

. e . . ’ 
which seemed rather to excite than allay curiosity, Ay 
ancient manuscript, termed the Kshurl Purk-ash, ¢ 
length came to light, which recorded at once the sucecs- 
sion of the early rajahs, and the wars in which they were 
engaged, thus affording a brilliant opportunity for the 
bard Lal to expatiate in glowing terms on the intrepe- 
dity and heroism of the brave Bundelas, whose valour, 
however, has for ages been expended in the internal 
quarrels periodically arising among its various rulers, 
and the resistance of incursions made by marauders from 
the neighbouring districts, and to which the country bas 
long been subject. 

Bundelkund is an elevated table-land, lyiag between 
the 24th and 26th degrees of north latitude, extending 
cyer a space of eleven thousand square miles, bounded by 
the river Jumna to the north, by portions of the great 


Vindyan chain on the south and south-cast, with Mal 
'wah to the west, and Allahabad to the east. It is 
'watered by the Jumna, the Sone, the Betwab, the 


Tonse, and the Ken, which intersect the whole distrie 
in a northerly but meandering course. Four paralid 
ranges of the Viudyan hills, each successively support- 
ing a table-land rising one above the other, and separated: 
by narrow valleys and slips of cultivated country, sweep 
in an irregular course round Bundelkund proper, ‘whieh 
forms the valley at their feet, and undergoing, as it pr 
ceeds, several changes of name, the grand chain being 
called the Tamean hills, from Talada to Belehrea, while 
thence eastward it takes the appellation of Kinwarra, 
The aspect presented by these mountains, viewed from 
the table-lands of Bundelkund, is bold and striking @ 
the extreme, reminding us of a fine sea-coast landscape. 
The eye rests upon a succession of mural precipitely 
towering to the height of seven hundred feet abore the 
valley, in so abrupt and perpendicular an ascent, thai 
man possessed of a steady eye, and boasting a tolernble 
amount of nerves, might stand on the summit aod 
pend a plummet in his hand that would reach: the’ bet 
tom uninterrupted in its course by any projecting cl. 
Occasionally the rocks receding from the maip linet 
in their course onward a rugged Day, others agains 
denly stretch forth towards the table-lands, m poishol 200 
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4 resembles a& rude promontory. Here and there 
sje continuity of the range is disturbed by the rending 
. geain of & giant crag almost from the summit 
, zs roots, thus forming a huge chasm, apparently 
oa by sore sudden eruption of waters from the country 
, hevond, which, having as suddenly subsided, left 
wares alone in the shape of yawning gulphs, The sum- 
nit’ fine of the mountains is, in general, neither very 
nor very irregular ; occasionally gradual descents 
giv be seen, but, for the most part, the hills abruptly 


sek rocks, 28 though by some convulsion of nature the 
ones had been carried away. 
The isolated mountains and solitary hills, which rear 
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leums and temples, whose domes glitter in the sunbeams. 
The most valuable commodity of the province, its su- 
perb cotton, in full bloom, waves its white blossoms in 
the wind. At intervals, a stupendous mountain rises 
abruptly out of the cultivated land, and majestically 
towers aloft, eased in jungle, with its heights crowned 
by a fringe of brambles and bushes, straggling over the 
black rock encircling its rugged head. 

These solitary hills are thickly strewn over the por- 





tion of Bundelkund contiguous to the Vindyan range ; 
° ° . . | 
‘nate in small level plains, fringed with overhanging | 


some lying to the left, others to the right ; some scattered 


_apart; others, again, standing close to each other, thus 
: , . ‘ . 
forming narrow rounding defiles, and now offering to view 


jeir heads at intervals in the midst of green cultivation, 


se ext remel Vy pi ct uresq ue, 


They seem, indeed, to be | 


atirely unconnected with any other mountains, but this | 


ance is deceptive, for they constitute, in fact, por- 

ims of ranges stretching out to the north, which 

jtemately disappear and emerge again, sometimes in 

eatinuous chains, diverging from the apex of the bay, 

tke the rays of a star, or, to use a more familiar expres- 
ion, like the spokes of a wheel. 

Qn two of the most stupendous mountains detached 


a chasm, through which we obtain glimpses of more 
tranquil scenery beyond ; green plains, rich slopes, cot- 
ton plantations, wheat and barley fields, lakes and rivers 
—on whose banks are strewed towns, filled by a bold and 


‘daring race of men, and villages, in which the several 





som the Vindyan range are erected the celebrated forts | 


of Ujeeghur and Kalinghur. 

In this province the variety of scenery is infinite. 
(asting a hurried glance around, as we pause in our 
descent down the hill on which Dhamonee with its for- 
eas is erected, the eye wanders over scenes of extreme 
jweliness, unshaded by mist or floating vapours, but 
sanding forth in that rich distinction of outline so 
peculiar to Indian landscape. Our imagination is now 
avel by the majesty and grandeur developed on one 
side, and fascinated by the sylvan pictures unfolding 
themselves on another. To our right and to our left, 
immediately below, we gaze down into two deep glens, 
in whieh the murmuring sound of gushing waters makes 
scontinual music, as it rolls on its sullen course to join 
the river on the plain. The cool freshness constantly 
maintained in these recesses, seldom, if ever, visited by 
the sun’s ravs, favours the growth of plants and vegeta- 


, ; Kt Me 
tin which would not thrive in more exposed positions. | 





j 
| 


processes of industry are carried on. Permitting our 
thoughts to wander farther, and allowing our imagination 
to penetrate into these hamlets, we behold, as sunset 
melts over the landscape, the children at play beneath 
the trees, on whose boughs the beautiful baya bird, with 
its rich plumage, nestles unmolested within the reach 
of the hands of these youthful Bundelas. We hear, in 
the hush of twilight, the sweet tones of the guitar,® 
blended with a rich mellow voice, above which oceasion- 
ally rises the roar of the tiger in some neighbouring 
jungle, the scream of the monkey, the thrilling notes of 
the forest birds, or the ceascless murmur of the distant 
waterfall. 

This fertile province is irrigated by several large 
rivers, and innumerable rivulets, which, taking their 
rise on the hill sides, are met in their passage down by 
numberless smaller tributaries trickling over the rocks. 
Uniting together, these mountain terrents form a stream 
of moderate size, which, flowing out over the rich loamy 
soil, serves to increase its productiveness, and, it has 
been supposed by some, to render the labours of irriga- 
tion almost unnecessary. In some parts of the province, 
however, this method of fertilising the earth is certainly 


| carried on to some extent. 


The Jumna takes its rise in the vast Himalayan 


Atich cultivation consequently extends over the strip of | range, and, running in a parallel line with the Ganges, 
kel country running on either side, down to the very | skirts the northern side of Bundelkund, Many tributary 


verge of both branches of the Dussera river, which, 


iter passing through the glens, again unite and pass | 
a@vards through a deep chasm to water the plain of | 


Bandelkund, 


Everywhere evidences of the care bestowed upon the 
Mecesses of agriculture, the attention given to cultiva- 
tion, manifests itself. All up the slopes of the smiling 
valleys, formed by the undulating surface of the country, 
foliage of the richest and brightest hues may be seen. 
The lively green of the small coppice wood and stunted 
bashes melts away into the darker shades of the jungle, 
atending in patches over a great portion of the pro- 
nner, Every now and then a meandering rivulet 
warkles as the sun shines upon it, and winds its glittering 
cmrse, hike a thread of gold, through valleys, and woods, 
tad forests, at whose feet often stretches a broad clear 
ikeet of water, partially covered with the red lotus, and 
Hinged at its odges with delicate shrubs, fragrant and 
ean yond description, Mango groves cluster be- 
Fa, and from above théir rich foliage peep forth menso- 





streams swell its waters as it rolls on ; amongst others, 
the Chumbul, a river of some size. After a winding 
course of 780 miles, in a bed deeper and broader than 
that of the Ganges, the Jumna unites near the city of 
Allahabad with the holy stream, which henceforth ab- 
sorbs its name. 

The Sonar river intersects the whole province in a 
northerly direction, passing near the town of Banda, 
and finally projecting itself into the Ken. The source 
of the latter river is in a portion of the Vindyan range, 
near the village of Mohar, and about twenty-five miles 
from the Nerbudda, It meanders in a north-easterly 
course, passing through the Banda hills, and forming a 
cataract near Ripariya. Its course is then westerly, 
until joined by the Pahil Bearma and Mirhassya rivers, 
the united streams are precipitated over a cataract 
near the village of Senghora, The Ken foams 


henceforward through a deep narrow chanyel, worn 
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through the rocks, and, overhung by high banks, | the waterfall, as they kept their onward 
passes occasionally into two ravines. The red, | at length. the sound so evidently betokened the p- 
honey colour, and black jaspar, with the agate, | an immense body of water, that they felt cgpy: ¢ 
abound in its channels, and. though somewhat inferior that they should soon discover cataracts jn, oo 
to. those discovered in the Sone, are of considerable | Nor were they disappointed. Tame 
value. Its course, after passing through two mountain | Emerging suddenly from che woody plain, the 
ranges, is northerly, and at length falls into the Jumna, , magnificent view of one of Nature’s handiworks dis ae 
after having flowed two hundred and thirty miles. It | itself, Awed by the sublimity of the scene, ihe 
is too rocky to be navigable, but is well stocked with | paused to survey it in silent but wondering admiration, 
fish. Light boats, however, in the rainy season, have , They had anticipated the sudden projection carthwand 
proceeded up as far as Banda. of a vast stream, but did not expect to behold the broad 
Near the village of Derdurra the Tonse takes its expanse of foaming waters, stretching far to the let 
rise, and being joined in its passage by innumerable | and right, seven hundred feet in breadth, which bounded 
rivulets, flows on through the district of Rewah, in | with deafening roar perpendicularly down a height of 
reality a portion of Bundelkund. ‘The falls formed by | four hundred feet, and plunged into a deep natural basin 
this river, though they have seldom been alluded to by eight hundred feet in diameter. The river flows over a 
the traveller, may be regarded as among the most mag- bed of rocks intersected by deep fissures, and in its 
nificent objects to be witnessed in any part of the , onward course washes off the thin red soil which covers 
habitable globe, not even excepting the falls of Niagara, them. Suddenly arriving at an abrupt descent, the 
which have even been pronounced vastly inferior, both , waters, swollen probably by the rains, project themselyes 
in grandeur of outline and actual height. | in a vast column perpendicularly down, but some CSCap. 
The existence of the Bundela falls, indeed, was only | ing from the grand mass, rolling between banks a hug. 
acknowledged after a considerable amount of amusing in- | dred feet in height, force a way through the fissures, 
credulity had been manifested upon the subject. Some | and gradually loosen on either side huge fragments of 
years ago a traveller in the district, on his return to rock, which roll with more than avalanchine grandeur 
Calcutta, transmitted to certain journals a brief account | down into the excavations it forms below, awaking 
of the cataract of the Tonse, to which insertion was echoes which startle the inhabitants of the country 
given. And here the matter for the time dropped ; | around, like loud roars of artillery. These granite 
but the editors of these papers subsequently reflecting, | masses violently falling one upon the other in their 
began to fancy that they must have been imposed upon | weighty descent, shiver and splint the rocks below, and 
by some clever disciple of the Baron Munchausen, They | now become wedged in between a divided crag. — Greab 
did not, could not calculate that it was possible for any , unwieldy points protrude here and there from the deep 
but an American river to possess a fall, the hereditary | basin, and now a slender fragment rests in aa inelined 
tradition passing down from father to son, and which ; position against the huge sides. The waves, as they 
fixed Niagara as the only natural exhibition of the kind | fall, leap, and sparkle, and dance like showers of erystal 
worth visiting, was respected, and accordingly, when | balls, dashing from every rock and crag down the edges 
more full and satisfactory accounts were transmitted by | of the vast column of waters, whose spray, dashing from 
subsequent travellers, no attention was paid to the | the rocks, forms cloudlets tinged with every varied hue 
communication. of the rainbow. This crystalline spray, it was now dis 
In 1813, an army encamped in Rewan during the | covered, caused the vapours discerned by the camp, and 
campaign, at no great distance from Sumarenli, the | so often admired by them. 
capital of the country, at that period ruled over by | The vista obtained of the country beyond is beautiful 
Jugat Mohun Singh. The officers as well as men were _beyond description. These attractions are, however, 
scarcely noticed until the eye has ceased to be riveted 
upon the grander fascinations which majestically rear 


wholly unconscious of their near proximity to the falls, 
with whose existence, indeed, they were unacquainted, 
those of the Behar being ten miles distant from the Tonse , themselves before it. When the first enthusiastie 
falls, and cight from those of Chycheya. burst of rapture is over, the gaze wanders to the softer 
As surely, however, as the wind blew in the direction | beauties of the scene. The verdure of the grass is 0 
of the camp, a strange and incomprehensible noise came | bright, so brilliant, that when attempted to be pour- 
borne upon the breeze, resembling the heavy, sullen | trayed on canvass the colour appeared too fresh and 
roar of waters, or the muttered rumbling of thunder in | green to be natural. Every plant around moulds 
the distance. During the rains, beautiful white hazy | itself into a nosegay of fragrant blosseoms—no shrub 
clouds, reflecting on their edge the golden beams of the | without a perfume, no plant without a flower. The 
rising sun, sometimes floated upwards, now wavering gently | wild vine climbs and clings round the rocks, entwines 
to and fro, now appearing stationary, or seeming to dis- | itself into each fissure, and creeps up the eraggy sides, 
solve in the air around. The whole camp were struck | laden with a profusion of rich black grapes. A sini 
with these singular appearances, and made them the | lily, like that of the valley, clusters, with its white 
subject of incessant conversation. | flowers, at the foot ; but amid all the blooming shrubs 
One morning, a small foraging party, under the com- | around, the superba gloriosa stands foremost in its love 
mand of an enterprising officer, set out for the purpose | liness, Passing on, the river falls into a bed from two 
of reconnoitering along the banks of the Tonse river, | to three hundred feet in depth, and about two 4 
in order to discover the cause of those appearances yards broad. The banks are too steep to permit of & 
which had excited so much curiosity in the camp. As | descent close to its edge. Very great numbers of 
they advanced, the unceasing murmur swelled gradually | springs, tanks, and reservoirs, are scattered over te 
upon the ear, Nearer and nearer came the music of | surface of the province, which proves the fallacy of 
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ie that irrigation is unnecessary. If the necessity | above described, and four more oceupied by the miners 
gg ibhad not existed, the tanks which we encounter at | in digging out the Khakroo or gravel in which the dia. 
turn would never have been constructed at so | monds are found. The work is then deferred until the 
igge an expense | rainy season comes round, when abundance of water is 
of the towns scattered over Bundelkund we shall _ furnished for the purpose of washing the gravel, which 
notice the principal. Banda, the capital, built is thrown into shallow ponds filled for that purpese, 
Rajah Goomah Singh, is famous as an extensive | When the sandy part disappears, the remaining pebbles 
mart, and remarkable for a curious well stationed | are spread upon the ground, levelled and smoothed, and 
geat-a kos from the city, on the read to Pannagh. It | the diamond workers then proceed to separate the useless 
is thirty-seven feet in diameter and fifty-two deep. Two | pebbles with their hands, eight or ten at a time, so that 
gghts of stairs run from each side round the interior. | no diamond can escape their notice. Contrary to the 


" 


Kalpee, the ancient seat of government, is a large | generally received opinion, the labourers do distinguish 
m stationed on the left bank of the Jumna, and now | the precious stones by their sparkling beneath the rays of 
cueflv remarkable as being the centre of the cotton | the sun. Many days are frequently spent in useless 
wie. The plant flourishes luxuriantly round it. | search, but a comparatively small number serves amply to 
Khorroa, the coarse red cloth used for camp equi- | repay all the trouble taken to secure them. The preei- 
waa. is manufactured in this place, and a kind of | ous gems never adhere to any other stone or pebble, and 
agr-candy, equal to that of China. may be distinguished generally by their peculiar con- 

Pannah stands in the midst of a rocky plain, enclosed | formation. The workmen are paid in proportion to the 
jraridge of hills, clothed to their summits in dense | value of the diamonds they discover. 
sliage, and sweeping round so as to form a sort of It is supposed by some that the mines about Pannah 

itheatre. ‘The town is neat and novel in ics ap- | have ceased to be productive ; but this is a complete fal- 

, most of the houses being constructed of grey | lacy. There is, indeed, a tradition that the precious 

gme, several dwellings of large size, with numerous | stones are only to be found at the distance of ten kos 
ymples, one of which is reported to contain the images round the town ; but this fable was, doubtless, invented 
¢ Kishnu and Vishnu, whose eyes are formed of dia- by the Rajahs, for the purpose of deterring speculators 
wonds of extraordinary size and immense value. Here, "from opening new mines, and deteriorating the value of 
iy the side of an extensive sheet of water, covered with | the article by overloading the market. We, ourselves, 


booming lotus, and filled with alligators and crocodiles, | entertain no doubt whatever of the existence of an inex- 


gand the ruins of the palace where dwelt Rajah Chutter | haustible strata of diamonds, which only require to be 
Sul, the hero of Bundela history, and the fame of | worked to yield an inconceivable amount of wealth to the 
viose deeds rises above that of all his descendants and | Government, since the process of production is everlast- 
aeestors. ‘Iwo small forts, linked together by a stone | ingly going on. It is certain that some mines do exist 
wil, protect it in the front and in the rear—the lake | which have not been worked at all, Captain Pogson, 
artching before renders approach in that direction | during his residence in the country, opened a mine about 
dmst impossible. Approaching Pannah from Banda | three miles from Kalinghur, and penetrated so far as to 
the way lies over a level cultivated country, entirely | discover “the brother of the diamond,” as it is styled 
ine from rocks and hills. | by the natives, viz., the small angular stones of a green- 

When the traveller arrives near the renowned Dia- | ish hue, like grains. These are always considered as cer- 
wad district, his attention is attracted by a number of | tain forerunners of the diamonds themselves. Animated 
js, from three to twelve feet in depth, scattered over | by this assurance, Captain Pogson resumed his work with 
ibe face of the country. These are the celebrated dia- | vigour, but on digging below the level of the rivulet, 
nid mines, but the whole of the gravelly plains, stretch- | and removing some large stones, a spring burst upon the 
ag around the town for several miles, is said to produce | disappointed labourers, and filled the mine with water. 
tamonds of four several descriptions—the mohi chul of | The Pindaree war breaking out at the time, the Captain 
joined his army, and circumstances prevented him from 


iclar brilliant whiteness, the manih of a greenish hue, | 
te pannae tinged with orange, and the bunsput of a | ever again resuming the undertaking, 

‘wckish colour. Others, again, resemble pearls. The| On the flooding of the Bhagur Nudee diamonds are 
“ues are worked, for the most part, near the village of | frequently discovered, These mines are situated on the 
‘akarencti, about twelve miles from Pannah, and the | banks of the stream, a short distance within the hills, 
“amonds are there found below a stratum of rock from | which rise abruptly, on either side, clad with verdure of 
en to twenty feet in depth. To cut a way down is, | every hue to their summits, while the rippling stream, 
mt the natives, a labour of months and even of years. | flowing over an uneven bed, and falling at intervals 
| over descents of two or three feet, forms gentle cascades, 
which add greatly to the picturesque nature of the scen- 


The following is the process :-— 
The soil having been cleared from a certain space of | 
mand, the rock is cut with chisels, or broken by ham- | ery around, 
“while a large fire, kindled every night upon the | Seattered through the hills are found blocks of rock 
™, 18 supposed to render the stone more friable. The _with veins of crystalizations as brilliant, frequently, as 
“Petrance is then singularly picturesque. The tra- _ the diamonds themselves, Some again are occasionally 
—_ approaching Pannah, after darkness has fallen | diseovered containing various kinds of sparkling partieles, 
‘w@ the surrounding landscape, may perceive from a | and others with pink, green, and purple veins. Digeo-, 
“tanee several of these large fires sending up pyramidal | veries of whole hills of marble are constantly taking place, 
and illumining with their vivid flashes the gloom | and porphyry is also occasionally found, The Ken mines, 
=a. | flowing on in its northerly course, form a line of separa- 
“Zmouths are employed by the natives in the labour | tion between the diamond and iron mines, The latter 
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dre supposed to be’ inexhaustible, and would of them- 
selves serve to render the province a highly valuable pos- 
“ Kitteans is about a mile and a half in length, and the 
same in breadth. It stands by the side of a lake, and 
is surrounded by a stone wall furnished with gates. 
From a hill near the town we obtain an extensive view 
of the country roand. The inhabitants are robust and 
warlike. 

Tehrea, a less populous town than the preceding, is 
situated upon the western boundaries of Bundelkund, 
about fifty-one miles from Chatterpoor. 

The forts scattered over the province of Bundelkund 
constitute some of its most attractive features. They 
are built on portions chosen with that singular tact 
which seems to guide the nations of the East in the 
selection of their places of defence. The most remark- 
able are the two to which we have before alluded, and of 
which we here now give a brief description. 

Ujee Ghar stands about a thousand paces from the 
ridge sweeping round Bundelkund, on an elevated hill on 
which formerly stood three Hindoo temples, built of 
stones laid without cement, but fitted with the greatest 
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precision one within the other, and adorned on both sides | 
with sculptures of the most chaste design and exquisite | 
workmanship, and covered besides with inscriptions in 
unknown languages and characters. The erection of 


these buildings can be fixed to no precise date. Anti- 
quity, the most profound, enshrouds their origin. It is, 


however, related that an ancient Rajah, named Ujee 
Gopaul caused a fortress to be built round these splendid 
mines, and bestowed his name wpon it, so that ever after 





the place was called Ujee Ghur, or the fort of Ujee. It 
once resisted stoutly a ten months’ siege, and was at last 





only reduced by famine, but in the year 1600 Ujee Ba- 
oador obtained possession. Subsequently the British 
ordered it to be evacuated, and despatched a force under 
Colonels Meisselback and Zugum Shah to take posses- 
sion, which journeyed on without interruption until ar- 


| 
| 





rived near the hill of Deogaru, five miles from the fort. | 


Here they were suddenly surprised by the enemy under | 
the command of Luckman Doreeuh, who, with part of | 
his followers, was secretly posted in one of the deep ra- | 
vines that yawn round the fort, while others were distri- 
buted through the dark forests spreading far on either 
side. A skirmish ensued, during which some of our 
guns fell into the hands of theenemy. Confusion among 


the camp followers ensued, the baggage was thrown down, | 


and Colonel Meisselback, in desperation, charged in the 
rear, rushed on the cnemy with fixed bayonets, completely 
routed them, and the reward of his exertions was the 
recapturing of the guns without the loss of aman. The 
army thus advanced and encamped close to Ujee Ghur. 
which the guilidar agreed to evacuate upon the receipt of 
twelve thousand rupees. The money was accordingly 
‘sent up under the charge of two brigadiers, and Colonel 
Meisselback was immediately, nominally, put in possession 
of the fort. Luchman Doreeuh, however, determined 
not to take his defeat so easily; as soon as night came on 
a vakeel was secretly despatched to the guilidar, tempt- 
ing him with the promise of a sum of eighteen thousand 
rupees if he would allow him to occupy the fort instead 
ofthe British. These terms were not of a nature for the 
‘cupidity of the man to withstand ; he not only gave the 


| 





desired permission, but even assisted Luchman in escalad- 





ing the ramparts. Two companies were orderag'ty red 
the money to Colonel Meisselback, and to CONT OF gf 
same hour the intelligence, that if he did not da 
ly effect a retreat, the fort would fire upon him,» Cheng 
Meisselback consequently perceiving the BRR, fy 
his present position, of securing Ujee Ghur, struck. y 
camp and retired five kos distance. ball 
Another attack, presenting many similar fontuted tq 
the above, was subsequently made upon Ujee Ghuy ad 
though the result was very different, it was one ool les 
rived at by the loss of many brave officers and ey 
About ten miles from the fort stands Rajolia a fortified 
hill, the ascent to which is by steep and narrow pathe 
overhung by projecting rocks which afforded shelter tram 
the enemy’s fire, who fired upon the British troops a¢ 
they passed under cover of the jungle, and committd 
considerable ravages. Driven from their position, how: 
ever, the enemy retreated to the summit of the } 
where they hastily constructed parapet walls, behind 
which they made a resolute stand. As no ladders cog 
be procured to scale the walls, the assailants were reeaile 
and preparations made for renewing the attack on the 
morning, but the enemy gave them no further trouhi, 
evacuating the post during the night, and the next day 
Ujee Ghur surrendered voluntarily to the British, ~ 
One young officer, whose name has now unfortunately 
escaped our recollection, brought himself prominently 
forward on this occasion. He exposed himself fearlesdy 
on the heights, and fell at length mortally wounded. 
He was buried the next day by his brother officers, and 
a stone placed over his grave, on which an inseription is 
traced, which records, that at the age of twenty-five he 
fell covered with wounds in the service of his country, 
The fortress of Kalingur is situated about twenty miles 
south of Banda, half that distance from the first range 


of hills, and stands upon an immense elevation, rising 


nine hundred feet above the level of the plain, with s 
basis ten or twelve miles in circumference, The mom- 
tains, or rather the vast rock on which it is erected, of 
fords remarkable security to those once possessed of the 
stronghold. A large extent of level table-land, five miles 
in circumference, extends over the summit, terminating 
in a crest of black crag, forming the basis of the wall, 
which sweeps round the whole summit, and overhanging 
a steep abrupt descent, down which are cut numerots 
roads and pathways leading to the plain below. ‘Th 
fort is built within the enccinte of the wall. Starting 
from the valley we ascended by a broad winding road, ¢tt 
along the eastern face of the rock, to a height of a han- 
dred feet above the level of the plain, and here forand ott 
progress obstructed by the first of the seven gatewzy* 
which, in reference to the seven planets, have to be 
through before reaching the summit; it is called thepats 
Hogs. A little to our right lies the town of Kalingtr, 
surrounded by a ditch, and a wall twenty-five feet thick, 
and composed of huge projecting points of rock fitted, with- 
out cement, one into the other. From the first to the 
gate, named the Kafir Ghautie or the Gate of Infidels, the 
ascent is rugged, stony, and difficult, And t 

steps to the third gate, ealled the Surg Rojan, over whieh 
lies a large reservoir of clear limpid mineral waters pre 
sided over by a huge image, carved ‘in’ the soft er 
and remains of other seulptures of divistities:” 
doorway leading to the left, outside the rena 
were once said to be brought, but it id now closet 
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ip the igenrsions of the tigers and leopards, who, emerg- ; bough, from tree to tree, and express their terror by. 


ag om the jangle covering the slopes of the hills in 
jams masses, lie im wait for prey, and springing on the 
porrbr, devour. him, or carry him into the heart of 
de vork: . Passing throngh the last gate we enter the 
iat, gad the eye is immediately attracted by numerous 
findoo figures scattered here and there. The next ob- 
-¢ ghich claims attention is a large gun, formed of 
igs of iron, compressed together with hoops of the same 
seal, lying without any carriage, upon an elevated 
iiefstones, Other ancient gans, composed of silver 
gd copper mixed, are to be found in several parts of 
de fort. Wild custard-apple trees grow thickly over 
defertile soil, laden with delicious fruit of a surprising 
ge, The pappyah, the tamarind, the peepul, thrive 
gwariantly, and reach to an enormous height, and form, 
siththeir dense and brilliant foliage, shady places, clus- 
ring round the walls overgrown with wild balsams. 
The fertility of tle soil is great, and resembles that 
fand in the diamond districts near Pannah, and trans- 
parent chrystalline pebbles glisten here and there over 
the sand, 

Turning round, and descending a flight of steps to 
de left of the main gate, we reach the ramparts, which 
ae seven feet in height, and built in the form of mitres, 
vith embrasures between each, about eighteen inches 
yide, continued all round the fort, a mile and a half in 
Gameter. Walking on a little further we come to a 
gring, which depends for its moisture upon the rains, 
suce it is dry in the hot season. Few paces beyond is 
paced the curious Patal Gunga, or subterranean Ganges, 
rhich can only be examined by the light of torches, and 
the small earthen lamps called churajs ; descending 
ceully an abrupt and rugged flight of steps we ob- 


iain, as we pass through little apertures in the rock, | 


gimpses of a fearful precipice without, descending per- 


yadicularly down to the depth of eight huudred feet. | 





yells and screams. These creatures are esteemed as 
sacred, and may be seen daily in the forest, bounding 
with surprising vigour and agility from battlement 
battlement. 

Further on is a flight of steps, descending to an ex- 
cavation under a shelving portion of the rock, on the 
face of which are inscriptions, denoting the dates when 
pilgrims arrived from afar, performed here their deyo- 
tions, and departed again, 

We now arrive at a ruined portion of the wall ; it is 
the place where the breach was onee attempted. Oppe- 
site to it stands the little hill of Kalinjaree, which rises 
nearly to a level with the fort, but is, however, distant 
from it $25 yards. In their endeavour to break. through 
the wall of Kalinjaree many brave officers and men. fell, 
but were killed chiefly by the stones rolled down from 
the garrison. Their tombs scattered near the Bhagur 
Nudee, two miles from the fort, stand as mementoes of 
an inefiectual attempt on the fort, rendered so by an 
obstacle opposed by nature, in the shape of a huge per- 
pendicular rock. Passing out of the Bunsahir Gate, 
named by Colonel M*Morra the Pannah Gate, guarded 
by two others on the outside, and turning to the left, 
we arrive at an ever-flowing spring, which the water- 
carriers are deterred from visiting, owing to the ineur- 
sions continually made by the leopards and hyenas, The 
next object of attention is another spring of cold ‘trans- 
lucent water, constantly dropping, and sometimes flow- 
ing, from a stratum of rock. Proceeding further, we 
find a black marble image of a hog. Here we must 
pause, and, before hurrying on into the temple of 
Neelknuth, standing on the south of Kalinjur, cast a 


' glance at the surrounding landscape which stretches, 





Forty feet below the level of the rock the termination of | 
ihe steps is reached, and the traveller finds hiinself in a | 


aye of impenetrable darkness, which the light of the | 


| 


weches fails sufficiently to illumine. When the eye be- | 
cmes ore accustomed to the dim light, a reservoir of | 
wer is perceived, which, though doubtless somewhat | 
cilarged by manual labour, was first formed by water | 


topping from the rock, It is cold, clear, limpid, and 
ep. By ruffling it with the hand into tiny waves the 
8 are floated over its surface to the furthest ex- 
wemity, and thus a perfect view is obtained of the in- 
am, of the cave, to the roof of which the bats cling, 
« whiz and flutter overhead, and, by their nauseous 
dlavia, send one back again as soon as possible up the 
of steps, 
Passing on yet further along the wall, through ruined 
waings here and there, we obtain glimpses of dizzy 
até, descending precipitously to the plains. Dis- 
ng @ large stone of about one hundred-weight, and 
ung it down the hill, it is amusing to mark its course 
# brushes madly on, bounding, rebounding, and bound- 
"again, from shelf to shelf, finding no resting-place 
"the abrupt. side of the hills, dashing ont a sheet of 
each collision with the rock, antil it rumbles into 
ertrest bolow, rousing up.a succession of echoes, and 
Fibtening with: ite, fearful: noise the ‘black monkeys, 


AW agitation. is discernible by the uneasy motion of 


Pais a6 in. their dismay. they lenp from bough to 





like a huge panorama, beyond. 

Immediately in the vicinity of Kalinjur the country is 
low, flat, and marshy, until the middle of the cold sea- 
son. The hills on which the fort is built descend, clothed 
with verdure, to the plain, now stretching out into a 
sort of terrace, now abruptly descending ; now we behold 
slopes covered with jungle and its festooning creepers ; 
and now groves of peepul or tamarind trees, with their 
waving blossoms, on the boughs of which the baya and 
other birds, of every variety of plumage, cluster and 
warble their songs through the air. Qn the plains the 
cattle feeding seem, from the elevated position from 
which the view is obtained, as no larger than sheep, and 
the Bundelas tending them like a pigmy race. Fields 
of the cotton plant, waving their white blossoms to the 
fanning breeze, spread like bread sheets of water here 
and there. The forest rises abruptly from the plain ; 
and here, again, the vision is bounded by a narrow chain 
of hills, and here a lake sparkles in the rays of the sun, 

Withdrawing our gaze from the country, we pursue 
our course without the ramparts. Descending a flight 
of steps cut from the rock, we perceive, on our passage 
down, numerous inscriptions and ancient sculptures, and 
at length arrive at a subterraneous reservoir, hewn, after 
considerable labour, from the rock, of which the pillars 
are left to support the upper part. It extends further 
than the eye can reach, The water is very deep, and 
drips constantly over the temple, whieh is belew. , De 
scending another flight of steps, we: meet, witha huge 
mutilated sculpture. ‘The teapple of Neelkputh iso 
seinicircular eave, about twenty-eight. fect in diameter, 
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excavated in the solid rock. The figure of Neelknuth 
is a large hyena painted black, with two ill-shaped 
silver eyes, about three feet in height, and two in cir- 
cumference. In front is aslab of black marble, on which 
is a Sanscrit inscription, rendered partly illegible by the 
grains having been macerated upon it. It is supposed 
to commemorate the deeds of Rajah Purmaul, and ap- 
pears to have been engraved 669 years ago. Many 
sentences and proverbs can, however, still be de- 
ciphered. 


abruptly, he retired into the thickets above the 


_ range of hills, in which he concealed himself, and with 
| his followers from time to time made incursions 
| rushing down upon the plains, spreading confusiyn 


| dismay around, and then suddenly retreat 


} 


We now find ourselves again near the main gate, by | 


whiclf we entered, and passing onward, come to the 
ancient palace of Rajah Chuttar Saul, which is now con- 
verted into a powder magazine. Ata short distance 


taking refuge in the rngged valley between the Pee 


second range of the Vindyan hills. The marayg: 
attacks of Gopal Singh continued at intervals to distur) 
the quiet, and delay the pacific settlement of the 
country. After retiring now and_ then, 
attacking the enemy opposed to him, and making the 
most audacious enterprises, and being pursued Up the 


hills, he was at length surprised in his hiding-place by 


stands a Hindoo temple, with a dome, surrounded by | 


cupolas and ancient gateways. 
immense reservoir of water, about a hundred yards 
long, and forty broad, lies near here. It is excavated 
from the rock, and supplied by copious springs. Near 
this is another tank, also hewn from the rock. The 
Waters are, however, mincral, and unwholesome. Be- 
sides this, numerous other tanks are distributed through 
the fort. 


The Koth Teeruth, an | 


Kalinjur, on which so much patient labour has been | 


expended, will probably hever again be required for the 


purposes of war, since it requires far too considerable a | 


foree to garrison it. It stands a glorious ruin, belong- 
ing to the past, and will long constitute at once an ob- 
jeet of curiosity and admiration to travellers. The 
height on which it is erected—the precipiees by which 
it is surrounded—the far landscape over which the eye 


Captain Wilson, with a squadron of native infantry, 
three first battalions of the 16th native infantry, and 
three companies ef the 7th, &., in the second range 
above the Ghauts. He contrived, however, to escape, and 
retired to the south, waere he was again pursued, his 
followers routed and dispersed, while he contrived jg 
escape into the jungle, where he remained with his 
men, Still unsubdued, soon after he emerged again 
from his hiding-place, and continued to descend from 
the hills, but was once more compelled to retreat, 
Colone! Brown being apprised of his position, seeretly 
moved near him, and came suddenly upon the enemy's 
camp, pitched at. the head of the Dowani Pass, in the 
Marao hills, on the bed of what was once a swamp, 
protected by a thick wood on either side, and only to be 
reached by ascending steep and narrow defiles. A 


| volley suddenly fired upon the camp, first warned the 
enemy of the vicinity of their pursuers. Thev rose and 
can roam—the excavations—the palaces—the subter- | i 


ranean caverns—the images of idols and pagan gods— | 


all suggest boundless themes for meditation, and days 


might, therefore, be spent in wandering about its ruins. 
Kalinjur, after once resisting a brilliant attack, was at 
length ceded to the British, and the stronghold whose 
walls had resisted Mahmood of Gshuzni, and sustained a 
siege of ten years from Ali Bahadur, thus became a 
British possession, However, after a brief occupancy as 
a military post, it was finally abandoned. 

There is, besides, a magnificent fortress, built upon a 
small projection of the Vindyan range, overlooking, 
on either side, two enormously deep glens, through 
which the two branches of the Dussera river descend 
over the table-lands of Bundelkund. This fort cost 
more than a million pounds sterling in constructing. 
The works form an acute triangle, with the base to- 
wards the table-land, and the two ends hanging perpen- 
dicularly over the glen, with the apex pointing to the 
course of the stream, as they again unite and pass 
through a deep chasm into the plains. The place is now 
deserted, and the town occupied only by a police to keep 
off marauders, 

Bundelkund has not been so much infested by orga- 
nised bands of freebooters as some other neighbouring 


provinces. It is not, however, wholly free from them. 


Gopal Singh, the military adventurer who usurped the | 


district of Kotra, the lawful inheritance of Rajah Bakht 


fled, without attempting resistance. Gopal Sing, strip 
ped of all his resources, a solitary fugitive, his followers 
routed and dispersed, at length became weary of the 
desperate life he had been leading, and now proffered his 
submission to the British, who granted him a jaghir im 
the district of Panwarl, which is still occupied by his 
descendants. 

Bundelkund, possessing few marauders of its own, 
from its exposed position, seems to invite aggressions 
from those of neighbouring States. The deeds of these 
centlemen, whether under the denomination of Thugs & 
any other name, have been the theme of travelers 
fur ages. Instances are continually narrated illustra 
tive of their extraordinary patience, perseverance, cal 
ning, and the daring with which they often commit 
their crimes in the very midst, sometimes, of armed 
men, and carry off their prey under the most periloas 
circumstances. They prevail more or less ali over 
India, and in Bundelkund peculiar facilities a 
affurded in its forests, rocks, and caves, In spite of 


their oil-rubbed slippery bodies, however, they are fre 


| 


Sing, the descendant of Chutier Saul, has been a | 


source of infinite annoyance and trouble. 


The British | 


took the part of the Rajah, and despatched a detach- | 
ment to put him again in possession of his rights. 


Gopal Singh came into camp, hastily proffered submis- 
sion, and as hastily repented again, for, departing 


j 
‘ 


quently outwitted and caught. The night-watchers 
spring mostly from the same class, and though acct 
tomed in their youth to the practice of thieving,, ye 
when reclaimed, display extraordinary faithfulness, 

execute their task of chasing and catching the robber 
very cleverly, thus aptly illustrating the old provetby 


| Set a thief to catch a thief.’ On a dry arid ple 

the traces of their footsteps are scarcely 

save to those accustomed from their youth to ca 

signs of visitation. F 
“A night-watcher was once employed to catch — 

who had committed. some depredations, and . 

the plate-service of some officers in garrison at Kota 
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| the robber as far as Ahmedabad, about fourteen 
, sheen miles distant, but here lost sight of him in the | 
gind streets and bazaars of that city, but again, 

s we of the gates, recovered traces of the gentleman, | 
via to escape his pursuer, actually waded knee-deep | 
sagh a stream for an immense distance. He was, 
soeset, at length overtaken about thirty miles distant | 
gp the scene of the theft, and the stolen property re- 


r Bundelkund landed proprietors consider it highly 
sgeatable to their own characters if a thief be found 
a their farms or estates, and are always careful to 
spel from their villages all persons of suspected charac- 
f. The province, however, is not often the scene of 
ynaties) Rewan scems to serve as an asylum for all 
-seontents and criminals, , 

The Bundelas are industrious and obedient, but at 
sesame time bold and crafty. They resist bravely all 
gacks made upon them ; if on the mountains, they take 


se most effectual method of stopping pursuit, by hurling | 


lage fragnients of rock, or a large thorny shrub upon 
seemy. Some are fraudulent in the extreme, and 
savely to be equalled for cunning. A proverb pre- 
nis in the district, ** Nie sou el hand kee, nu ek Bhoon- 
ibundee”—a hundred retailers of erain (proverbially 
ngues)-are only equal to one native of Bundelkund, 

The costume in use here much resembles that pre- 
nent all over Hindostan. The natives are par- 
tealarly partial to green, on account of the dye not 
ieing liable to fade, as is generally the case in India. 
rissaid to be composed of the leaves of the ummowah, 
ie havver, and alum—the two latter ingredients being 
“st put into water, in which the ummowah leaves are 
diewards boiled. 

The hospitality exhibited by the Bundelas towards a 
smanger is remarkable, If they obtain intelligence of 
sapproach beforehand, no pains are spared to render 

reception worthy of his rank. The Rajah, mounted 
gyn elephants, attended by his train, and sparkling in 
“he brocade and gold turban, comes forth to welcome 
ihe traveller, The women throng from the houses, 
vercoming their natural timidity in their anxiety to 
we upon a stranger, One is chosen, and advancing 
“eels ‘arries on her head a brass jug, brightly 
paislied, full of water, while all the other families of the 
nage surround her, and sing in chorus some rural 
wag, Which lusts until the traveller is beyond hearing. 
~ Ho=-jU3 1s held for the purpose of receiving contri- 
“bons, to be 


vewre the rest, ¢ 


cy 
= 


expended afterwards in the purchase of 
we ze wuarse sugar, of which the women alone venture 
“partake, It is a sacred offering made to their sex, 
i the men do not presume to share it, 


At Sedpoor, the old high priest of the temple projee- 


+ in ‘ . : , . 
“4g ito the Sangur district, a man of great wealth, | 


— en in feeding all the members of his fra- 

air pi oo to Vishnu, as they pass his temple, on 

ida, tag = are entitled to a good meal and a 

es gic, ¢ feeds in general about a hundred 

Yt day, = 

wa ermente of the Bundelas are chiefly agricul- 

eit an Ps ng to the sugar mills, of which there 

* humbers in the province. 

: The productic 

@ chief and 
id cutton, 


ms are numerous and varied, but among 
most important must be reckoned its 
The soil of this province is peculiarly 
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‘adapted to the growth of this plant, which, it ie well 


known, requires, a dry sandy soil, and ne irrigation, 
Much water and manure, so far from exerting a bene- 
ficial effeet upon the plant, only swell the branches, and 
cause it to expand its richness on an overabundance of 
The bushes thrive best, it has been found, on 
experiment, about four or five feet apart. A contrary 


leaves. 


| opinion prevails in some parts of India, and the planters 


jumble the seed close to each other, in the hope of ex- 
tracting a larger, but not a tiner crop. The conse- 
quence is, that, when the season for gathering arrives, 
the women and children, the principal persons employed 
in this labour, in passing in and out between the 
plants, break the dried leaves, a portion of the capsule, 
into the fruit, from which it is difficult to detach it, 


owing to the tine soft texture of the cotton plant. 
| 


There are in Bundelkund five descriptions of soil. 
The mauree, or black mar! of the first quality, is peeuliar 
to Bundelkund and Malwalh provinees, and produces a 
most luxuriant crop of cotton, as well as grain, where 
the rains are not immoderate. The ‘Teer, or other 


lands extending along the banks of the rivers and 


around Baudae, which is subject to inundations, 1s re- 
The sand 


and clay, is either sown with the rainy season crops, 


tained for winter crops. Purwal, mixed 
or with the winter crops, such as wheat and barley, 
and the soil formed of a mixture of limestone and clay, 
which is found about the hills and broken ground, 
where the water washes off as soon as it falls, preduces a 
light vegetation, but is considered scarcely rich enough for 


h The inhabitants, how- 


any but the rainy season crops. 
ever, sow it with cotton, and if the crops in the rich 
soils become damaged by too much wet, thi y have been 
The amount of pro- 


The 


district does not, perhaps, vield Oli -half what it might 


known to thrive in Bundelkund. 
duce varies according to the character of the soil. 
be made to produce if mre ath ntion were bestowe l on 
the cultivation. Crops are frequel tly injured, from neo 
fault of the ayots, but from the poverty of the landlords. 
Were their cK ndition ameliorated, the Crops would rise 


in value, 


The time of sowing in Bundelkund cominences at the 
beginning of the } riodical rains. The seed 1s first 


rubbed with fresh Inanure between the hands, to preve nt 
the seeds from adhering one to another, and are then 
suwn broadcast. The seed having been scattered, the 
sil is ploughed. The plants require a first weeding in 
ten or fifteen days, another in a month, and a third 
fifteen or twenty days alter that. The seeds shoot in 
about five days; the more freely the air circulates 
through the plants the better. Some reach the height 
| of six feet, some four, others two, aud some only one, 
| They flower in August, and pod about the commence- 
ment of September. 

‘The province produces, besides, wheat, grain, and 
barley. It suffers considerably from want of seasonable 
showers, and is visited sometimes by scarcity. In the 
famine of 1333 this affliction was attended with the 
most melancholy results. ‘The neighbouring province of 
Malwah supplied streams of grain, which flowed up- 
wards towards Bundelkund, whose population imme 

diately began to flock to the source whenee the supplies 
of food flowed, hoping to obtam subsistence amd 
A scene of desolation manifested. it~ 
The howes were 


employment. 


| self all over the district. 
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crowded with the dead and the dying—the woods were | generally found growing spontancously tovether ~ Xe 
strewed with corpses : and subscriptions were at length | and musele, "3 Guna 
set on foot to suecour the people in their distress. The | The productions of Bundelkund are iron, ebay ti: 
degradation of beggary was severely felt by the bold | ber, agates, diamonds, grasses, cotton, sygat iis: 
Bundelas ; many, rather than submit to it, set forth | coarse cloths, honey, fruits, the tamarind, the gos” 
towards Malwah with wife and children, and becoming | grapes, chestnuts, saltpetre, opium, sugar, indigo, be 
at length faint and exhausted, swallowed opium, and| &c. Beautiful flowers bloom in its retired spots—the 
shared this death-potion with their families, when ex- | most lovely shrubs blossom on its rocky hills, Birds 
hansted nature could hold out no longer, and quietly | of brilliant plumage haunt the villages unmoles 

lay down on the roadside to die in each other's arms, | forming their nests even within hands’-reach, and 4 
Hundreds crept into gardens, made themselves quiet | Indian boy scorns to touch the homes of the little (Tea. 
retreats in courtyards and old mines, concealing them- | ture, that seems to seek the civilized parts of the po. 
selves under shrubs, grass-mats, or straw, where they | vince, and courts his protection. ae 


might close their eyes in peace, without having their Such is a brief outline of the province of Bundelk 
bodies torn by wild savage beasts of prey. but it would take many more pages to render ps 


There are in Bundelkund many plains covered with | fectly familiar with the whole value of its productions, 
fine long grass ; there are many varieties of grass in | the inhabitants, their manners, the resources it 
this province, and the people understand their character | yet be made to yield, and, in brief, the actual imper- 
and qualities extremely well. Some thrive best in dry, | tance of Bundelkund to the British government. These 
some in wet soil, and coarser and inferior qualities thrive , we may take a future opportunity of describing in their 
where none other will, The finest are two which are | whole extent. | 








SCHLOSSER’S LITERARY HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Concluded from page 583.) 


Pope, by far the most important writer, Eng- | horn at his button-hole, and supported by a sele¢ 
lish or Continental, of his own age, is treated with | party of constabulary friends. The very nat 
more extensive ignorance by Mr. Schlosser than 
any other, and (excepting Addison) with more | the trail of the wealthicst footsteps, seems to argue 
ainbitious injustice. A false abstract is given, or | a most commercial coolness in the dispensation of 
a false impression, of any one amongst his brilliant | his wrath. Mr. Schlosser burns with the wrath 
works, that is noticed at all; and a false sneer, | of Attila against all aristocracies, and especially 
a sneer irrelevant to the case, at any work dis- | that of England. He governs his fury, also, with 
missed by name as unworthy of notice. The three | an Attila diserction in many cases; but not here, 
works, selected as the gems of Pope’s collection, | Imagine this Hun coming down, sword in hand, 
are the “ Essay on Criticism,” the “ Rape of the | upon Pope and his Rosicrucian light troops, levy- 
Lock,’”’ and the “Essay on Man.” On the first, | ing chout upon Sir Plume, and fluttering the 
which (with Dr. Johnson’s leave) is the feeblest | dove-cot of the Sylphs. Pope’s “ duty it was,” 
and least interesting of Pope’s writings, being | says this demoniac, to ‘‘scourge the follies of 
substantially a mere versification, like a metrical | good society,” and also ‘‘to break with the 
multiplication-table, of common places the most | aristocracy.” No, surciy? something short of & 
mouldy with which criticism has baited its rat- | total rupture would have satisfied the claims 
traps ; since nothing is said worth answering, it is | of duty 2? Possibly ; but it would not have satis 
sufficient to answer nothing. The ‘Rape of the | fied Schlosser, And Pope’s guilt consists in har- 
Lock” is treated with the same delicate sensibility ‘ing made his poem an idy] or succession of pie- 
that we might have looked forin Brennus, if con- | tures representing the gayer aspects of society 4 
sulted on the picturesque, or in Attila the Iun, if | it really was, and supported by a comic interest of 
adjured to decide wsthetieally, between two rival | the mock-heroic derived from aplayfal machinery, 
cameos, Attila is said (though no doubt falsely) | instead of converting it into a bloody satire. 
to have described himself as not properly a man | Pope, however, did not shrink from such assautts 
so much as the Divine wrath incarnate. This | on the aristocracy, if these made any part of 
would be fine in a melodrama, with Benzal lights | duties. Such assaults he made twice at least the 
burning on the stage. But, if ever he said such | often for his own peace, and perhaps for 
a naughty thing, he forgot to tell us what it was | credit at this day. It is useless, however, to 
that had made him angry; by what title did he | talk of the poem as a work of art, with one 
come into alliance with the Divine wrath, which | sees none of its exquisite graces, and cani 
was not likely to consult a savage ? And why did | his countryman Zacharia equal to a ¢ a. 
his wrath hurry, by forced marches, to the Adri- | with Pope. But this it may be right # 
atic ? Now so much do people differ in opinion, | that the “ Rape of the Lock ”? was not wert 
that, to us, who look at him through a telescope | from the ‘‘Lutrin” of Boileau. That” nd 
from an eminence, fourteen centuries distant, he | impossible. Neither was it suggested by 
takes the shape rather of a Mahratta trooper, | “Lutrin.” The story in Herodotus rae 
painfully gathering chout, or a cateran levying | between cranes and pigmies, or the" ait 
Dlack-mail, or a decent tax-gatherer with an ink- | myomachia (so absurdly ascribed to’ Hotiér) 











instinct which Attila always showed for following. 
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suggested the idea more naturally. Both 
Tere i Pope had read: th 
dese, there 15 proof that Pope ha read: there 
is pone that he had read the “ Lutrin, nor did 
be read French with ease to himself. The 
+: icin.” meantime, is as much below the ‘‘ Rape 
af the Lock” in brilliancy of treatment, as it 
; dissimilar in plan or the quality of its pic- 
ares. ” 
“the “Essay on Man” is a more thorny sub- 
et When a man finds himself attacked and 
jefended from all quarters, and on all varieties 
of principle, he is bewildered. Friends are as 
jangerous as enemies. He must not defy a 
iristling enemy, if he cares for repose; he must 
got disown a zealous defender, though mak- 
-¢ concessions on his own behalf not agreeable 
himself; he must not explain away ugly 
ghrases in one direction, or perhaps he is recant- 
ing the very words of his “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend,” who cannot safely be taxed with 
having first led him into temptation; he must not 
explain them away in another direction, or he 
mns full tilt into the wrath of mother Church— 
rho will soon bring him to his senses by penance. 
long Jents, and no lampreys allowed, would soon 
eauterise the proud flesh of heretical ethics. 
Pope did wisely, situated as he was, in a decorous 
nation, and closely connected, upon principles of 
fidelity under political suffering, with the Roman 
Catholics, to say little in hisown defence. That 
defence, and any reversionary cudgelling which 
itmight entail upon the Quixote undertaker, he 
left—meekly but also slyly, humbly but cunning- 
ly—to those whom he professed to regard as 
greater philosophers than himself. All parties 
found their account in the affair. Pope slept in 
peace; several pugnacious gentlemen up and 
down Europe expectorated much fiery wrath in 
dusting each other’s jackets; and Warburton, 
the attorney, finally earned his bishoprick in the 
“xrvice of whitewashing a writer, who was aghast 
at finding himself first trampled on as a deist, and 
then exalted as a defender of the faith. Mean- 
time, Mr. Schlosser mistakes Pope’s courtesy, 
¥len he supposes his acknowledgments to Lord 
Bolingbroke sincere in their whole extent. 

Of Pope’s ‘Homer’ Schlosser thinks fit to say, 
amongst other evil things, which it really does de- 
#erve (though hardly in comparison with the Ger- 
man ‘* Homer” of the ear-splitting Voss), “ that 
Pope pocketed the subscription of the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
and left the work to be done by his understrap- 
pers.” Don’t tell fibs, Schlosser. Never do that 
4iymore. True it is, and disgraceful enough, that 
Pope (like modern contractors for a railway or a 
loan) let off to sub-contractors several portions of 
the undertaking. He was perhaps not illiberal 
Mthe terms of his contracts. At least I know 
of people now-a-days (much better artists) that 
would execute such contracts, and enter into any 
Pealties for keeping time at thirty per cent. 

, But navies and bill-brokers, that are in 
fees now, then were scarce, Still the affair, 
Adatigh not mercenary, was illiberal in a higher 
0%. ofvart ; and no anecdote shows more point- 
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which his own previous share of the Homeriv 
labour had been executed. It was disgraceful 
enough, and needs no. exaggeration. Let it, 
therefore, be reported truly: Pope personally 
translated one-half of the ‘“‘ Odyssey’’—a dozen 
books he turned out of his own oven ; and, if you 
add the Batrachomyomachia, his dozen was a 
baker’s dozen. The journeymen did the other 
twelve ; were regularly paid ; regularly turned 
off when the job was out of hand ; and never once 
had to “strike for wages.” How much beer was 
allowed, I cannot say. This is the truth of the 
matter. So no more fibbing, Schlosser, if you 
please. 

But there remains behind all these labours of 
Pope, the ‘‘ Dunciad,” which is by far his greatest, 
I shall not, within the narrow bounds assigned 
to me, enter upon a theme so exacting; for, in 
this instance, I should have to fight not against 
Schlosser only, but against Dr. Johnson, who has 
thoroughly misrepresented the nature of the 
‘“‘ Dunciad,” and, consequently, could not measure 
its merits. Neither he, nor Schlosser, in fact, 
ever read more than a few passages of this ad- 
mirable poem. But the villany is too great for 
a brief exposure. One thing only I will notice of 
Schlosser’s misrepresentations. He asserts (not 
when directly speaking of Pope, but afterwards, 
under the head of Voltaire) that the French au- 
thor’s trivial and random Temple de Gout ** shows 
the superiority in this species of poetry to have 
been greatly on the side of the Frenchman,” 
Let’s hear a reason, though but a Schlosser rea- 
son, for this opinion : know, then, all men whom 
it concerns, that “the Englishman's satire only 
hit such people as would never have been known 
without his mention of them, whilst Voltaire 
selected those who were still called great, and their 
respective schools.” Pope's men, it seems, never 
had becn famous—YV oltaire’s might cease to be so, 
but as yet they had not ceased ; as yet they com- 
manded interest. Now mark how I will put three 
bullets into that plank, riddle it so that the leak 
shall not be stopped by all the old hats in Heidel- 
berg, and Schlosser will have to swim for his life. 
First, he is forgetting that, by his own previous 
confession, Voltaire, not less than Pope, had 
“immortalised a great many Mmsignijicant per- 
sons ;”’ consequently, had it been any fault to dw 
so, each alike was caught in that fault; aud in- 
significant as the people might be, if they could 
be “immortalised,” then we have Schlosser 
himself confessing to the possibility that poetic 
splendour should create a secondary interest 
where originally there had been none. Second 
ly, the question of merit does not rise from the 
object of the archer, but from the style of his 
archery. Not the choice of victims, but the exe- 
cution done is what counts. Even for continued 
failures it would plead advantageously, much 
more for continued and brilliant successes, that 
Pope fired at an object offering no sufficient 
breadth of mark. Thirdly, it is the grosseat 
of blunders to say that Pope’s objects of satire 
were obscure by comparison with, Voltaize’s. 





itll, Pope's; sense,.of the mechanic fashion, in 


| True, the Frenchman's example of a scholar, 
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wiz., the French Salmasius, was most accom- | not steal, Jove’s thunderbolts ; hissing 
I . But so was the Englishman’s scholar, | snorting, fuming ; demoniac gas, you think ’ 


viz., the 
lutely without a rival in his own day. 


English Bentley. Each was abso- | from Acheron must feed that dreadful 
But | convulsions. But pump out the ima 


“we 


‘the day of Bentley was the very day of Pope. | and, behold! it is ditch-water, Fo M 


, a8 My 


Pope’s man had not even faded; whereas the Schlosser rightly thinks, was all of q Pi 
day of Salmasius, as respected Voltaire, had | simple in his manners, simple jn his stvle. 4: 
gone by for more than half acentury. As to Da- vu Sth. 


cier, ‘‘ which Dacier, Bezonian ?”’ 


sneaking fellow, fit only for the usher of a board- 


ing-school. All this, however, argues Schlosser’s | 


two-fold ignorance—first, of English anthors ; 
second, of the ‘* Dunciad ;”—els2 he would have 


known that even Dennis, mad John Dennis, was a | 


much cleverer man than most of those alluded to 
by Voltaire. 
was born a brilliant man. 
lustrous, that even Pope’s venom fell off spon- 
taneously, like rain from the plumage of a phea- 


The husband | 
was a passable scholar—but madame was a poor | 


Cibber, though slightly a coxcomb, | 
Aaron Hill was so | 


| + 
| quaintances are several old women, who think op 
sant, leaving him to “ mount far upwards with | 


ple in his thoughts. No waters in him : 

with new crystallisations ; everywhere the eve can 

see to the bottom. No music in him dark with 
‘ . “" . 

Cassandra meanings. Fox, indeed, disturb de. 
cent gentlemen by “ allusions to all the se} 

_ from ce enge ag ealeulus and metaphvsies to ng. 

——_ ” : . 

| vigation! Fox would have seen vou han 

first. Burke, on the other hand, did all that and 

| other wickedness besides, which fills an 8yo 

| in Schlosser; and Schlosser crowns his enormi 

ties by charging him, the said Burke (p. 99), with 

“wearisome tediousness.’’ Among my own ge. 


this point precisely as Schlosser thinks ; and ther 


the swans of Thanes”—and, finally, let it not be | go further, for they even charge Burke with “te. 
forgotten, that Samuel Clarke Burnet, of the | ous wearisomeness.” Oh, sorrowful woe, and alsy 
Charterhouse, and Sir Isaac Newton, did not | woeful sorrow, when an Edmund Burke arises, 
wholly escape tasting the knout; if that rather like a cheeta or hunting leopard coupled in a 


impeaches the equity, and sometimes the judz- 


| 
| 
| 


tiger-chase with a German poodle. To think, in 


ment of Pope, at least it contributes to show the | a. merciful spirit, of the jungle—barely to conten. 


groundlessness of Schlosser’s objection—that the 
population of the Dunciad, the characters that 
filled its stage, were inconsiderable. 


FOX AND BURKE, 


It is, or it would be, if Mr. Schlosser were him- 
self more interesting, luxurious to pursue his 
ignorance as to facts, and the craziness of his 
judgment as to the valuation of minds, through- 
out his comparison of Burke with Fox. 


languishing mortally into nonsense. The dark- 
ness of his ‘* Burke’ becomes visible darkness 
under the glimmering that steals upon it from the 
desperate common-places of his “ Fox.” Fox is 
painted exactly as he would have been painted 
fifty years ago by any pet subaltern of the Whig 
club, enjoying free pasture in Devonshire House. 
The practised reader knows well what is coming. 
Fox is “ formed after the model of the ancients” 
—lox is “ simple’—Fox is “ natural’’—Fox is 
“ chaste’”—Fox is ‘* forcible ;” Why yes, in a 
sense, Fox is even “ forcible :’’ but then, to feel 
that he was so, you must have heard him ; where- 
as, for forty years he has been silent. We of 
1847, that can only read him, hearing Fox de- 
scribed as forcible, are disposed to recollect Shake- 
spere’s Mr. Feeble amongst Falstaff’s recruits, 


The | 
force of antithesis brings out into a feeble life of | 
meaning, what, in its own insulation, had been | 





who also is described as forcible, viz., as the 





plate, in a temper of humanity, the incomprehen- 
sible cane-thickets, dark and bristly, into which 
that bloody cheeta will drag that unoffending 
poodle! 

But surely the least philosophic of readers, 
who hates philosophy ‘‘as toad or asp,” must yet 
be aware, that, where new growths are not ger- 
minating, it is no sort of praise to be free from the 
throes of growth. Where expansion is hopeless, 
it is little glory to have escaped distortion. Noris 
it any blame that the rich fermentation of grapes 
should disturb the transparency of their golden 
fluids, Fox had nothing new to tell us, nor did 
he hold a position amongst men that required or 
would even have allowed him to tell anything 
new. He was helmsman to a party; what he 
had to do, though seeming to give orders, was 
simply to repeat their orders—* Port your helm,” 
said the party ; “ Port it is,” replied the helms- 
man. But Burke was no steersman ; he was the 
Orpheus that sailed with the Argonauts; he was 
their seer, seeing more in his visions than he al- 
ways understood himself ; he was their wateher 
through the hours of night ; he was their astrolo- 
gical interpreter. Who complains of a prophet 
for being a little darker of speech than a post 
office directory ? or of him that reads the stars 
for being sometimes perplexed ? 


But, even as to facts, Schlosser is always blum - 


dering. Post-office directories would be of no ws 


“most forcible Feeble.” And, perhaps, a better | to him ; nor link-boys ; nor blazing tar-barrels. 
description could not be devised for lox himself | He wanders in a fog such as sits upon the banks 


—«o feeble was he in matter, so forcible in man- | 
ner; so powerful for instant effect, so impotent for | 


of Cocytus. 
time, was popular, Of course, it is so nataral t@ 


He fancies that Burke, in his life 


posterity. In the Pythian fury of his gestures—in | be popular by means of “* wearisome tediousnes, 


his screaming voicc—in his directness of purpose, | that Schlosser, above all people, should credit 
Fox would now remind you of some demon steam- | such a tale, 


engine on a railroad, some Fire-king or Salmo- | years, come next autumn. I remember the ume 
neus, that had counterfeited, because he could | from this accident—that my own nearest 





System of 


Burke has been dead just fifty. 
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on a day of October 1797, into that same | not in the House of Commons, Yet, also, on ‘the 
‘mite of rooms at Bath (North Parade) from which, | other side, it must be remembered, that an intellect 
pours before, the great man had been carried |of Burke’s combining power and enormous com- 
to die at Beaconsfield. It is, therefore, you | pass, could not, from necessity of nature, abstain 
- fifty years. Now, ever since then, his col- | from such speculations. ‘ora man to reach a 
~~ works have been growing in bulk by the | remote posterity, it is sometimes necessary that he 
: ation of juvenile essays, (such as his | should throw his voice over to them in a vast arch 
«Buropean Settlements,” his ‘* Essay on the Sub- | —it must sweep a parabola—which, therefore, 
* on “ Lord Bolingbroke,”’ &e.,) or (as more | rises high above the heads of those next to him, 
reoeutly) by the posthumous publication of his | and is heard by the bye-standers but indistinctly, 
43s.;* and yet, ever since then, in spite of grow- | like bees swarming in the upper air before they 
jog age and growing bulk, are more in demand. | gettle on the spot fit for hiving. 
At this time, half a century after his last sigh, See, therefore, the immeasurableness of mis- 
Burke is popular; a thing, let me tell you, | conception. Of all public men, that stand con- 
Schlosser, Which never happened before to a | fessedly in the first rank as to splendour of intel- 
griter steeped to his lips in personal politics. | lect, Burke was the least popular at the time 
What a tilth of intellectual lava must that man when our blind friend Schlosser assumes him to 
hare interfused amongst the refuse and scoria of | have run off with the lion’s share of popularity. 
geh mouldering party rubbish, to force up a new | Fox, on the other hand, as the leader of opposi- 
yerdure and laughing harvests, annually increas- tion, was at that time a household term of love or 
ing for new generations! Popular he zs now, but | reproach, from one end of the island to the other. 
ular he was not in his own generation. And _/ To the very children playing in the streets, Pitt 
how could Schlosser have the face to say that he | and Fox, throughout Burke’s generation, were 
gas? Did he never hear the notorious anecdote, | pretty nearly as broad distinctions, and as mu¢h 
that at one period Burke obtained the sobriquet of!a war-cry, as English and French, Roman and 
édinner-bell ?” And why? Notas one who invited | Punic. Now, however, all this is altered. As 
men to a banquet by his gorgeous eloquence, but as | regards the relations between the two Whigs 
oe that gave a signal to shoals in the House of | whom Schlosser:so steadfastly delighteth to mis- 
Commons, for seeking refuge in a literal dinner | represent, 
from the oppression of his philosophy. This was, | ‘« Now is the winter of our diseontent 
perhaps, in part a scoff of his opponents. Yet Made glorious summer’”’ 
there must have been some foundation for the | gor that intellectual potentate, Edmund Burke, 
wofl, since, at an earlier stage of Burke’s career, | the man whose true mode of power has never yet 
Goldsmith had independently said, that this great | poop truly investigated; whilst Charles Fox is 


orator ; ; ll | known only as an echo is known, and for any real 

——— “ went on refining, . bd . ane 

And thought of convincing, whilst they thought of dining.” | eff ct of intellect = this generation, for any- 

4] I , b thing but “the whistling of a name,” the Fox of 

—, — ~—. = Pat cage i ae ee | 1780—1807 sleeps where the carols of the larks 
a y j 20 ) ¢ y é ) c if 2) ~ 1@ ; " ¥ ’ ; ; 

tient of pe Aas amongst the intensities of | a —- non ee “4 

i “e ee nee -* we e| those years—sleeps with the roses that glorified 

party-stri e, and t e imme iate necessities of | 41. peauty of their summers.* 

voting. No deliberative body would less have | ' 


tlerated such philosophic exorbitations from | JUNIUS, 
| 











public business than the agera of Athens, or the! Schlosser talks of Junius, who is to him, as to 
Roman senate. So far the error was in Burke, | many people, more than entirely the enigma of an 


-_———_—_—— SS! —— 








* “Of his MSS.:’""—And, if all that I have heard be | A man in Fox's situation is sure, whilst living, to draw 
tue, much has somebody to answer for, that so little has | after him trains of sycophants; and it is the evil necessit 
been yet published. The two executors of Burke were | of newspapers the most independent, that they must swe 
tr. Lawrence, of Doctors’ Commons, a well-known M.P. | the mob of sycophants. The public compels them to ex- 
h forgotten days, and Windham, a man too like Burke | aggerate the true proportions of such people as we see every 
Melasticity of mind ever to be spoken of in connexion | hour in our own day. Those who, for the moment, modify, 
with forgotten things. Which of them was to blame, I | or may modify the national condition, become preposterous 

not. But Mr. R. Sharpe, M.P., twenty-five years | idols in the eyes of the gaping public ; but with the sad 
Nee known as pre’ Sharpe, a the AS OT | eoneou? - being cae mint rocan, ane a pei be 
conversation, used to say, at one or both © 1¢ | are shelved, unless they liv nen s memory by somethi 
@teutors had offered Aim (the river) a huge travelling | better than speeches in Parliament. Mother tb onadauae 
perhaps an Imperial or a Salisbury boot (equal to | Fox was complimented, whilst living, on his knowlege of 
wardrobe of a family), filled with Burke’s MSS., on | Homeric Greek, which was a jest: he knew neither more 

%e simple condition of editing them with proper annota- | nor less of Homer, than, fortunately, most English gentle- 
tons. An Oxford man, and also the celebrated Mr. | men of his rank; quite enough that is to read the “ Iliad’’ 
Christian Curwen, then member for Cumberland, made, with unaffected pleasure, far too litule to revise the text of 
"my hearing, the same report. The Oxford man, in par- | any three lines, without making himself ridiculous. The 

, being questioned as to the probable amount of | excessive slenderness of his general literature, English 

+ deposed, that he could not speak upon oath to the | and French, may be seen in the letters published by his 

contents; but this he could say, that, having | Secretary, Trotter. But his fragment of a History, pub- 

a up his eoat sleeve, he had eudencomres, Sy such | lished by — Holland, at two evinces, “7 a = 

Machinery as nature had allowed him, to take the for two shillings, (not two pence, or else ve been de- 

adings of ‘the trunk, but a ntly there were none; | frauded of 1s. 10d.) most of all proclaims the tenuity of his 

"tb his middle finger be fonts Bnd no bottom; for it was | knowledge. He looks upon Malcolm Laing as a huge 

by a dense stratum of MS.; below which, you oracle; and, having read even less than Hume,a thing not 

bow, other strata might lie ad infinitum. For anything | very easy, with great naiveté, cannot guess where Hume 
Inte the contser® the seunk aight bo bottonslens | picked up bis facts. 
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enigma, Hermes Trismegistus, or the medizval 
Prester John. Not only are most people unable to 


| the man (being a clever man) has g chay ' 
_in the interim of rising to be Gorernr-Gen 


solve the enigma, but they have no idea of what it _we put it to your candour, Lord 


is that they are to solve. I have to inform Schlos- 
ser that there are three separate questions about 
Junius, of which he has evidently no distinct 
knowledge, and cannot, therefore, have many 
chances to spare for settling them. The three 
questions are these: —A. Who was Junius ? 
B. What was it that armed Junius with a power 
so unaccountable at this day over the public 
mind? C. Why, having actually exercised this 
power, and gained under his masque far more 
than he ever hoped to gain, did this Junius not 


come forward in his own person, when all the | 


legal danger had long passed away, to claim a 
distinction that for him (among the vainest of 
men) must have been more precious than his 


heart’s blood? The two questions, B and C, I 
have examined in past times, and I will not) 


here repeat my explanations further than to say, 
with respect to the last, that the reason for the 
author not claiming his own property was this, 


because he dared not; because it would have | 


been infamy for him to avow himself as Junius ; 
because it would have revealed a crime and pub- 


lished a crime in his own earlier life, for which | 


many a man is transported in our days, and for 


less than which many aman has been in past_ 
questions Band UC. He it is that has settled the 


days hanged, broken on the wheel, burned, 
gibbeted, or impaled. To say that he watched 


and listened at his master’s key-holes, is nothing. | 
[t was not key-holes only that he made free with, | 
but keys ; he tampered with his master’s seals ; | 


he committed larcenies ; not, like a brave man, 
risking his life on the highway, but petty lar- 
cenies—larcenies in a dwelling-house—larcenies 
under the opportunities of a confidential situa- 
tion — crimes which formerly, in the days of 
Junius, our bloody code never pardoned in villains 
of low degree. Junius was in the situation of 
Lord Byron’s Lara, or, beeause Lara is a pla- 
giarism, of Ilarrict Lee’s Kraitzrer. Lut this 


instead of going to prison, took himself olf for a 


jaunt to the continent. From the continent, in full | 


security and in possession of the ot/uwin eum dig- 
nitate, he negotiated with the government, whom 
he had alarmed by publishing the seerets which 
he had stolen. Ife sueceeded. 
self to great advantage. Bought and sold he 
was; and of eourse it is understood that, 
if you buy a knave, and expressly in conside- 
ration of his knaveries, you secretly under- 
take not to hang him. ‘“Jlonour bright !” 
Lord Barrington might certainly have indicted 
Junius at the Old Bailey, and had a reason for 
wishing to do so; but George ILL, who was a 
party to the negotiation, and all his ministers, 
would have said, with fits of laughter—‘** Oh, 
come now, my lord, you must not do that. For, 
since we have bargained for a price to send him 
out asa member of council to Bengal, you see 
clearly that we could not possibly hang him before 
we had fulfilled our bargain. Then it is true we 
might hang him after he comes back. But, since 


He solid him- | 


_ whether it would be for the public serviee on °, 
his excellency ¢” In fact, he might probab} hang 
| been Governor-General, had his bad tome 
overmastered him, Had he not quarreljeg ve 
_ciously with Mr. Hastings, it is ten to One jan 
might, by playing his cards well, have sy - 
‘him, As it was, after enjoying an enormous 
lary, he returned to England—not Governor. " 
ral, certainly, but still in no fear of being han 
Instead of hanging him, on second thoughts, g 
| vernmeut gave him ared ribbon, A 


C 


: : He represented g 
borough in Parliament. Hewas an authority y 


Indian affairs. He was caressed by the Whig 
party. He sat at good men’s tables. He gaye for 
toasts—Joseph Surface sentiments at yf 
parties—* The man that betrays” [somethiy or 
other]—*‘the man that sneaks into” [other men's 
| portfolios, perhaps ]—‘“‘is”—aye, whatishe 2 Why 
_he is, perhaps, a Knight of the Bath, has a sum 

_tuous mansion in St. James’s Square, dies ful] of 
years and honour, has a pompous funeral, and 
tears only some such epitaph as this—“ Here lies, 


in a red ribbon, the man who built a great pros. 


perity on the basis of a great knavery.” I gom, 
plain heavily of Mr, Taylor, the very able 
uninasquer of Junius, for blinking the whole 


question A, so that it will never be re-opened 

ainan of sense. A man who doubts, after really 
reading Mr. Taylor’s work, is not only a block- 
head, but an irrecluimable bleckhead. It is true 
that several men, among them Lord Brougham, 


_whom Schlosser (though hating him, and kicking 


him) cites, still profess scepticism. But the reason 
is evident : they have not read the book, theyhave 
only heard of it. They are unacquainted with the 
strongest arguments, and even with the natare of 
the evidence.* Lord Brougham, indeed, is gene 
rally reputed to have reviewed Mr. Taylor's book. 
That may be: it is probable enough : what I am 
denying is not at all that Lord Brougham re 
viewed Mr, Taylor, but that Lord Brougham read 
Mr, Taylor. And there is not much wonder in 
tht, when we see professed writers on the subject 
'—bulky writers—writers of Answers and Refuta- 
tions, dispensing with the whole of Mr. T.’s book, 








* Even in Dr. Francis’s Translation of Select Speeches 
from Demosthenes, which Lord Brougham natura ly used 
a little in his own labours on that theme, there maybe 
traced several peculiaritics of diction that startle us B 
Junius, Sir P. hadthem from hisfather. And Lord Broug- 
ham ought not to have overlooked them. The same: 
may be seen in the notes to Dr. Francis’s translation 
Horace. ‘lhese points, though not independently of much 
importance, become far more so in combination 
others. The reply made to me once by a publisher 
some eminence upon this question, was the best fitted to 
lower Mr. Taylor's investigation with a stranger @ 

long history of the dispute. “I feel,” he said, “ 

pregnability of the case made out by Mr. Taylor. Bue! 
inisfortune is, that I have seen so many previous - 
pregnable cases made out for other claimants. Ay, 
that would be unfortunate. But the misfortune 

repartee was, that I, for whose use it was intend 
being in the predicament of a stranger to the dispult, 


} 
j 
| 
| 
| 
' 


having seen every page of the pleadings, knew all ( 
_ Mr. Taylor’s) to be false in their statements; afer f 
| their arguments signified nothing. ra 
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gaglde panacea phs of which would have foreed 
jynsto’-camcel their own. The possibility of 
: Jafter really reading Mr. T.’s book, 
thestrongest exemplification upon record 
guflencho’s proverbial reproach, that a man 
ryansed better bread than was made of wheat—” 
yeald be the old case renewed from the scholastic 
rs “that some men do not know when 
answered.”’ They have got their juietus, 

they still continue to “maunder” on with 
gions long since disposed of. In fact, it is 
whtoo'stropg a thing to say—and Chict Justice 
Dallas did say something like it—that if Mr. 
Jaxlor is not right, if Sir Philip Francis is not 
jasius, then was no man ever yet hanged on 
aficient evidence. Even confession is no abso- 
iste proof. Liven confessing to a crime, the man 
gaybe mad, Well, but at least secing is believ- 
wa: if the court secs a Man commit an assault, 
yi] not that suffice ¢ Not at all: ocular 
#asions on the largest scale are common. 
What’s a court? Lawyers have no better eyes 
jan other people. Their physics are often out 
repair, and whole cities have been known to 
ye things that could have no existence. Now, 
aother evidence is held to be short of this blank 
ging or blank confessing. But I am not at all 
wre of that. Circumstantial evidence, that 
multiplies indefinitely its points of dnternevis with 
known admitted facts, is more impressive than 
direct testimony. If you detect a fellow with a 


| 
large sheet of lead that by many (to wit 70) salient | 
| not the sort to frighten a British Ministry, 


agles, that by tedious (to wit 30) reéntrant angles, 


fts into and owns its sisterly relationship to all | 
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that is left of the lead upon your roof—this tight | 


& will weigh more with a jury than even if my 
bord chief justice should jump into the witness-box, 
wearing that, with judicial eyes, he saw the 


vagabond cutting the lead whilst he himself sat | 


tt breakfast ; or even than if the vagabond should 
potest before this honourable court that he did 
et the lead in order that he (the said vagabond) 
tight have hot rolls and coffee as well as my lord, 
the witness, 


| anonymous fellow in the papers ¢’ 


| 


If Mr. Taylor’s body of evidence | 


dees not hold water, then is there no evidence ex- | 


fant upon any question, judicial or not judicial, 
that wil/, 


Bat I blame Mr. Taylor heavily for throwing | 
tway the whole argument applicable to B and | 


C; hot as any debt that rested particularly upon 
hua to public justice; but as a debt to the integriiy 
fhis own book. That book is now a fragment ; 
Mmirable as regards A; but (by omitting Band C) 
mtsweeping the whole area of the problem. There 
Mtremains, therefore, the dissatisfaction which is 


always likely to arise—not from the smallest 
- 


gato Falsi, but from the large suppress veri. 
» Which, on any other solution than the one | 


hare proposed, is perfectly unintelligible, now be- | 


‘mes plain enough. To imagine a heavy, coarse, 
Atworking government, seriously affected by 
Mehia bauble as the y would consider performances 


" the tight rope of stylc, is mere midsummer | 


8.“ Yfold your absurd tongue,” would | 


@ maimisters have said to a friend descant- 


bog 
you dream, dotard, that. this babys rattle is the 
thing that keops us frem sleeping ¢, » Uur, eyes 
are fixed on something else: that fellow, whoever 
he is, knows what he onght not to knew ; he, has 
had his hand in some of our pockets ; he’s a good 
locksmith, is that Junius ; aud before he reaches 
Tyburn, who knows what amount of mischief 
he may do to self and partners ¢’’?. The rumour 
that ministers were themsclyes alarmed (which 
was the naked truth) travelled downwards; bat 
the why did not travel; and the innumerable 
blockheads of lower circles, not understanding the 
real cause of fear, sought a false one in, the 
supposed thunderbolts of the rhetoric. _Opera- 
house thunderbolts they were : and strange it is, 
that grave men should fancy newspapers, teaming 
(as they have always done) with J?ub/icolas, with 
Catos, with Algernon Syduacus, able by such 
trivial small shot to gain a moment’s attention 
from the potentates of Downing Street. Those 
who have despatches to write, councils to attend, 
and votes of the Commons to manage, think 
little of Junius Brutus. A Junius brutus, that 
dares not sign by his own honest name, is pre- 
sumably skulking from his ereditors, .A Timoleon, 
who hints at assassination in @ hewspaper, one 
may take it for granted, is a manutacturer of 
begging letiers. And itis a conceivable casethata 
£20 note, enclosed to Timoleon’s address, through 
the newspaper oilice, might go far to soothe that 
great patriot’s feelings, and even to turn aside 
his avenging dagger. These sort of people were 
Une 
langhs at the probable conversation between an 
old hunting squire coming up to comfort the Iirst 


_ Lord of the Treasury, on the rumour that he was 


panic-struck, ‘* What, surcly, my dear old friend, 
yow re not afraid of Timoleon ¢’’ First Lord.— 
“Yes, Lam.” C. Gent.—* What, afraid of an 
I’. L.—* Yes, 
dreadfully.” C. Gent.—‘* Why, I always under- 
stood that these people were a sort of shams— 
living in Grub Street—or where was it that Popo 
used to tell us they lived ¢ Surely you’re not 
afraid of Timoleon, because Some people think 
he’s a patriot ¢” I’, L.—* No, not at all; but 
I am afraid because some people think he’s a 
housebreaker!’’ In that character only could 
Timoleon become formidabletoa Cabinet Minister; 
and in some such character must our friend, 
Junius Brutus, have made himself alarming to 
Government. From the moment that J is pro- 
perly explained, it throws light upon C. .The 
Government was alarmed—not at such moonshine 


as patriotisin, or at a soap-bubble of rhetoric—but 


because treachery was lurking amongst their own 


households ; and, if the thing went on, the eonse- 
/quences might be appalling. 


But this domestic 
treachery, which aceounts tor Lb, accounts at the 
same time for C, The very same treachery that 
frightened its objects at the time by the comse- 
quences it might breed, would frighen its auther 
afterwards from elaiming its literary honours- by 
the remembrances it might awaken, The, anys 


‘terious disclosure of officin) secrets; whieh hed 


bg on Junius as a powerful artist of style—“ do "once roused so much consternation , within «a 
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limited circle, and (like the French affair of the 
diamond necklace) had sunk into neglect only 
when all clue seemed lost for perfectly unravelling 
it, would revive in all its interest when a dis- 
cevery came before the public, viz., a claim on the 
part of Francis to have written the famous letters, 
which must at the same time point a strong light 
upon the true origin of the treacherous disclosures. 
Some astonishment had always existed as to Fran- 
cis—-how he rose so suddenly into rank and station : 
some astonishment always existed as to Junius, 
how he should so suddenly have fallen asleep as 
a wri ter in the journals. 
suddion and unaccountable silence with the sudden 
and tinaccountable Indian appointment of Fran- 
cis ; the extraordinary familiarity of Junius, which 
had mot altogether escaped notice, with the secrets 


of one particular office, viz., the War Office ; | 


the st:dden recollection, sure to flash upon all 
who 1‘emembecred Francis, if again. he should 
become revived into suspicion, that he had held 
a situa tion of trust in that particular War Office; 
all the::e little recollections would begin to take 
up thei: places in a connected story: this and 
that, laid together, would become clear as day- 
light ; end to the keen eyes of still surviving 


enemies- —Horne Tooke, “ little Chamier,” Ellis, | 


the Fitzroy, Russell, and Murray houses—the 
whole prc gress and catastrophe of the scoundrel- 





The coincidence of this | 





ism, the perfidy and the profits of the perfidy, | 
would soton become as intelligible as any tale of | 


midnight burglary from without, in concert with 


a wicked butler within, that was ever sifted by | 


judge and jury at the Old Bailey, or critically re- 
viewed by Mr. John Ketch at Tyburn. 

Francis was the man. FT rancis was the wicked 
butler witl iin, whom Pharaoh ought to have 
hanged, bu t whom he clothed in royal apparel, 
and mount ed upon a horse that carried him to a 
curule chair of honour. So far his burglary 
prospered, But, as generally happens in such 


| touch it. 
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cases, this prosperous crime subsequently 4 
itself. By a just retribution, the success of Juning, 
in two senses so monstrously exaggerated —oragys, 
rated by a romantic over-estimate of its j 

power through an error of the public, not ad. 
mitted to the secret-—and equally exaggerageg .“ 
to its political power by the government jn the 
hush-money for its future suppression, became the 
heaviest curse Of the successful criminal, 
criminal thirsted for literary distinction above gy 
other distinction, with a childish eagerness, as for 
the amreeta cup of immortallity. And, behold! 
there the brilliant bauble lay, glittering in th 
sands of a solitude, unclaimed by any man: 
disputed with him (if he chose to claim it} 
by nobody; and yet for his life he durst no 
He stood—he knew that he stood 
in the situation of a murderer who has dropt ay 
inestimable jewei upon the murdered body in the 
death-struggle with his victim. The jewel is his! 
Nobody will deny it. He may have it for ask. 
ing. But to ask is his death-warrant. “Qh 
yes!” would be the answer, “here’s your jewel, 
wrapt up safely in tissue paper. But here's 
another lot that goes along with it—no bidder 
can take them apart—viz. a halter, also wrapt 
up in tissue paper.” Francis, in relation t 
Junius, was in that exact predicament. “ You 
are Junius? You are that famous man who 
has been missing since 1772? And you ean 
prove it? God bless me! sir; what a long time 
you’ve been sleeping: every body’s gone to 
bed. Well, then, you are an exceedingly clever 
fellow, that have had the luck to be thought ten 
times more clever than really you were. And 
also, you are the greatest scoundrel that at this 
hour rests in Europe unhanged !”—Francis died, 
and made no sign. Peace of mind he had parted 
with for a peacock’s feather, which feather, living 
or dying, he durst not mount in the plumage of 
his cap. 





TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF —~—. 


AN HUMBLE EPISTLE TOUCHING SCORN OF LOW BIRTH. 


* 


Yes, I am 0. ne for your contempt, 
Your lo. rdly scoffing born— 

By blood the heir of your proud sneers, 
By birth right, lord, your scorn ; 

Fate doomed .not my ancestral blood 
Through .noble veins to flow, 

My fathers, lor d, were honest men— 
I’m low, nty lord, I’m low. 


No—no—my lin eage cannot mount 
To one who slew his way 

From beggary to cursed rule 
On Hastings’ murderous day ; 

No feudal plunderings—Norman wrongs 
My ra«ce’s records show— 

My fathers only fought for rights— 
I’m low, my lord, I'm low. 


I boast no scoundrel ancestry 
Like thwse your grace’s pride, 

Kings’ favourites—honest men’s disdaina— 
At courts who fawned and lied ; 





No diplomatic cheat can I, 
My race’s glory show— 

My fathers knew not how to lie— 
I’m low, my lord, I’m low. 


No unearned heritage I own 
Of park and ancient hall, 
My hard-won wages, lord, alone 
My own of wealth I call ; 
I cannot claim the bought respect 
That want to wealth must show— 
I am but honoured for my worth— 
I’m low, my lord, I’m low. 


Of honest men I’m not the scorn— " 
I never, lord, have striven 

To prostitute to my own gain 
Power by the nation given ; 

The records of my life, my lord, ne 
No corn-tax votes can show, 

My luxury never starved the poor— * 
I’m low, my lord, I’m low. | 
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wo tackey me with respect, 
| - That wnat for I'd disdain-—— 
4 for fawning menials at my heels 
-. ~ Men look, my lord, in vain. 
| forms, thank heaven, not one 


My livery’s shame can show— 


i pride in man’s contempt garbs none— 
di My I'm low, my lord, I’m low. 








- Jeannot boast of uselessness, 

For no man doing aught— 

[earn my living with my hands, 
Disdaining aught for nought ; 

For that I win I labour pay, 
My every day can show, 

I'd scorn to live on others’ toil— 
I’m low, my lord, I’m low. 


And yet, my lord, though strange it be, 
I, whom you high deride, 

Your scofi—your scorn—your social drudge— 
I too, lord, have my pride ; 

Yes, proud of some things, too, dare I 
Front pride with pride ; ay, though 

With nought that makes you nobles high— 
I’m low, my lord, I’m low. 


I'm proud that, with undoubting trust, 
My word all men can take ; 

That woman’s heart I never won-- 
Won, villain-like, to break, 
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That upright, spite of poverty, 
To no man aught I owe ; s 
That duns and debts are yours, not mine, 
Though I, my lord, am low. 


I’m proud in honest labour, lord, 
My useful days go by ; 

That no white, weak, unherned hand, 
No silken palm have I; 

That for the right I’ve ever stood, 
As far as right I know; 

Nor urged a wrong for private gain— 
Though I, my lord, am low. 


These things are poor in your esteem ; 
And yet I rank them more 

In mine, ay, than the proudest name 
That Norman blood e’er bore ; 

Nor would I, for your worthlessness, 
My scorned worth barter, though 

Ten times your vaunted rank I won— 
Though I, my lord, am low. 


No, keep your pure—your Norman blood, 
Your coroneted shame, 
Light weigh a hundred coats of arms 
Against an honest name ; 
Despite your scoffs, despite your scorn, 
Poor worth, I've learned to know, 
May well look down on titled shame— 
Ay, though, my lord, ’tis low. 
Greenwich, W. C. Benner, 











LITERARY 


.SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY.* 


Tar Mechanism is getting exhausted, and intellec- 
tuality expanded, is the excuse of the author for the pro- 
duction of this work. The appearance of a second edition, 
vithin a very short time, proves the validity of that ex- 
case, even beyond the author’s expectations. He frankly 
admits that he ‘‘ did not give credit to the British public 
atlarge for sufficient interest in the abstruser questions 
of philosophy.” Agreeably deceived in this opinion, he 
has again offered his work to the public, ‘‘ in an improved 
aad more legitimately historical form.’’ And the proof 
thus afforded of the demand for a book, more like an 
emanation of German than of English literature, favours 
the supposition that the interest in speculative philosophy 
isreviving. Saving Tenneman’s ‘‘ Manuel of the History 
of Philosophy ’’—of which an Oxford translation, by the 
Rey. Arthur Johnson, has been for a dozen years in 
wholastic use—and Mr. G. H. Lewes’s popular ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy,’’ we have no English 
account of modern philosophy beyond what may be found 
in the celebrated ‘‘ Dissertation’? of Dugald Stuart, pre- 
fixed to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

In this state of matters there was room for Mr. Mo- 
mll’s History. It were, perhaps, to have been wished 
that his pretensions to authorship had been previously 
mewhat confirmed. Modern philosophy is, of all con- 
teivable subjects, the most critical on which ‘‘ the first 
thoughts’’ an author ventures to intrude upon public 
notice can be elaborated. And it scarcely compensates 
Mficiently that, under such circumstances, the author 


ee 


* An Historical and Critical View of the Speculative 
Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J. 
| Morrell, A.M. Second Edition. John Johnstone, 
and Edinburgh, 1847; 2 vols. ; pp. 590 and 666. 








REGISTER. 


| feels bound to speak with much modesty of his own la- 
bours, <A bold dogmatism is not only the prerogative, 
but ought to be the property of a writer who sets up as 
the valuator of philosophical opinion ; and it is disagree- 
able to find, or even suspect him, ‘‘in verba magistri 
_jurasse.’’ Dr. Tholuck,* and the late Dr, Chalmers, t 
| appear, however, to regard the author as too implicitly 
| following Cousin, whose French electicism is not just the 

philosophy of which we think the English revival should 
| avail itself. ‘‘ The reason,’’ says Mr. Morell, in his new 
| preface, f ‘‘ I have followed, in the main, Cousin’s criti- 
| cisms is, primarily, because I consider them very near 
| the truth; and, secondly, because they present the sub- 
| ject in a form best calculated for giving a popular view of 
| the whole question.’’ But there is, we suspect, another 
reason, in the force of which Mr. Morell may be self- 
deluded—that sort of admiration which attaches to the 
teaching of Cousin as the last master under whom the 
author appears to have studied. 





‘‘ Whilst going through a systematic course of study,’* 
he states, ‘‘in London, I was induced, from a some- 
what undefined idea of the importance of the subject, 
to take up ‘ Locke’s Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing.’ The perusal of that immortal work seemed to open 
a region of surpassing grandeur ; but, at the same time, 
gave few results upon which it was possible to rest with 
calmness and satisfaction. I next betook myself to the 
lectures of Dr. Thomas Brown, hoping to find there the 
satisfaction I required. In this hope I was not, for the 
time, disappointed. The style was so captivating, the 
views so comprehensive, the arguments so acute, the 
whole thing so complete, that I was almost insensibly 
borne along upon the stream of his reasoning and his elo- 
quence. Naturally enough, I became a por. be disciple ; 
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t Preface to second edition, p. 20. 
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I accepted his mental analysis as almost perfect ; I de- 
fended his doctrine of causation ; with him I stood in as- 
tonishment at the alleged obtuseness of Reid; and, with 
the exception of his ethical system, was ready to consider 
*‘¢tpse dixit’”’ as a valid argument for the truth of any 
metaphysical dogma. Induced by the lively admiration I had 
conceived for the Scottish metaphysics, I proceeded to the 
University of Glasgow, and studied philosophy in the class- 
reoms which had been honoured by the presence, and en- 
lightened by the genius, of Reidand Smith. Here the venera- 
tion for Brown began to subside; I felt that there was a 


depth in the philosophy of Reid which I had not fully ap- | 


preciated, and that the sensational tendency of the former, 
though it added popularity to his thoughts, was an ill 
exchange for the incipient spiritualism of the latter. 
Hoping to probe the questions relating to the foundation 
of human knowledge more to the centre, I attempted to 
read ‘Kant’s Critick of Pure Reason,’ and some few 
other continental works; but they, for the most part, 
opened a region so entirely new, that I felt quite unable 
to compare their results, as a whole, with those of the 
Scotch metaphysicians. Desirous, however, of pursuing 
the subject still farther, I repaired to Germany ; I heard 
Brandis and Fichte expound German philosophy in their 
lecture rooms, and spent some months in reading the 
standard works of the great masters. The different 
systems which were here contending for the preference 
gradually became intelligible, but, alas! they stood alone 
—in complete isolation ; but to compare their method, 
their procedure, their aim, their results, satisfactorily 
with those of our English and Scottish philosophy ap- 
peared as yet almost impossible. To gain light, there- 
fore, upon these points, I turned my attention to France; 
the name of Eclecticism seemed too inviting to be turned 
away, as it often is, on the charge of Syncretism or want 
of profundity ; and my hopes were not altogether decep- 
tive. Ifound, or thought that I found, in the writings of 
Cousin, and others of the modern eclecties, the germs of 
certain great principles upon which a comparison of all 
the philosophical systems of the present age could be ad- 
vantageously instituted, and saw that such a comparison 
would be of very important service to one who should be 
anxious to travel, as I had done, over the broad field of 
European metaphysics. How eagerly should I have 
welcomed such a directory myself while I was toiling to 
get some clear light upon the conflicting systems of Ger- 
many ; how highly should I have valued a simple and 
definite statement of the foundation principle of the diffe- 
rent schools ; how intensely rejoiced in a work which 
should show the relations of the one to the other! It 
was with a view, therefore, of supplying the want which 
I had myself felt, that I began the sketch which has now 
swelled into these two volumes.’’ 


Such is the candid narrative in which the author shows 
cause for his undertaking. We is not, perhaps, the first 
who has undertaken to teach others by the process of 
But 
he is not unlike one of those veracious Irish guides who 
accompany you to St. Kevan’s Kitchen and Led along 
the lone and gloomy shores of Glendalough, requiring 
your implicit belief in the romantic miracles of which 
they show the localities, otherwise you could not attach 
the slightest interest to a single spot of themall. The 
maiveté of Mr. Morell’s confidential candour has such a 
charm, that how little soever we may be disposed to 
adopt the principles of Cousin as the touchstone of the 
philosophy of the present age, we are constrained, whilst 
we bear him company, to resign ourselves to his guid- 
ance, reserving, however, for after-thought and more 
mature reflection, to determine the real value of his 
comparative estimate of modern philosophical systems. 

At the outset of his work the author is very careful to 
impress us with the simplicity of the thing called philo- 
sopby, tracing its operations even in the mind of the little 


acquiring knowledge at the same time for himself. 
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philosopher in the ¢radle, spontaneously forming his 
acquaintance, and an extensive acquaintance too, b 
emerging from the cloud of infancy, with the extemal 
world. The first man that reflected was the first 
lative philosopher. His text hardly contains the defsi, 
tion, although it gives an explanation of Philosophy ; and 
the only definition offered (in a note*) is éne) 

to the author as comprehending. every essential poing :.” 
‘* Philosophy is the science which reduces all things t 
the region of pure ideas, and then traces their COnnecti§a 
and unity.” 

The objectionsagainst philosophy are grounded on theega. 
finement of our knowledge to sensible phenomena—on th 
facts that the deepest thinkers come to opposite ¢eop. 
clusions—that philosophy has no practical utility, and jg 
superseded by revelation. To these four objections the 
author deems it prudent to reply. Metapbysiciang are 
well convinced that the former is a fallacy. Many of og 
sensations have nothing external corresponding, If 
colours arise by the separation of rays of light, and 
sounds by pulsations of the air, we cannot pretend that 
anything exists without at all like the impressions of 
colours or sounds within. And if this be the case with 
some of our sensations, why not with all? Again, for 
the notions of self, of right and wrong, of causation, &e., 
we are certainly not indebted to our sensational faculty, 
With regard to the second objection, he compares the 
contradictions of opinion in philosophy to the completely 
opposite views men of the greatest sagacity adopt in poli- 
tics, which are yet conducive to national prosperity ; and 
to the different forms founded on the common data of 
Christianity, without impairing the truth of the system, 
He proclaims all error, in fact, to be negative—a falling 
short of the fact. Ofsuch a thing as positive error, be 
denies the existence. Thus he is enabled to maintain 
that philosophy in its past history has had a progressive 
development. In answer to the third objection, Mr. 
Morell beautifully illustrates what he terms the law of the 
descent of thought ; from the first or highest order of 
thinkers descending to those one degree below them, 
losing at each descent something of the scientific form, 
till it reaches the mass, in the shape of some admitted or 
bare fact, which they appropriate to their own use, simply 
as being an acknowledged truth :— 


“« The first school-boy you meet would very likely tell 
you with some accuracy what is the rapidity of light; 
but as to any observations on the occultations of Jupiter's 
satellites, or on the phenomena of abbration, or any other 
such method of computing it, on these he has never be 
stowed a thought. The commonest seaman that has 
learned the use of his sextant, applies to his own purposes | 
all the neeessary formulas of trigonometry ; but, as 
the methods of investigating such formulas, such 
lie entirely out of his reach.’’ 2 

Following up the analogy of these mathematical form’ _ 
las by the parallel case of historical formulas, and the. 
historical by formulas for the various theories of the fine 
arts, we are led insensibly to the conclusion that in like 
manner there are philosophical or metaphysical formulas, 


acted upon by thousands every day of their lives, towns 
all metaphysical thinking is completely foreign. Thus ix" 
the middle ages, when Aristotelianism completely Mowe 
the minds of those who did think, its results, ‘aa? 


up with the religious opinions of the day, react ee 
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“qualé'of the popular intellect. And in France, during 
tect century, complete materialism, with implied de; 
» of man’s immortality and God’s existence, took 
pemesion of the people at large, who neither read the 
gamalistic writings of Locke, nor studied the distorted 
sition of hig principles, published by Cordillae, nor com- 
-the farther development of the process by 
“(abanis, but simply caught up the formulas of that false 
yphy in the very intelligible propositions in which it 
. ge vefore them ; so that, instead of being restricted to 
gefew, and unintelligible to the mass, the results of in- 
ieetual philosophy praetically influence the mass of 
gaakind more than those of any other department of 
jsowledge. The objection that revelation renders specu- 
iytive philosophy unnecessary, is disposed of by showing 
dat revealed religion itself is rested on the foundation of 
piural religion, and so far from putting a check upon 
phical investigation, renders it the more necessary. 
Going a step farther, speculative philosophy is to be 
ngarded as absolutely inevitable—‘“‘ as inevitable,” says 
Morell, ‘‘ as the wants, desires, and tendencies of the 
human mind can make it.’’ 


“Every age of the world,” he adds, ‘‘ and every 
sition, the mind of which has attained to any degree of 
altivation, have had their different philosophies; that is, 
have attempted to unravel the problems of their own 
aistence and those of the universe they behold around 
them. The grave and contemplative Asiatic silently 
jwooded over those subjects in the earlier stages of man’s 
history ; the lively and versatile mind of Greece could 
wot fail to think deeply, and to grapple earnestly with the 


‘ame great questions ; the Roman intellect, at first taken 


w with the practical toils of warfare and government, 
vas constrained, so soon as the opportunity came, to 
trad in the same path, notwithstanding it had been 
irady so diligently explored ; and Christianity, when 
it offered peace to tho spirit of man, wounded by 
consciousness of moral imperfection, and satisfied the 
heart’s longings after immortallity, did not repress but 
niher incited the intellect to greater exertion, in order 
sound the depths of our being, and fully to comprehend 
wr relation to the Infinite and the Eternal. The middle 
ages, which witnessed the almost total decline of litera- 
we, present us still with the spectacle of the human 
mason struggling on amidst all the surrounding darkness, 
morder te look beneath the phenomeral world, and to 
wek after the foundations of human knowledge ; and ever 
sxe the revival of our modern civilisation, has given a 

impulse to the human mind; the whole region of 
seculative philosophy has been one of the principal ob- 
yets upon which it has applied its awakened energies. It 
40 more possible for the spirit of philosophy to become 
€iinguished, than for the poetic fire to die out of human- 
ty, or the religious faculty to cease to operate within the 
mad of man; for as long as the impulse of the intellee- 
enniticn exists, it will ever be seeking after satisfac- 


The inevitable rise of philosophy is also shown by the 
fet, that the power of accurate generalisation is the mea- 
mre of true knowledge, and that every branch of human 
howledge, when fally generalised, lands us in the region 
metaphysical research. 


Aristotle, Kant, and Cousin, in turn attempted the 
"solution of all our knowledge into categories of primary 
Aristotle, dealing with the matter of our ideas, 
duced his categories to ten; Kant, applying himself 
Wtheir forms, by his deep, clear, criticism, reduced to 
9 fundamental ideas, ‘‘ contingent’’ and ‘‘ necessary,’ 
Maich, he says, ‘‘ you can represent to yourself under the 
of unity and multiplicity, of substance and pheno- 
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menon, of absolute cause and relative causes, of the per- 
fect and the imperfect, of the finite and the infinite.”’ 

But to collect a full view of philosophic opinion, it is 
necessary to attend to the definitions of the principal sys- 
tems of modern philosophy. Sensationalism, the philosophy 
of the French Encyclopewdists, and in tendency of Locke, 
made the senses the sole fountains of human knowledge, 
and built up a whole metaphysical system on the basis of 
external nature. Idealism, the philosophy of Berkeley 
and Fichte, and in tendency of Kant, and, in its first 
movement, also of Reid, followed the contrary direction 
of a too close and partial analysis of se//, and based a 
whole philosophical system in this one notion. Out of 
the contradictions of these systems arose Scepticism, & 
philosophy capable of detecting falsehood without attempt- 
ing to build upany system of truth. Then followed Mysti- 
cism, in which the mind last of all takes refuge. To the 
mysterious spiritual nature within, the mystic looks for a 
knowledge for transcending the feeble results of reflection. 
Eclecticism, the school of Victor Cousin, recognises one 
and all of these four philosophies as movements of the 
human reason, and rejecting in each its apparent extra- 
vagancies and inaccuracies, pretends to build up from the 
residuum of truth a new and more perfect system. 

A review of the progress of sensationalism, from the 
period of Bacon to the commencement of the 19th cen- 
tury; and of the progress of idealism, from the period of 
Descartes to the same time ; with a development of the 
different forms of scepticism and mysticism which have 
arisen from these preceding systems, on the Continent 
and in England, furnishes Mr. Morell with the proximate 
sources of the philosophy of the nineteenth century. 

Into these systems we do not enter, however, at the 
commencement of modern philosophy. The two great 
eras in the history of metaphysics undoubtedly resolve 
into the ancient and the modern. But even the period of 
transition from the one to the other, and the scholastie 
age itself, mere renewal as it was, with some peculiar 
modifications of ancient philosophy, must, with all 
deference to Mr. Morell, be allowed some place in 
the commencement of modern philosophy. That scho- 
lasticism had to be combated before the new philo- 
sophy could arise, is nothing to the purpose. Scho- 
lasticism was principally a form ; and what was the sub- 
stance with which this shadow was overthrown? Mr, 
Morell himself supplies the answer ; it was altogether a 
renewal of the ancient contest betwixt the porch and the 
academy ; upon the arena of modern history Plato ever- 
threw Aristotle and the peripatetics. 

The interval, till the age of Bacon, was therefore ex- 
clusively occupied with the renewal of the ancient doc- 
trines. Amongst which those of Plato had a foremost 
place, under the Medicis at Florence, although those of 
Aristotle still retained a part, and wero upheld by such 
men as the German reformer, Melancthon. Inferior 
spirits, such as Lipsius and Heinsius, advocated a modi- 
fication of the doctrine of the Stoics. To one and all of 
these prevalent doctrines must we assign some influence 
over the future philosophy of modern times. Much more 
must we ascribe it to the logical science of Peter Ramus; 
the physics of elesius and Campanella, and the novel 
theories of the independent thinkers of those times, such 
as Patritius and Bruno. It is yet indisputable that all 
these minor and indefinite influences merged in the ef- 



































































































-In psychology, he viewed 
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forts of two gigantic min ee of Bacon andl Descartes 
—to turn the stream of scientific investigation into those 
two main channels of pow vn inquiry it has ever since 
been pursuing. Both dealt in analysis. 
analysis of Nature ; Descartes in that of thought. 

The influence of Bacon’s experimental philosophy upon 
the progress of speculative science—diifer 
the Cartesian—was necessarily indirect. Bacon threw away 
the useless Aristotelian philosophy which he had studied 
in his early youth, and substituted for it his Novwm Or- 
ganum, or new method of investigation—the inductive 
amethod—consisting of something more than collecting cb- 


servations and predicating concerning the class any qua- | 


lity observed ineach. This would have given but a small 
extension of knowledce. 
Natural History, of which we : 
punging the useless, and ditine the 
relative value and the test of experiment, until the causes 
of phenomena, or the constitution of bodies, begin to ap- 
pear. Without excluding from his method psychological 
investigations, Lacon directed his chief attention to the 
great want of his age, a knowledge of facts ; and the ex- 
ample of the master led to the sparing application of his 
method in higher science ; and whilst his doctrines upheld 


He instructs us first to collect 


significant by their 


, the tendency of 
his system was in favour of esiaiitaadliniy 


the importance of metaphysical analysis 


Iiobbes proceeded upon this ground to develope the Ba- 
conian philosophy, so as to make sensation the real basis 
of every mental operation, sole originator of ideas, sole 
medium and test of truth. Matter, therefore, became 


with him the only reality. Tis whole doctrine was the 
doctrine of bod 
In physies he inculeated cb- 


servation, and leaned to the atomistic theory of Gassendi. 


bodies and Political bodies. 
the mind as wholly material, 
the phenomena of consciousness as the direct result of 
organisation. 

The criticism of Locke and the effects of his sensa- 
tionalism in England, as seen in the writines of Collins, 
Dodwell, Hartley, Priestley, and Horne Tooke, as well as 
in France and Germany in those of Candillae, Bennet, 
Ilelvetius, St. 


French Eneyclop:edists, fill up the chapter of the progress 


Lambert, Baron D’Holback, and the 


of sensationalism. That in the progress of idealism is de- 
veloped, in four movements, emanating from the influence 
of Descartes; the first including Malebranche an Spinoza; 
the second English polemical idealisrn, commencing with 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and including Cudworth, 
Clarke, Butler, Berkeley, and Price ; the third, German 
idealism, including Leibrutz, Wolf, Kant; andthe fourth, 
the Scottish philosophy of Hutcheson, Smith, and Reid. 
The grand result is, that modern philosophy, up to the 
opening of the present century, just exhibits four diffe- 
rent movements in four different parts of Europe. The 
first is the French movement of the school of Descartes, 
dwindling away into the revived plalsuism of Malebranche, 
or the realistic pantheism of Spinoza. The English pole- 
mica] idealism was well nigh extinguished under the suc- 
cessors of Locke. The German idealism, however, of 
Leibrutz enjoyed a prosperous career under its Wolfian 
connection ; and, taking another direction, seemed only 
preparing for a grander flight through the influence of | 
the immortal works of Kant. 


ies. Dut these be divided into Natural | 


| 


Bacon in the | 


Reid, promised, at the period in question—-the elegy oy. 


the century—a development of its resourees Commenge, 
rate with its victories over scepticign. The two anti 
sensaticnal forces of this periieu! lar era were, » therefore, 


| the respective philosophers of Scotland and Germany, 


rent fro: il t! wt of 





re to classify the facts, ex- | 





| modern French writers 


The masters of the Seottish school w 


@ need not Patse 
to discuss. The merits of Dugald Stewart, Dr, 7 

Browne, .Young, Milne, Ballantyne, Abererombie, ary 
too well known to require comment. Morell regards the 
saat AV , © 1 cS ttiel i 

great exceency oO. the , ecottish paiosophy as to a 
great extent consisting in having perfected the method 
of metaphysical research; its main defects as taking a 
false or inadequate view of the reflective method in mental 
Wanting comprehen. 
objects and extent of Philo. 


philosophy, and, as consequently, 
siveness as to the legitimate 
sophy at large. 

The German school of the nineteenth century he tries, 
through its six representatives, Kant, Jacobi, Herbart, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel; requiring us to bear in 
mind that, instead of the analysis of the powers and facgl: 
tigs of the human mind being, as with us, the chief point, 
it is comprehended by the Germans in one very subordinate 
division, termed psychology, and their three great pr 
blems are the existence and nature of God, the universe, 
and human freedom. 

In noticing the numerous characteristics of modem 
scepticism, Mr Morell’s present edition is characterised by 
a digression on Dr. Lamennais’ ‘‘ Esquisse d’un Philo 
sophe,”? of which he made no mention in his previous 
edition. 

The residue of the work, after illustrating the fourth 
generic system of philosophy of the nineteenth century, 
viz., mysticism, as exemplified in England by Coleridge 
Taylor in one department, and Sewell in another; i 
France by St. Simonism, Fourier, Pierre Leroux ; andi 
Germany by Jacobi; is devoted to the Eclectic school of 
Royer, Collard, Cousin, and the 
The tendencics of the philosophy 


the nineteenth century, 


| of the nineteenth century are summed up apart. The 


| tendency of modern sensationalism is, the author argues, 

| in science to push aside the doctrine of Providence a 

| P . ‘ ’ 
altogether exploded, as in such works as ‘‘ Combe’s Cam 


stitution of Man,” and ‘‘ Vestiges of the Natural Tlistory 
of Creation ;” and, in politics, to base all human legi+ 
lation upon mere meen, discarding moral principle, 
staking the outward happiness of the community a8 the 
sole guide of the legislator, as exemplified in the political 
school of Jeremy Bentham ; whilst, as respects theology, 
just in proportion as the sensational element becomes 
predominant, spiritual truth dies away—as oxemplified 
in the materialism of Priestly and his numerous followers 
in England and America. The tendency of idealism, 
again, is shown to be to raise the idea of nature in phy- 
sical science, above mechanism, and to impart to it lie 
and soul; this is illustrated in the writings of Sir Joba 
Herschel ; whilst in those of Coleridge and Carlyle ¥# 
have exhibited the tendency of idealism in the practical 
walks of legislation, adjudging institutions not to be right 


| because they appear expedient ; but to be expedient becaa® 


| they are right. 


With regard to the religious te 
idealism, Mr. Morell exercisesa wide discrimination 
the cases of England, France, and Germany. He 


The fourth, the Scottish | to such writers as M‘Culloch and Whewell, and 4 
philosophy, most vigorous and original in the hands of Brougham, in his ‘‘1 'reliminary Discourse,’ + who haves 
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the highest scientific knowledve to maintain the vali- 
of oor natural conceptions of religion. He asserts that 
se gpiritual philosophy of France has done more to bring 
| igck the people of that country to a sense of religious 
ton than all the direct efforts of Christian zeal 
; But in Germany he admits that the more 
and daring features of idealism have unhappily 
jereloped themselves in connection with the religious life 
of that eountry. 

The appendix is chiefly occupied with a matier which 
gil excite much interest amongst Morrel’s readers—a 
reply, 08 his own part, to the critic of the late Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers, in the “‘ North British Review.” It is sup- 
pemented by a very pathetic tribute to the memory of 
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that great man, which does honour to the living as well | 


ry the dead. 

Having now afforded a faithful sumnaary and dispassion- 
ge estimate of Mr. Morell’s philosophical work, we have 
@ly to refer for ampler satisfaction to his own text. 
Should he undertake, as is, we believe, anticipated, to lec- 
tre in Edinburgh on these topics during the ensuing 
sinter, we feel assured that there is no living authority 
wil be listened to with more earnest attention, 





How are Worlds Formed? being a New System of 
Cosmogonical Philosophy. Beswick. 
Haslingden. 13847. 

Me Ancient World ; ov, Picturesque Sketches of Crea- 
tim. By D. T. Ansted, Vrofessor of Geology in 
King’s College, London. London: John Van Voorst. 


Ly Samuel 


Taz construction of worlds was formerly considered to 
easubject altogether out of men’s reach. Even since 
we remember, comparatively few persons pretended to 
tll, with any degrec of precision, either how this or any 
aber world was produced. Science and information are, 
however, -progressing, and there is absolutely now no 
grat difficulty encountered in the inquiry. By aid of a 
lammer, and a few months’ rock-chipping, persons of or- 


dnary capacity get at the whole secret. We have two 


weks before us, of recent publication; one, a large | 


| antecedent to that date. 


i0] 






remnants, footprints and dried fishes, limestone and coa 
measures, ‘‘ ready made.’? There would be nothin, 
more wonderful in the creation of a fossil, than in causing; 
those circumstances by which the materials of museum 
are supposed to have been produced. Those persons why 
accept the literal language of our Scriptural transla 
tion believe in something of this kind. They do nc 
allege that the trees in the garden of Eden were the sub 


jects of such gradual growth and development as hay 


been evinced ever since that creation in their regular suc 
cession, They do not suppose fora moment that the firs 


created man went through all those painful gradations « 
creeping, and teething, and tottering, and ultimately wal} 
ing, and acquiring strength, that since then have been tl 
lot of all the successive generations of his descendant 
It is unnecessary that they should believe in th 


thorough abs« 


nee of any material, in any form, out ¢ 
which this earth was constituted six thousand years since 
The eduction of a habitabl 
world out of a chaotic and inhabitable mass is an equal): 
great miracle with the volition that a world should aj 
pear where nothing previously existed, working out it 
decree ! 

We know not, therefore, that there need be, or tha 


| there really is, any immediate cause of quarre] betwee 





the geologists, and those who insist for the literal inten 
pretation of scripture upon the mere question of th 
earth’s age. We apprehend that the real quarrel ori 
ginates in other matters on which geologists themselve 
have arrived at no precise conclusion. Mr. Beswiel 
has a high and highly proper regard for revelation at th 


commencement of his work : thus he says— 


‘¢ But we have an opinion, that mankind will less oppos 
the progress of science, when the important fact is seen ii 
all its consequences, that, throughout the whole of th 
Sacre d Writings, not a single scientific fact is reveale 
which was not known before; neither throughout th 
whole of our Lord’s life, from birth to crucifixion, as re 
corded in the gospels, did he reveal a single scientific t 
mankind. This is a demonstration, that the object an 
mission of revelation, or of theological teaching, are no 


| to make known scientific truth, but rather to make : 


paphict, showing how worlds in general are made ; and | 


te second, an antique and profusely-ornamented. volume, 
viich contains a history of this world in partic ular, not 
merely before the flood, but before what simple-minded 
Ptsons are disposed to regard as the period of its 
tration. Mr. Beswick, the author of the thick pamph- 
be, obligingly intimates that he ex pects to bi? assailed 
we Wrery hand by those who ‘‘ found their co smogoni- 
aal ideas upon the letter of the sacred writings, who be- 
feve that the system was originated in six liter:1l days.’’ 
Mr. Beswick, of course, believes nothing of the kind. 
Nobody, in short, who protesses to be learned on these 
Mbjects has any such belicf. There has b2en much 
kamed criticism and speculation on this topic, and 
Whether the announcement of ercation in Gen esis might 
* might not be in our translation more accor dant with 
teoriginal if ‘*epochs’’ had been used instead o f ‘‘days,’’ 
%, after all, a question of less practical import ance than 
My persons seem to suppose ; since nothing, we think, 
hg clearer than that the same exertion of po wer which 
“pposed to have placed the sirata of the w orld in re- 
order, could have formed a world, if wer may re- 


| already possess. 


right and true use—a sincere use—a charitable and phi 
lanthropic use—of whatever truth or knowledge we ma: 
This is proved by our Lord’s mission 


| His constant end and aim was to direct the attention, i 


the use of natural truth and things, to what is spiritual 


heavenly, and eternal, ‘There is not a precept, saying 


| parable, private lecture to his disciples, or sermo 
'on the mount, but what shows us, that he direct 





the attention invariably to things of a spiritual na 
ture. His constant subject of discourse was abou 
heaven and hell, and the life of, and foreach. As, fo 
instance, the kingdom of heaven is likened to this and t 
that ; lay not up treasures on earth, but treasures 1 
heaven; fear not them which kill the body, but rathe 
them which kill the soul; such was the invariable tendenc: 
and object of all that he said and did; consequently, « 
his mission. And are not his gospels the sublimest standar: 
of theological teaching, and his life of a theological mis 
sion ? yet he revealed not a single scientific to mankind 
Shall we say that he, of whom such miracles are re 
corded to have been done from self-power, was ignorant o 
much scientific truth, then not known ¢ this would be : 
display of ignorance indeed. ‘The prophets, from Mos 
downwards, did not reveala single scientific truth. hei. 
mission, and that of revelation, is to teach the ultimat 
ends to be realised—to be intended and designed by th 
application and use of scientific truth.”’ 


If we concede this reasoning, its author will surel, 


use the phrase, with all its geological r glics, and | allow us to insist that this revelation, en which he pre 
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fesses to place—and we have no ground to suppose that 
he really does not place the highest value—did not make 
erroneous statements regarding natural science or historic 
facts. He will allow, we presume, that while it in no 
part professes to be what his work is styled, ‘‘ a new 
system of cosmogonical philosophy,’’ yet in no part does 
it offer a distinct statement on any subject whatever which 
is not also a distinct fact. We turn from the commence- 
ment to the termination of his pamphlet—where page 154 

















and onward he says— 


‘¢ The existence of boulders on the north-eastern shores 
of Great Britain, the east of Iccland, the south-east of 


America, or that region contiguous to Europe, and their 


latitudes of North America, considered in connexion with 
the direction of the Great Northern belt of the same kind | 
of stones, forcibly leads us to the conclusion, that the | 
precessional circulation of the waters of the ocean had 
carried these masses of granite from the north of Europe, | 
and projected them upon the north-eastern localities of | 
North America, where they would be deposited before | 
they could be glided, or cast upon the South American 
shores. It must have been since this last precessional 
retreat of the ocean that the debril matter on and about 
the prominences, the mountains, hills, and rocks -f Eu- 
rope and Asia, has been formed by disintegration. From 
the same period we may date the formation of our allu- 
vial matter, by the deposition of flowing streams, rivers, 
&c., and the origin of the latter also. In fact, the whole 
of the present superficial arrangement of Europe and 
Asia commenced from this epoch. It was then our pre- 
sent vegetation began its existence ; our rivers to widen 
their borders at one place, and fill up in others ; and 
our different classes of animals to multiply and spread 
themselves over the surface. It was then that colonies of 
men coming from the nearest habitable locality, Cau- | 
casia, spread themselves along its retreating borders, 
thus passing over central and northern Europe, forming 
establishments in what are now known as Germany, 
Poland, European Russia, and Scandinavia. And as 
the waters retreated, gradually spread themselves over 
Greece, Italy, Spain, France, Britain, &e., everywhere | 
carrying with them the Trapition of the DELUGE or rLoop | 
| 








which had covered the whole earth they were then colo- 
msing ; though, in consequence of all records and stories 
being then composed according to a science of correspon- | 
j dency, the tradition of the Deluge would, by them, have 
os , a meaning distinct from the literal fact. 
: ‘* We may now sce the truth of that long disputed sub- 
1, ee ject, and the reason why the Chinese, inhabiting the 
y° shores, cast of this flood, have records much older 
than those of European nations :* also those nations in- 
habiting the southern range of this rLoop, viz., India, 
Persia, Arabia with Chaldea, Egypt, and Africa. 
i ‘* Wenee at the supposed time of the Mosaie deluge, 
about 4,000 years since, these nations had arrived at a 
degree of perfection in the arts and sciences which is a 
- marvel to this learned age, and of which we can form no 
eee conception. At the time when the religious community 
Cag of the present day is supposing the heavens to have been 
ame formed, they had mapped it out into configurations : at 
the time when it supposes the first man and woman were 
r! rudely tilling the ground, without clothing and shelter, 
: a. these nations, particularly Egypt, were teaching the arts 
‘a and sciences in schools : had formed the most durable 
; SOE, edifices and buildings that have ever been erected in the 
| history of man ; and, at the supposed time of the Mosaic 
pti deluge, they had so far progressed as to be able to teach | 
Bei et xt, the most sublime mysteries in the form of allegory. Such 
‘ee ts the nature of the Mosaic Cosinogony, as described in | 


tl ia sabes # >: 





the Sacred Writings, which was composed in those | 
days. + Thcir intellectual condition supposes an acquisi- 


rp * age? _ 








* See M. de Fortiad’ Urban’s History of China before the 


$ 

| deluge of Ogyges. ; 

‘0g | hie ¢“ And Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
ais tee Egyptiaus,”—Acts, c. vii., v. 2%. 

Bg: Ps 


Greenland, and especially on the north-east of North | 


non-existence both in South Ameriea and in the soulhera | 


gated the Sound of Mull, must have had at 


| brated engineer of the Cricket, halfpeany steapet 
recently plied between Iungerford and Londem 
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tion of the experience of successive generations 
over a period that would baffie and:trender ridiculed of 
attempts at chronological computation, _ Buti, 

age of allegory and correspondency ; and hen 
appears to have been their scientific method of 
the discovery of truth.’’ 2 













ade | 
We do not know that in any similar work we eyep 
more grossly absurd statements than those which we b 
quoted. They exhibit the wonderful credulity of “e 
Beswick—a credulous acceptance of his own imaginal 
| that almost transcends anything manifested by the Latta. 
Day Saints. We certainly never could find out any 
| records of Persia, Chaldea, and the other nations named 





| 
| 
| 


| —all, it may be observed, within the supposed limits 

the flood—that antedated their existence so much fart 
| back in time than the Mosaic history, as this expounga 
of the way that worlds are made coolly assumes. Acpop 


| ing to his theory, the notion of a general flood originate 
_ with the colonists of Germany, Poland, and so on; bg 


how Moses, who was, so far as his education went, “n 
Egyptian,’’ learned the tradition, since there wag gp 
overland mail in these days, remains to be explained, 
Mr. Beswick will perhaps indulge us so far as just to 
cast his eyes over the last sentence save one in og 
last quotation; and the reason why we respeetfuly 
ask the favour is, that this sentence alone is sufficien; 
proof that he is not the man to explain the mysteries 
creation, and tell us how the worlds were made 
If these Egyptians had reached, as he says, at the eragd 
Eve, such a degree of intellectual advancement, as oak 
accumulations of experience, extending over periods 
‘* that baffle and render ridiculous chronological computa 
tion,’’ could confer; it follows, that now in the eragf 
Victoria the same people must be advanced in intellectus 
matters, at least, considerably beyond those Euuropess 
races, who, it is allowed, began the world anew only fog 
thousand years ago. The rapid advances made in physe 
eal science and its application, in this country and 
Europe, within halfa century, being immensely overagy 


| progress attained by the men who built Thebes, mus 
| certainly be the product of incalculable ages of experienc 


according to Mr. Beswick’s theory ; and thus his Egyptiaa 
theory knocks out the side of his European theory, leaning 
it plain and palpable, in the teeth of boulders and paral 
roads, that there was no flood here, but that we have bees 
progressing in science, knowledge, and arts, for a mills 
of years, less or more, uninterruptedly. All history » 
thus made alie; and even the memory of the more ab 
vanced class of citizens is converted into a fiction. Ms 
have a dimremembrance of having been taken—we ag 
ally thiak ecarried—to see the first steamer that ever # 
tered a secluded Scottish port ; but that is a dreamer? 
mere faiciful vision ; andthe remarks we fondly treasa 
as the forebodings of village patriarchs and matronea? 
mere boulders or debris of gome disordered vision of & 
night. The fact must have been that steam-0%& 
rather rude construction navigated our waters roany oF 
turies a‘ro; and the gallies that brought Julius Caesar, @ 
Dover; or the curraghs, in which the Lords of Lorn par 







paddle-\sheel ; although, probably, like Clarke, 


on tho Thames—they tied down their. 


hemper; cord, and made. a fatal aun 
. pee TE 
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a jere, indeed, aclue in this argument to the 
sppriaths of Ossian; and we take many of the descrip- 
join tat work to be, instead of highly imaginative, 

eresaic accounts of certain transactions on the water 
alin the air that may be even yet accomplished, at the 
gil charze of one halfpenny. We can also fully explain, 
g the reasonings flowing naturally, spontaneously, and 









































, those accounts of human sacrifices that have been 
to the dark mythology of the Druids. We beg 


out any 
s named 
mite girtunate passenger or two into the air now and then, 
farther pi they came down dead. 
pounder The statements addressed in Scripture against human 
Accord. griices in Tophat and elsewhere are pure allegories. 
iginated flere was a ‘‘myth,’’ as the Germans have it, and the 
m 5 bat gy istold in Scripture with such reflections as seem 
nom giable. Baal was a respectable gentleman—the mayor 
bf B doe or two cities, and the chairman of several railway 
plained smpanies. Tophat was merely the Sowerby-bridge sta- 
Jus ta i on a railway out of Jerusalem, Which had a viaduct of 
rh 1¢) {iSarches over the Valley of Jehosophat—or some other 
eethaly niley, it matters nothing which. If any person doubts 
ufficien she can consult Brunetti, who will put it into his model. 
eries i this station a great accident occurred, in consequence 
mu. dthe last first-class carriage, in an express train, getting 
e erat 


A ihe line, and the guards not paying attention—in point 
“ d fact, there being scarcely any guardianship—because 
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periods Bebert James Baal, Esquire, the chairman, and the other 
Uae ireetors, wanted for the shareholders a dividend of eight | 
era ada fourth instead of seven and a half per cent., and | 
lectus, mld not afford two guards for cach express train. The | 
ee grriage being unnoticed, was dragged along for thirty- 
uly four oand a third minutes, at the rate of sixty miles an hour, 

a physe wd several persons were killed. That isthe origin of the 
and 3 ath which we find in Scripture, where Mr. Baal is used to 
ven Any wploy a principle ; sometimes, also, set forth under the | 
a, pronification of R. D. S. Mammon, Esq., who was the 
Se) mginal chairman of the company, and ultimately retired 
4 as his estates and vilia, near Sodom, with a large for- 


patins burse of Babylon. 


Of course, the prophets, standing in 


ve bee we days in the position of troublesome newspaper 
alle morters—‘‘the vermin of the press’’—a phrase erro- | 
is wously ascribed to a celebrated songstress, though, no 
Sa doubt, originating in a committee-room that shall be | 
De gt umeless, whero the only music is the porter’s bell and | 
Ore Seengine’s whistle : these prophets, who were perpctu- 
basic] ay interfering with the amusements and money-getting 


huhits of society, made a myth of this fatal accident, and 
teeridence, as it appeared on the coroner’s inquest held 
# Bethlehem—which we in our day have read wrong ; 


Mtion, we trust, placed upon an intelligent footing. 
Sch is the advantage flowing from an enlightened criti- 
m. The theory involves some singular corrections of 
telern history. For example, Sir Robert Peel is re” 
Mted, in aristocratic language, to be without a grand- 
ther. His father is said to have made a large 
by the use of some extraordinary inventions 
cetton-spinning business. This vulgar impression 

» quite a blunder. There were no such in- 


of modern date. Gradually men invented the 
YO, XIV.—No. CLEYI. 











lea | coupled with that of gravitation ; 
Me te acquired by bearing the company’s scrip on the | 
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spinning machinery, but ‘‘ jennies,’’ and such things, pro- 
bably of rude construction, were wrought in Manchester 
at the period of Agricola. So some old persons in 
Greenock detail, as things consistent with their own 
knowledge, various recollections of the eclebrated hero of 
antiquity, James Watt. The whole matter curiously il- 
lustrates the progress of mental mystification. James 


goroidably, from the basis of the great Beswickian | Watt, if ever he existed at all, must have watched his 


mother’s tea-kettle, some afternoon when that matron 
was to have an old friend from the desert to tea with 


gr readers to take our assurance that the Druids were | her, nearly 890,000 years ago, in a cottage, not on the 
s 
_ gere engineers of the Cricket species, who only threw an | banks of the Clyde, but those of the Nile—perhaps be- 


low the cataracts, although some authorities point to the 
uppermost regions of Upper Egypt. Most probably, 
however, James Watt had no real existence, but is a 
myth—neither man nor mite, but myth. So in reference 
to Robert Napier, whose steamers are so highly famed 
that one of them is said to have beaten the Fairy in speed, 
he is an allegory, that may be depended on, ani his works 
are thoroughly allegorical. 

Commonplace persons, who will not investigate theories 
and their deductions, may style all these statements ex- 
travagantly absurd ; but we beg to tell them that they 
are neither absurd nor Pickwickian, but good sound Bes- 
wickian consequences from ‘‘ a new system of cosmogo- 
nical philo:ophy.’’ 

We return, in ascrious and staid mood, to the book, and 
its beginning, page 8, for the purpose of making the fol- 
lowing extract :— 


‘Tf objectors to our philosophy think that the letter 
of the Divine Word contains the real truth, as to scientific 
subjects, and if, likewise, they believe it, then why fear 
an appeal to fact ?”’ 

But what is fact? Objectors are asked to appeal to 
fact. They are justified, therefore, in asking for a fact. 
The nebulw theory was considered a fact three years ago. 
After explaining it—and we must say in passing that the 
explanations in this pamphlet display much research and 
acquaintance with the subjects—after its explanation at 
page 31, the author says— 

‘* Here, it will be observed, the nebular theory is 
nay, that it is, in faet, 
nothing more than the theory of gravitation applied to the 
elucidation of certain phenomena, or certain appearances 
of a self-luminous matter, with a view to show that it is 
the substance from which all the stellar bodies and astral 
systems are mace. 

‘* But could it be proved, that this apparently self-shin- 
ing fluid is nothing else than an extensively vast system of 
stars—so distant, that it appears like an irregularly dian 
cloud of light—then, of course, this Theory would be 
proved to be not rooted in the nature of things—to have 
no ground in which to germinate and flourish, or to re- 
ceive the culture of successive generations ; because, no 
longer consisteut with known fact.”’ 


Then hg tells us that this is exactly what occurred. 


itt now the matter is explained, and the entire tran- | The Earl of Rosse and Dr. Nichol smote the nebule hip 


and thigh. They made an end of the theory one fine and 
clear evening, by discovering that the nebula wero 
clusters of individual stars. ‘They were too late, how- 
ever, for a myth had been written, and four editions sold, 
under the title of ‘* Vestiges of Creation,’’ which became 
a very popular book, especially amongst fine young 
gentlemen who liked to believe that they were descended 
by regular succession from reptiles and toads, and had a 
very fair chance of being re-transmuted into reptiles. 
This myth was founded mainly on the nebule theory. It 
2U 
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appealed to facts. It appealed to the nebula fact. But 
now it appears that this was no fict whatever—and only 
a mistake. So it may fare with Mr. Beswick’s facts, per- 
haps. They may be resolved, just as Earl Rosse’s teles- 
cope resolved the nebula. 

It is not the theory regarding the age of the world— 
that is, respecting the existence of the earth in some 
form, under some organization, previous to its present 
era—that those who believe in the literal interpretation of 
scriptural statements consider to be objectionable; but 
those grave, yet incidental fancies, unconnected with the 
main theory, that are thrown into the bargain—fancies 
so extravagant as the existence and prosperity of the 
Egyptians more than six thousand years since. 

Mr. Beswick’s creed we understand to be what he 
styles ‘the orbital theory ;’’ and he believes that a long 
while ago, more than eight hundred thousand years— 
for that period has been occupied, he thinks, by our tran- 
sitions—this globe was dashed off in a chaotic form, and 
at a high degree of temperature—very hot indeed. Since 
then it has been occupied in cooling, and spinning itself 
into the orbital form. In that respect it has been mak- 
ing progress, and in the lapse of ages will become per- 
fect as to shape, and, in consequence, perfect as to many 
other matters—such as the regularity of seasons; but, 
unfortunately, it is threatened with another partial de- 
luge, almost as the consequence of its perfection, though, 
as this will only occur six thousand to twelve thousand 
years hence, our readers, in general, are perfectly safe 
from its consequences. Mr. Beswick will, we hope, ob- 
serve that this theory also contradicts another distinct 
statement of Scripture, and illustrates our previous posi- 
tion—that it is not the leading geological statements, 
but the fancies of speculators, based on no foundation 
stronger than the theorist’s imagination, that are obnoxi- 
ous to the charge mentioned by this writer. 

The geological writers and lecturers who build too ra- 
pidly a theory on an observance, and not ona fact, are 
themselves liable to the charge of bringing scientific pur- 
suits into disrepute. Rashly-formed theories from partial 
and incomplete inquiries are susceptible to the most pro- 
found objections. They have been made, supported, 


proved, as it was thought ; and they vanished one after | 


another, until we have enjoyed a very regular succession 
oferrors. This experience might teach caution in affirm- 
ing any opinion as not merely probable but certain, until 
its evidence were found to be more conclusive than those 
statements on which a deluge, ten thousand years hence, 
or so, can be predicted ; or eyen the opinion, that it is 
just eight hundred thousand years since the world was in 


a chaotic state ; or 1,700,300 years since it was a comet, | 


and in a state of vapour, can be maintained. 

Evea the unlearned amongst us can perceive that this 
looseness in the supply of proof, and facility in ac- 
cepting possibility, or even probability for evidence, dis- 


figure works that display much anxious research on topics | 


of the highest interest; and this pamphlet is one of these 
works. 

We referred to the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation’’ in passing ; 
and in the second work we are noticing, Mr. Ansted’s 
‘« Ancient World, or Picturesque Sketches of Creation,’’ 
we find at page 192 the following notice of ‘‘ the theory 
of progression :’’— 

“The reptiles thus appearing were not, however, 
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members of the group, through which the ge from 
sauroid fishes to true saurians takes place, but belonged 
to a higher form, and to a complicated type of that fortis? 
It seems clear, therefore, that, while progression and . 
general advance in pofit of organizaticn is. in one 
a method observed by Nature, still thre is not sue 
regular gradation, that an animal of Loy er orzanj 4 
can be supposed to be employed as the agent in ing. 
ducing a higher group; this view, however plausible not 
being borne out by observation, but, oa the other 
being distinctly contradicted by the results of geological 
and palawontological investigation.”’ . 
Professor Ansted’s work teaches geology under a ney 
and fascinating form. It assumes to be a history of the 
world, previous to the changes that occurred in what am 
styled the various epochs of creation. The material 
this history is not to be found in records or libraries 
The historian must examine one museum—but it is th 
world. He must trace hicroglyphics—but they are wri. 
ten on mountains and valleys by tae Creator. He mag 
inquire into the origin of matter, so far a5 an answer to 
inquiries ean be obtained. The rescarch is of the mos 
interesting character, but we maintain that it has only 
commenced. Its history cannot yet be authentically pro 
duced. Still, even if nereafter other and great dip 
coveries may appear to change the nature of our evidences, 
this volume will continue to be an interesting illustraties 
of the progress attained by the present generation of 
geologists. Meanwhile, if we can suppose that what am 
| now styled ‘‘facts’’ can be overthrown by subsequent 
| inquirers, still we have an addition to the stock of most 
readable books, for Professor Ansted’s volume is not 
excelled by any other romance. We may explain thus 
much, that by the term ‘‘ facts,’’ in its use in the previous 
sentence, we mean rather ‘‘ deductions” from “ facts.” 
Certain things appear in a particular form, under spe 
fied circumstances. ‘These are facts which cannot be 
overthrown. Deductions are formed from these pre 
| mises, presumed to be facts, and so ealled, although they 
are merely opinions, resting, as we believe, often ona 
narrow basis, too narow for the superstructure reared, 
We are quite prepared to find these deductions greatly 
modified, by the application of closer reasoning to oa 
| present knowledge than we have yet observed, or by the 














extension of that knowledge. 
This history is divided into three periods ; the first 
| eurrent from a time antecedent to the introduction of 
life down to the appearance of land; the second, fram 
| the formation of the new red sandstone to the terminalia 
| of the middle epoch, which, according to this author, 4 
| not clearly marked ; the third, from the introduction of 
| land animals. ns 
Without endeavouring to trace this long history is @ 
various stages, which would be a task equivalent % % 


regarding one or two particular periods. 
' dency of the work is to disprove the idea of 


sprang from monkeys. | 

merited a minute refutation, because it might thee 

successfully dealt with in a shorter way, is shown 7.5 
' thoroughly inconsistent with facts, and with the 
| appearance of superior pre-existing organisations! 
' view of the remains in deposits is to be found rp? 9 
| passages, and we extract one from page 99, &e 





writing the work, we shall quote the author's statement 
The entire 


5 oi! 
that is, the opinion that organization proceeded step 
_ step from a low toa higher development, until, finally, 


Betiated wit 
Miles th 
This theory, whieh searetly 
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“eat the great reptilian fish were not the only inhabi- 
sass of the sea during this period, nor were they even 
jp easly ones of large size and possessed of great strength 
gf veracity. Not less than sixty species belonging to 


—_— 


‘Fs. 


ee el 


exe of them of very large proportions, are indicated by 


~~ F 


sandstones, 


gees; and thirty-three species have been determined 


fp fragments of fins and detached vertebrae from the 
dine beds. 
wof shark-like animals determined from the fossils of 


Now, as there are no more than seven spe- 


eotical with some of the other five, it seems that a 
gefion of a large number of species of this class, which 
ns very imperfectly represented at first, but which con- 
geed important for a very long time, and still forms a 
gap performing a distinct part in the economy of crea- 


mm” 


| ee ee i ed 


+ * * * * 


—_ 


“Thenumerousrays, or bony spines, called Jchthyodoru- 
im, 0 often found fossil in these and newer strata, 
gm to be identical with the bony spine with which the 
Mert Jackson shark is provided, and wlfich being move- 
te, and attached to ‘a fin, enables the animal to turn 
ff readily on its back while swimming. 
wevariousiy marked, according to the species or genus 
vhich they belong. 
thin a future chapter when treating of lias fossils. 


They will be described at greater 


"See then the great and striking change that had super- 
med towards the close of this ecarboniferous period. 
fecorals and the encrinites remained with little altera- 


S6ee&eeertrtes eaves Ff FT 


- 
. 


eg 


mf general form ; the trilobites were nearly extinct, 
# vem but scantily replaced by other crustaceans ; the 
wetiopoda had assumed new forms, which some of them 


a?¢s ?- 


. al 
a 


Sm to the present day; the ordinary bivalve and uni- 
mté shells were gradually inereasing ; and the prevail- 
@ephalopoda, retaining up to this period the elongated 
euch form of orthoceratites 


® stiral form seen in goniatites, and afterward con- 


» were also developed in 
ated in ammonites, a form better fitted perhaps for the 
ited conditions of the sea, and the greater stir of life 
Rivas about to succeed. 


a F&ta* 


B, 


wrest and most striking appearances. ‘The minute, but 


Phably fierce and voracious species which first marked 
® introduction of this class of animals, had been suc- 
kd by a comparatively clumsy and awkward race, 
tare feeders, of small size, and indifferent swimmers, 
Metered either with strong plaited armour, or with 
 eoats of mail, and apparently very abundantly distri- 
ne, These Insted for a time, but then gave way tothe 
twee of other and higher groups. Innumerable sharks 
#2e8, aud perliaps of many forms, rap'd and power- 
Wimmers, fiercely and insatiably carnivorous, were 









than any of their own class at the present day, 
Beredibly powerful and voracious. ‘The fishes at 

thad attained, it would seem, their maximum of 
p wMent in point of vigour, and in some. respects 
64 ih some respects only, and by analogy) in struc- 
thd it is not a little interesting to find, that at this 
»*0 far as we can tell, the true reptiles were actu- 
Peduced (the remains of that class being indicated 
Measures, and actually found in the magnesian 
‘associated with carboniferous species of fishes).’’ 


‘ 





; ant chanve had tak 1; i he j ‘H- | ‘ , : . 
peat and importan change had taken peace In the intro } one thing, at least, we are certain, that during this inter- 


These spines | 


with huge monstrous fishes, more resembling | 
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genera, all nearly allied to the shark tribe, and | 


gp remains of teeth discovered in various localities in | 
and shales of the carboniferous | 


The basis on which Professor Ansted constructs his 
history may be understood from a very brief extract :— 


‘There are no means whatever by which we can at 
present determine how long atime elapsed between the 
conclusion of the first great series of deposits in England, 
and the commencement of the next; nor is it for us to 
assert that the wild and ehaotie confusion resulting in ali 
those violent dislocations of the hardest strata, which we 
so readily observe, was in any way inconsistent with the 


existence of life in many other parts of the world, now, 


perhaps, covered with hundreds of fathoms of salt water. 
isut 1 would not dwell on this possibility, for I wish only 
to speak of what is known; nor can it be necessary to 


wander into the field of conjecture or romance, in order 


sid red sandstone, even including two which may be | 





Mined long afterwards, and which are even handed | 


But the fishes present the | 


| 








to obtain a striking picture of a former state of existenco 
which shall exhibit all the charm of novelty, both in the 
outline and colouring. Without any such conjectures, of 


val, whatever it may have been, and however it may have 
been oceupied tn various parts of the world, every species 
of animal, and almost every vegetable, seems to have been 
replaced by some new one, not differing much, perhaps, 
from the former, or performing another office, but yet 
different, exhibiting an instance of the rich variety of na- 
ture, and an effect of that law of universal dissolution 
which appears to influence species, as well as individuals, 
allotting to each its appointed time, and causing each to 
pass through the different phases of imperfect develop- 
ment, fall growth and vigour, and their gradual but cer- 
tain decay and death.’’ 

The interval referred to is from the first to the second 
period—probably, as we should understand it, from the 
completion of the first to the commencement of the 
second great change, if it be supposed that these stages 
had any permanent platform, and were not a perpetual 
succession of universal agitations. There is an assump- 
tion in the third sentence of the last extract which breaks 
That bargain 
was, that we were to have no conjectures—that we were 
important 


the bargain made with us in the second. 


only to ‘hear of what is known’’—an 


feature, certainly, in a history, but not long maintained, 


for at once we have a conjecture served up as a fact 


known, or at least as something very apparent—namely, 


that some law influences all species, securing their gra- 


dual but certain decay and death. ‘Thisis a favourite as- 
sumption with geologists; but in and through material 


science it never has been, and it cannot be demonstrated, 
That certain species of animals have been created, and 
have disappeared, may be conceded, although we are not 
so fully conversant with the globe, and the denizens of earth 
and water, as to hold that to be clearly proved; but 
if it were proved, still the rule might only be of partial 
application, and arising from no fatality or decaying 
energy in the species, but from the increasing power of 
its fues. There once were herls of wolves in Britain; 
and we presume that there is not now an individual of 
the species in a wild state; but their destruction was 
caused, not by inherent decay, but the increase of exter- 
nal Their enemies multiplied, discovered new 
agencies of destruction, and extirpated them, although the 
last of the race may have possessed all the vigour and 
power that characterised his earliest progenitor. To- 
wards the close of the first epoch, Professor Ansted af- 


fords the following sketch of the state of society :— 


power, 


‘« We pass on now from the consideration of th's cha 
ter in the world’s history. We have seen, first of all, 
how the earth lay buried in the dark obscority of its early 
state, when the only rocks of mechanical origin consisted 
of huge masses of decomposed and granite, bro- 
ken into fragments by the disruption of the first thin shell 
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of solid matter ; and in these deposits no evidence has yet 
‘been obtained of any created thing having existed, cither 
animal or vegetable. We have traced the history from 
this time through the period when a few worms crawled 
on the mnd and sand of the newly-made shores of the 
ocean, when to these were added other Jower turms of 
animal existence, and when marine vegeiables first eon- 
tributed to the subsistence of its inhabitants. We have 
watched the appearance of its denizens, as they, one after 
another or in groups present themselves, and have seen 
how different were these from the present tenants oi the sea, 
and yet how like them, and how evidently and admirably 
adapted to perform the part assigned them; and we have 
thus gazed upon the first doubtful and misty appearance of 
light and life, as they have bee: me visible in the morning of 
creation by slow degrees, and through a long twilight. 
Trilobites, brachiopods, shell fish of various kinds are seen 
to abound ; and the cuttle fish or creatures nearly allied, 
and not so highly organized, reign for a time undisputed 
lords of the sea. At length their reignterminated ; other 
animals, of higher and more complicated functions suceeed- 
e!, and the waters, after long preparation, became fit for 
the presence of fishes. These at first of small size and 
comparatively powerless, soon increased rapidly, both in 
number and dimensions, and encased in impenctrable 
armour, seem to have delighted in the troubled ocean, 
where the coarse conglomerate of the old red sandstone 
was being accumulated; and for a long while these less 
perfect species of the class were predominant. In time, 
however, other fishes sprung up, the old oncs were dis- 
placed, and a new, vigorous, and powerful group of 
animals came into the field, endowed with exuberant 
life, and darting with speed and almost irresistible force 
through the water. 
vegetation, even to the water’s edge, contributed to 
support this abundant flow of life; and some few land 
animals of high organization appear to have been asso- 
ciated with the insects and the fresh-water animals whose 
remains have been preserved. But few, indeed, were 
the tenants of the land, so far as we can judge, when 
compared with those of the ocean; and while we have in 
so many parts of the world a rich supply of the vegetable 
remains of that period, there are only to be quoted the 
fragments of a scorpion, one or two fuot-marks, and such 
like indications that nature was not inactive, though the 
conditions for preserving any terrestrial animal remains 
were so eminently unfavourable, that there is only jast 
sufficient evidence to satisfy us of the fact.’’ 


In commencing his account of the second epoch of the 
world’s earliest history, the author states that a com} lete 
change occurred in the nature and character of the ani- 
mals by whom it was inhabited. Unlike Mr. Beswick, 
he does not attempt to calculate the lapse of time requi- 
site for these changes, and the epochs, or periods, which 
he describes, are not measured by time, but by the rem- 
nants of organization yet to be found in the various 
strata of the earth’s surface. ‘‘ The close of the first 
epoch,’’ he says, ‘‘ was marked by great subsidencies of 
the land by the swallowing up of continents and islands 
into the sea, and by accompanying violent disloca- 
tions of these fractured materials of strata.’’ Such is 
the common opinion of geologists. It is to be accepted 
simply as an opinion formed by those who have given the 
greatest thought and research to this subject. Still it is 
not a demonstration. The looseness of the proof may be 
best observed from our next extract :— 

‘*We have seen that, even up to the very close of the 
earlicr epoch, there is no distinct and unquestionable 
evidence of the nature and position of the land on which 
grew the vast forests from which coal was elaborated. 
Here and there it has seemed that the trees of which we 


find fragments must have grown on the spot where broken 
trunks are now apparently attached to their roots, the 


~ roots and trunks being buried together in the very soil 


from which they obtained their nourishment. But these | 


Land, also, richly clothed with | 

















instances are rare and exceptional; and althoaary 
inny be certain that the land was not far off y 
exact position, and whether it was a continent ee 
island, or a group ef islands, whether it extended ‘ag 
wards or northwards, whetker it occupied what fy ne 
he Atle ; > . . sk ' ‘how 
the Atlantic Ocean, or was shaped like Europe re. 
presented the two north-eastern continents, we , 
satisfactorily determine. Perhaps the most probit 
opinion is, that an extensive archipelago, like that’s 
the eastern shores of Asia, was the remnant of 4 dplts 
tract throughout a great part of the north tempes 
zone; that portions of that tract, now forming parts of 
England and Central Europe, remained thus for & long 
time in shallow water, the recipients of many deposity: 
but that during this time the other tracts were too desk 
submerged, and too far from land, to receive such 
tions.”’ 

It is difficult to form anything out7of these guesses the: 
merits even to be ranked asa respectable theory. Wy 
are told by geologists, at one time, that boulders, broke 
from granite clitfs, were conveyed by a flood of Water 
from the north-eastern districts of Europe to the 
South American continent. We are told by other 
geologists that ‘the vegetation which formed the 
coal deposits, we may be certain, was produced foam 
land not far off from its present’position ;” that, farther, 
“some tracts were ‘too deeply submerged and too fr 
from land to receive such additions.’’ To us it wowd 
seem that depth of submersion might be a valid objection 
to the deposit of vegetable matter, but distance from the 
land where it was produced could not stand in the way 
since granite boulders are said to have been floated fron 
the north-east of Europe to Southern America. This 
pre-supposes No. 1, the miracle of the creation of granite: 
No. 2, of a convulsion to chip it into boulders: %. 
5, of a very terrible flood to float them away fir 
or six thousand miles. The old-fashioned wapio 
accounting for these things, namely, that they wer 
created near the spot where they are found, if less sati- 
factory, is simpler than the scientific mode. Wearei» 
clined to guess that the vegetation of the coal deposits is 
to be explained on this principle. We do not think itis 
We believe it grew near by the spas 
whence it is dug. There are closely analogical eases ia 
the present state of the earth’s surface. We find:trees 
imbedded in moss where there are no living trees, a04 
in districts of the country where no similar specs 
is now found; and we know that the prodaction a 
these trees is within the limits of written and act 
dited history. We sce, also, that the common, pe 
and turf, when sufficiently compressed under macbines 
of considerable power, are resolved into a substance ne 
differing greatly in its nature from coal, but of hoet 
quality. At the same time there is reason to believe 
that the vegetation of which they are composed gre¥ @ 
the site of the present nurses; but if it had been a 
pressed by a very powerful flood of water, casting pret 
it heavy strata, especially under atmospherical ee 
that we cannot realise—even if it had merely beet @™ 
pressed by a sufficiently powerful weight of mattat—i 
would have been resolved into one species of e0aleo 

Our space does not permit us to pursue this salje* 
further ; but we are anxious to copy 4 few additional ee 
tracts from Professor Ansted's delightful book. The serve d 
epoch of the earth’s history he rogerds aa the: 


far travelled. 


reptiles :— 
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to our notice, there is none more interesting 
of the new red sandstone sea, for we find there 
‘marks of worms and the ripple of the water, but 
stevery other marking that can be imagined likely 
2 ve been made under such cireumstances ; and 
sag these are distinct traces of the passage of numer- 
faa-foted animals of various different kinds. Every 


“will remember the astonishment which Robinson 


rt 








rint.on the island which he thought deserted ; and 
rely Jess surprising or interesting was the first dis- 
‘arery of these indications of animal existence in a rock 
‘p barren of fossils as the new red sandstone, and in a 

ion in which, till then, there had been no sus- 
sign of the existence of any animals more highly 

jzed than fishes. Nothing, however, can be more 
ertain than that such foot-prints do occur ; and although 
very little is to be determined from the mere form of the 
gremity, still even that little is of the greatest possible 
gierest, when, as in the case before us, it is nearly the | 
shole extent of our information. It is especially in- | 
jaesting to find that the foor-marks exhibic indications | 
@ ome animals entirely diferent from those whose 
gual remains occur in the bed, and of some which pre- 
gat only faint and distant analogies with modern sp2cies, 
pat which are yet made out by studying the peculiarities 
adicated in the rarest and most interesting of the 





i Of all the reptiles at present found on the earth, the 
frogs, both in their young state as tadpoles, and in many 

liarities of structure, seem to form the nearest con- 
“wetting link with the fishes ; and since there are f2w dis- 
‘tinct analogies between recent species of reptiles and 
titer birds or quadrupeds, the whole order Rerriuta 
now forms an imperfect and isolated group, better 
‘adapted, it has been suggested, for a planet in an earlier 
sage of its existence, than fur one peopled as our earth is 
‘at present. , . 

“The secondary, or middle period of the earth’s history, 
however, as made known to us by the study of fossils, 
may be looked upon as the age during which reptiles pre- 
ponderated, and we shall find amongst the organic re- 
mains of this period a great number of forms tending to 
greconsiderable insight into the plan of creation with 
reference to this important department of zoology.’’ 
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is represented to have felt at the sight ef a human | 
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would swim at once boldly and directly to the atiack. Its 
enormous neck stretched out to its full length, and its 
tail acting as a rudder, the powerful and frequent ‘sirokes 
of its four large paddies would at once give it an impulse, 
sending it through the water at a very rapid rate, When 
within reach of its prey we may almost finey that we seo 
it drawing back its long neck as it depressed its body in 
the water, until the strength of the muscular anparatus 
with which this neck was provided, aud the great addi- 
tional impetus given by the rapid advance of the animal, 
would combine to produce a stroke from the pointed head 
which few living animals could resist. The fishes—includ- 
‘ing, perhaps, even the sharks—the larger cuttle-fish, and 
innumerable inhabitants of the sea, would fall an easy prey 
to this monster, 

‘* But now let us see what goes on in the deeper abysses 
of the ocean, where a free space is given for the operations 
of that fiercely carnivorous marine reptile the Jehthyosan- 
rus. Prowling about ata great depth, where the reptilian 
structure of its lungs and the bony apparatus of th» ribs, 
would allow it to remain fora long time without comiag 
to the air to breathe, we may fancy we see this strange 
animal, with its enormous eyes directed upwards, and 
glaring like globes of fire; its length is some thirty or 
forty feet, its head being six or eight feet long; and 
it has prddles and a tail like a shark. Its whole ener- 
gies are fixed on what is going on above, where the Ple- 
siosturus, or some giant shark, is seen devouring its 
prey. Suldenly striking with its short but compact 
paddles, and obtaining a powerful impetus by Mapping its 
large tail, the monster darts through the water at a rate 
which the eve can scarcely follow, towards the suriace. 
The vast jaws, lined with tormidable rows of teeth, soon 
open wide to their full extent; the object of attack is 
approached—is overtaken. With a motion quicker than 
thought the jaws are snapped together, and the work is 
done. The monster, becoming gorged, floats languidly 
near the surface, with a portion of the top of its head and 
its nostrils vistble, like an island covered with black mud, 
above the water. 

‘* Such scenes as these must have been every day enacted 
during the many ages when the waters of ocean were spread 
over what is now land in the eastern hemisphere, and 
when the land then adjacent provided the calcareous mud 
now forming the lias, 

‘« But adescription of such scenes of horror and earnage, 





The- horrors’? of that period were happily over before 
; Mah came upon the stage. ‘The earth has been filled with 
» deeeit, and crime, and bloodshed, and oppression, since 


- 


gr race took possession. We are bad: the reptiles, 
mrancestors, according to the ‘‘ Vestiges,’’ were clearly 
worse :— 


“There were then, perhaps, existing, on or near the 
and, some of those reptiles which I shall describe in the 
» Mxt chapter ; and with them were associated some true 
_ftoeodelians, not much unlike the fresh-water garial in- 
‘lbiting the Ganges. These, perhaps, might occasionally 
“wim out to sea, and be found in- the neighbouring 
»thoals, ; 

“ But these shoals were alive with myriads of inverte- 
.,, brated animals ; and crowds of sharks hovered about, 
Being upon the larger forms. There were also numer- 
4 other animals, belonging to those remarkable groups 
> Whieh 1 have attempted to describe in some detail. 

gine, then, one of these monstrous animals, a 

; Plesiosaurns, some sixteen or twenty feet long, with a 
mall wedge-shaped crocodelinn head, a long arehed 
“Srpent-like neck, a short compact body, provided with 
~ four large and powerful paddles, almost developed into 
i Mands | an animal not covered with brilliant scales, but 
with a black slimy skin. Imagine for a moment this 

; ppt slowly emerging from the muddy banks, and 
f walking, half creeping along, making its way 

‘ vs the nearest water. Arrived at the water, we 
A 20 understand from its structure that it was likely 
exhibit greater energy. Unlike the croeodile 
» however, in all its proportions, it must have 
equally dissimilar in habit. Perhaps, in- 
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| enacted at former periods of the earth’s history, may per- 
| haps induce some of my readers to question the wisdom 
that permitted, nay, enacted them, and conclude rashly 
that they are opposed to the ideas we are encouraged 
to form of the goodness of that Being, the neces- 
sary action of whose laws, enforced on all living be- 
ings, gives rise to them. By no means, however, is 
this the ease. These very results are perfectly com- 
patible with the greatest wisdom and goodness, and, 
even according to our limited views of the course 
of nature, they may be shown not to involve any needless 
suffering to us men, constituted as we are, and looking 
upon death as a punishment which must be endured, pre- 
mature and violent destruction seems to involve unneces- 
sary pain. But such is not the law of nature as it relates 
to animal life in general. ‘The very exuberance and abun- 
dance of life is at once obtained and kept within preper 
bounds by this rapacity of some great tribes. A linger- 
ing death—a natural decay of those powers which alone 
enable the animal to enjoy life, would, on the contrary, 
be a most miserable arrangement for beings not endowed 
with reason, and not assisting one another. It would be 
| cruelty, because it would invelve great and hopeless sut- 
fering. Death by violence 1s to all unreasoning creatures 
i the easiest death, for it is the most instantaneous, and 
‘therefore, no doubt, it has been ordained that, throughout 
large classes, there should be an almost indefinite rate of 
| inerease, accompanied by destructivn, rapid and complete, 
in a corresponding degree, since in this way only the 
| greatest amount of happiness is ensured, aud the pain 
| and imisery of slow decay of the vital powers presented. 


t 





| proving the truth of this view, and it would be as unres.- 


mead of concealing itself in mud or among rushes, it | sonable to dowbt the wisdom and goodness of this arrang: - 






















All nature, both living and extinet, abounds with facts . 
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ment, as it would be to call in question the mutual adap- 
tation of each part in the great scheme of creation. No 
one who examines nature for himself, however superti- 
cially, can doubt the latter; and no one, certainly, who 
duly considers the laws ordained for the general govern- 
ment of the world, can believe it possible for these laws 
to have acted without a system of compensation, accord- 





ing to which the vital energies of one tribe serve to prepare 
food for the development of higher powers in another.”’ 
We have never read a scientific work with greater inte- 
rest. The history may be true or false. The author 
rather offers it as his impressions, or deductions from his 
observations ; but that scarcely detracts from the interest 
of his speculations regarding the period when the earth 
was without form, and void ; when neither reason nor re- 
sponsibility was to be found amid its darkness. 


cinders, which, -however, occupied a good deal of 
and, in my eagerness to penetrate into the strap od 
before me, I did not reflect that the day must bee 
At last, a lurid glare penctrating from 

smoke, and the inereased proximity and brillianey of 
flashes of lightning, accompanied by a noise like On 
the burning of an immense furnace, showed my u 
preach to the grand centre of the voleano. i ne 
proceeded towards it, but at last feeling exhausted by 

exertions, I sat down on a block of lava and began be 
a piece of bread I carried in my pocket: but I was 
roused by a tremendous explosion, louder than any then. 
der } ever heard; an immense lurid flame rose from the 
crater, the intense light of which seemed to penetrate the 
smoke and illuminate all the neighbouring country. The 
ground felt as if sinking below mc. I felt myself thrown 
with violence among the ashes, and lay for some time 


| stunned with the noise, and blinded with the light. Wigs 


after a little, I recovered my observation, I heard the 


| Pag pe 
smothered roar of the voleano near, but faint, and say 


Travels in Central America. By Robert Glasgow 
Dunlop, Esq. London: Longman & Co. 

Tue author of this work is now beyond the reach of | 
criticism, having died, as we learn, when the last sheet 
of it had passed through the press. The work itself 
reflects very high credit on its departed author, and 
affords evidence of the loss that has been sustained by 
his early death. 

The object aimed at in this volume, as stated in the 
preface, is to furnish the English reader with some cor- 
rect and trustworthy information respecting a portion of 
the world which is very little known in this country. <Ac- 
cordingly, we are furnished with a minute and interest- 
ing description of the principal cities and localities visited 
by the author. 


A brief history is also given of the re- 
public of Central America, from its origin down to the 
present time. Notice is likewise taken of its climate, 
productions, commerce, customs, animals, geology, vol- 


canoes, &e. ; while its population, religion, and edueation 
receive a proper share of the author’s attention. Alto- | 
gether, the work will be found to contain a large amount 
of useful information, being the result of much minute 
inquiry and extensive observation ; and it is likewise 
written in a very correct, vigorous, and pleasing style. 
If Central America has, hitherto, been little known, it 
needs not be so any longer, now that, in this interesting | 
work, we have been furnished with so full and accurate a 
representation of it. 
work itself. 


We give a few extracts from the 


The author resolved to ascend the voleano of Tor- | 


mentos, and the following is his account of the seene :— 


‘We commenced the ascent amidst broken and charred 
rocks, intermixed with cinders and broken pieces of | 
Java. After two hours of hard toil, we approached the | 
part of the mountain which is covered with smoke, ani | 
the discordant noises we heard as we approached it be- 
eame loud and terrific, while the ground shook, as with 
one continued earthquake. Of a sudden, we were enve- 
loped amidst the smoke, and heard a loud explosion, which 
scattered ashes all around. My guide exclaimed, ‘0! 
santissima Maria, somus perdidos’ (Oh! most holy Mary, 
we are lost), and called out to me, ‘ For God’s sake, let 
us return, if it be possible ;’ but I felt so strong a eurio- 
sity to go on that I would not be deterred, so I answered, 
‘ Go back if you like, nothing shail prevent my going for- | 
ward.’ Scrambling up like a cat among the cinders, 
which were in some places so hot as to burn my shoes, 
and guiding myself by the flashes of lightning which 
played about the voleano, and the direction from which | 
the loudest noises proceeded, as the smoke entirely ob- | 
acured the vision I slowly ascended among the lava and | 


/erime except petty larceny. 


the smoke slowly rising from the crater ; the rocking of 
the ground had ceased, and the eruption seemed to hare 
passed over; here and there a twinkling star appeared 
through the vapour, and the moon was for a moment 
seen, now and then, through the smoke. The dread q. 
lemnity ofthe scene might make an impression on the 
least sentimental. I sat still some time, as it were be. 
wildered, looking at the red glare of the crater, which 
appeared like a huge furnace. I then attempted to ap 
proach its edge, but the heat and suffocating Vapours pre. 
vented my reaching it within about twenty or thirty 
yards.’’ 


At the close of his brief, but instructive sketch of the 
history of the Republic of Central America, our author 
observes that— 

‘* Little hope ean be entertained of any permanent im- 


provement in Central America, till some man of decided 
ability shall unite the States and form a central gover- 


| ment capable of making itself feared and respected by all 
_ parties, or till it shall fall under the dominion of some 
| foreign power capable of forming a firm and powerfal 


covernment of a nature suited to the country, overawing 


the factious, and affording ample protection to the indus- 


trious and well-disposed. It is to be hoped that one or 


other of these events may soon occur to rescue this de- 


lightful country from its present anarchy, and gradually 
place it in the elevated rank in which it would undoubt-, 
ediy hold under an enlightened goverment.” 


From the following observations it would appear that 


| ignorance and immorality are fearfully prevalent among 
| the population of Central America, 


‘©The ignorance, vice, and superstition prevailing @ 


Central America are probably hardly to be equalled in 


any other part of the world, unless it may be in the i- 
terior of Africa or the East Indiaislands. In the towas, 
not one in ten can read or write, and in many parts ef 


‘the country, not one in a thousand. In many villages, 
containing some thousand inhabitants, no person is to be 


found who ean read, and when a traveller is compelled 
show his passport to the aleade, who is the first eivil an! 
criminal judge, he is generally requested to read it. 
Morality is at the lowest ebb among all classes, es 

the whites and ecreoles ; indeed, I could never find, that 
among them any disgrace was attached to any sor 

p Murder, perjury, forgery, 
and swindling of all sorts are considered as quite 

The priests (Roman Catholic) are, for the most part, 
blind leaders of the blind ; and the better educated mere 


° . o, § @i- 
_ consider themselves as actors, whose business lt js to. 


tort money by acting the part which will please the pee 
ple. Forms and religious parade are carefully kept =P 
but no one thinks of ineuleating private morality, orere 
decency. The marriage ceremony is, also, as 
expected, considered merely as a form to keep UpP 
decency, and both man and wife act ia private = 
please. 


‘* T have never found any native of Central amen 
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gould admit that there could be any vice in lying ; 
wd one has succeeded in cheating another, however 
“ogg and infamous the fraud may be, the natives will only 
rk, ‘ Quehombre vivo!’ (Whataclever fellow!) All 
are addicted to gambling, and far more money 
hands in this manner than in commerce, or any 
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j business. Nearly all the Guatimala merchants, 
sho are the only ones possessed of any capital, have com- 
. their career with some raseality. Concubinage 
jg common among all possessed of any wealth ; nor is this, 
gs in other countries, done secretly, if at all, but even 
wiyes will publicly speak of their husbands’ mistresses, - 
god express their approbation or disapprobation of their 
taste.” 


It will be seen that the priests are greatly to blame 


for this deplorable state of things ; and that in this quarter | 


4heir system is decidedly opposed to the spread of know- 
edge, and to the enjoyment of religious toleration. 


“Though, according to law, education is entirely free, 
po person except a Roman Catholic could venture to set 
a school, as he would be certain to be forced to 
abandon it by the priests, as was exemplified in the case 
of Mr. Crow. The consequence is, that all the exer- 
tins of the priests have only served to limt general 
knowledge ; while all the young people above the labour- 
jng classes have, in spite of them, imbibed infidel opinions, 
gad make no hesitation in calling the Christian revelation 
aridiculous fable, and the priests, comedians and cheats. 
They speak of them in a much more disrespectful manner 
than any Protestant would think of doing, while, at the 
same time, they comply with the unmeaning Romish cere- 
monies, and kneel and cross themselves before the figures 
of their saints. 

‘Though the entire liberty of religious worship, both 
private and public, was guaranteed by the federal consti- 
tution of Central America, acts’ have been since passed by 
the states of Guatimala, Honduras, and Costa Rico, in 
reference to this and some other of the federal laws, de- 
daring that parties differing from the Church of Rome 
are only at liberty to exercise their religion in private. In- 
deed, such religious liberty could never in reality exist, 
whatever the laws might be on the subject, as the priests, 
who have the entire control over the greater part of the 
lower orders, would be certain to excite them to assas- 
finate any person who should attempt to expose their 
idolatry, and introduce a purer system of religion. The 
character of the priests in Spanish America, with very 
few exceptions, is grossly immoral and corrupt—nearly 
al publicly live in concubinage, and a great number 
drink and gamble. Such being their own character, they 
eat hardly be expected to inculeate morality on others ; 
yet their supposed sacred character makes them wor- 
shipped by the lower orders, though they are ridiculed and 
despised by the more educated.” 





Favonrite Haunts and Rural Studies; 
to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of Windsor and 
Eton. By Edward Jesse, Esq. 1 vol. London: 


John M urray. 


éncluding Visits 


Tus is another entertaining volume, from the pen of 
a author who has, more than once, already appeared 
fivourably before the public. As its title imports, it 
consists chicfly of notices of several localities in England, 
tendered interesting, either by their natural beauty or 
their historical associations. Our author, accordingly, 
tonducts us to Ritchings Park, where Prior and Pope, 


and Gay and Thomson once sung, and where the accom- | 


plished Addison once wrote; and to Stoke Church and 


Gry; and to Hampden—memorable for its being the 


_Atidence of the patriot of the same name—a name still 


Yenerated and fondly cherished by every lover of liberty. 


“A Visit is paid to the early residence of Pope, and fto 





Eton College, justly celebrated on aecount of the many 
illustrious men it has trained up and sent forth to fill 
stations of eminence and usefulness. Windermere, with 
its lake of varied beauties and enchanting scenery, 
is also made to pass in review before us; and the 


Burnham Beeches, which our author declares surpass 


any sylvan locality he has yet visited. And the reader 
will find lively and minute descriptions of Bramshill ; 
and Hall Barns, the residence of the poet Haller ; 
Gregorics, the seat of the celebrated Edmund Barke, 


and many other interesting localities, Several well- 


executed illustrations accompany the notices, which 
add considerably to their interest; and to render the 
volume as agreeable as possible, and to prevent any- 
thing like monotony being felt, the reader is treated every 
now and then to a chapter in Mr. Jesse’s particular 
walk, a tale of deep interest, connected with the locality 
visited, or an essay on some general subject. 

We quote Mr. Jesse’s description of Stoke Church and 
churchyard :— 

‘* Tt is impossible to approach it (Gray's churchyard) 
without feeling that it is a spot ealeulated to have inspired 
the poet with those feelings which drew from him his beau- 
tiful and well-known ‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.’ 
Here he wrote—here he wandered—and here he was buried. 
But where is hismonument ? We may look for it in vain, 
either in the church or churchyard. ‘There is, indeed, 
the tomb of ‘the careful, tender mother of many children, 
one of whom had the misfortune to survive her.’ That 
child was Thomas Gray, the poet. In that simple tomb his 
ashes repose with those of the mother he so affectionately 
loved. Strangers from all parts of Great Britain, and 
many from different quarters of the world, who so econ- 
stantly visit Stoke Poges, led there by their admiration 
of the poet, return disappointed at not finding a record 
to his memory in the church. The parish register has 
indeed the following entry :—‘ Thomas Gray, Esq., was 
buried Aucust 5th, 1771.’ <A stone, on the wall of the 
church, tells us that we are standing near the tomb of the 
poet. 

‘* But how full of interest is the spot we stand on! Here 
the turf ‘heaves in many a mouldering heap;’ here 
are the ‘rugged elms;’ and here is the ‘ yew-tree’s 
shade,’ and there Gray reposes ‘in his narrow cell.’ 
Who can be here without feeling his mind softened, and 
his enthusiasm awakened! He sees in the distance those 
spires and towers which crown the ‘watery glade’ of 
Eton, and those fields where once the poet says his 
‘careless childhood strayed.’ It is indeed almost impos- 
sible to doubt that this is the spot where the Ode and the 
Elegy were written. We see the picturesque features of 
the landscape most accurately placed before us, and almost 
hear the sounds of rural nature which have been so beau- 
tifully and so pleasingly described in these poems. And 
who can see the neighbouring beech trees, especially those 
of Burnham, without recollecting the ‘nodding beech’ that 
‘wreathes its old fantastic roots’ ¢ What lover of nature ean 
see them without admiring their various contortions, as 
they sometimes grasp the ground, and then throw up those 
bold and curious execrescences, which, when mossed over, 
as they generally are, form a rural seat. Not only do 
they remind us of the poet, but we see the ‘twittering 
swallows,’ the ‘lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea,’ 
and hear the ‘drowsy tinklings’ of the folded sheep at 
short intervals, so different from the sounds which are 
made while they are feeding. Gray must Lave been, not 





thurchyard, where we are so much reminded of the poet | 


only a lover of nature, but an accurate observer of little 
facts and circumstances which would have been unnoticed 
by those who are unaccustomed to rural scenery and 
rural sounds. ‘Thus he notices the ‘droning flight’ of 
the beetle—the wood lark (my favourite sougster) ‘pip- 
ing her farewell song’—the wistful eyes pursuing the set- 
ting sun—‘ the ploughman plodding his weary way home- 
wards,’ as ‘the glimmering landscape fades on the sight, 

and the light seen in bis cottage from the ‘blazing 
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710 LITERARY 
hearth,’ prepared for his comfort by his careful wife. 


And then how clear are those lines, and what/a delight- | 


ful picture'do they present of the labourer’s happy home ! 


“‘ The children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.’ ” 


Towards the close of an interesting notice of Eton Col- 
lege and its playing-fields, our author remarks that— 
‘«Tt is impossible not to be struck, on going into the 


great or upper school of the boys, with the fine vista of 


busts of Eton worthies, which now line the walls of that 
room, It is a singular proof of the rapid facility with 
which a fortunate idea, when once hit upon, may be 
carried out, that, although this noble room seems likely, 
within a short time, to be thronged with the images of 
Eton’s chosen sons, yet the collection has been made by 
gratuitous and spontancous bounty within a yeaf or two, 
It seems an obvious and efficacious system to influence the 
minds of the young, by keeping before their eves the 
images of the great nen whose successors and representa- 
tives they are. An Eton boy cannot help feeling exul- 
tation and dignity as he walks down the upper school, and 
surveys the buscs of the celebrated men who fermerly 
trod the same yvround with himself, and now look upon 
the school of their boyhood lke tutelary genii of the 
place. 

‘¢ Leannot help remarking that our schools, generally, 
appeat very little to the imagination and feelings of boys. 
They make little or no use of association, which is, never- 
theless, one of the most powerful instruments in the 
government and discipline of the human understanding. 
In general, the school-room is the dirtiest place in the 
establishment ; whereas I cannot help thinking that any 
association with learning should be made agreeable, and, 
as far as possible, delightful. Indeed, the disinclination 
to learning felt by many men in after life may perhaps be 
attributed, not unreasonably, to the unpleasant associa- 
tions with which instruction in boyhood was conveyed to 
them. ‘The busts placed in the upper school of Eton, re- 
garded in this point of view, seem most worthy of remark 
and admiration.” 


The Burnham Beeches, which were so much admired 
by the author, are thus described :-— 


‘Tt is difficult to give the reader such a description of 
these trees as will enable him to form a just idea of them. 
Some of them are of gigantic growth, and of most pie- 
turesque character. From their huge trunks, boughs of 
a size little inferior to the parent stem throw far and 
wide their horizontal shade, while their no less massive 
roots, rising above the soil in solid blocks, or twisting 
their gnarled talons deep into the ground, show at once 
the firmness with which these vegetabie monsters are fixed, 
the power with which they can resist the fury of the 
storm, and the distance from which they derive that vital 
nourishment, which is seen alike in their strength and 
their beauty, in the tenacity of their fibrous growth, and 
the splendour of their luxuriant foliage. 2... . It is 


impossible to visit them without feeling that here Nature | 


has done everything, and that in the most pleasing man- 
ner, Nothing is formal, and forest scenery may be viewed 
in all its beauty and variety, without any embellishment 
from art. Ilere no distant spires are to be seen, or cot- 
tages, bridges, er even fences of enclosures ; but, as we 
enter the forest glades, and view the knotted and enarled 
trees, and saunter under their shade, the mind is insen- 
sibly carried back to the times of the bowmen of Harold 
and the days of Robin Llood.’’ 

Another pleasing feature about this volume is the moral 
and religious tone with which it is pervaded. Though a 
work, strictly speaking, devoted to the description of re- 
markable localities, and to antiquarian research, yet it is 
not destitute of useful reflections and virtuous sentiments, 
as the author avails himself of the opportunities presented 
for suggesting lessons of a moral nature, thereby render- 
ing his werk both profitable and entertaining, and fitted 
to improye, rot only the head, but also the Leart of the 
reader. For example,"when describing Bramshil!, the 


REGISTER. 


beautiful seat of Sir John Cope,’ the “fold 


marks are made regarding the pernicious sadn aki 
senteeism, still so common among our landed pam’ 
prietors :— Py 


‘* Standing on an open and commandin emi 
Bramshill reminds us of those times when t 2 hotiag 
English country gentleman overflowed with’ tat 


and guests, when the owners of them resided on #y 





estates, and were looked up to as the friends and hess 
factors of their poorer neighbours. Times are ‘ea 
altered in this respect ; and much responsibility sacl 
to those who, forsaking the abodes of their forefathers 
are content to seek their happiness, either jin crowded 
watering-places, or to spend their money ‘and ¢ 
their habits in foreign lands. ‘This stigma, for stigma jt 
is, cannot be attached to the present owner of Bramshilf, 
There the good home-brewed ale is still to be found, hospi. 
tality is exercised, and the worthy old bzronet resides 
on his estate, surrounded by his tenants and dependants, 
It was pleasing to see some ancient huntsmen or whip 

in, nearly past all work, in their faded scarlet Coats, 
sunning themselves on a bench, with every appearance of 
comfort and enjoyment in their old age. Nothing 
speak more plainly the kind-heartedness of their master 
nor can I well conceive a more enviable situation thag 
his. In a green old age, and in his splendid mansiog, 
he can look around his well-cultivated grounds, and {ee} 
that his own happiness consists chiefly in the promotiog 
of that of others. Like a second Sir Roger de Coverley, 
the worthy Knight of Bramshiil appears to be the father 
of his neighbourhood, and, like him, to be respected and 
loved.’’ 


In a chapter describing a country churchyard, the 
author makes the following touching remarks :— 


‘‘ There is a certain degree of melancholy pleasure in 
sauntering in a village churchyard, in reading the ‘ uncouth 
rhymes,’ in viewing the various methods which have been 
taken toattest thesorrow of surviving relations. Here the 
young and old, ‘the infant and suckling child,’ are all 
mingled together. The grave ofa child has, indeed, some. 
thing peculiarly affecting init. So young—so promising— 
so pretty—(for what is so pretty asa child ?)—the delight 











of a fond mother—perhaps her only one—whom she had 
fostered in her bosom, and yearned over with affec- 
tion which only a mother experiences—to know that 
its innocent prattle has ceased, and to feel that for 
some good, and wise, and benevolent purpose it has 
been stripped in its early bloom, here fades away—all 
these reflections intrude themselves on the mind ims 
country churchyard, The graves of the old, indeed— 
the ‘threescore years and ten’—are viewed with far dif- 
ferent sensations. Their race is over—their hour-glass 
has run itself out—and happy are they if they have made 
up their account in time. ; 

‘“ And then how varied are the scenes to be witnessed 
inachurehyard. Tue church door is open, and there 
issues forth a bridal party, the bride holding dows ber 
head ; the mother, perchance, weeping at the loss of het 
daughter, and the rest merry, and offering their congratu- 
lations to the bridegroom, Sometimes a christening 1s 
be seen: the fat and cautious nurse holding an infantan its 
long white robes, fullowed by its parents, with the 
fathers and god-mothers, and some intimate friends, whe 
are about to partake of an entertainment to celebrate 
ecremony. But the solemn toll of the bell is next 
The coffin is slowly borne to the echurehyard gate. 
clergyman meets it, and walks before it into the 7 
pronouncing those noble sentences, beginning, he 
the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord—I this 
that my Redeemer liveth—we brought nothing into : 
world, and it is certain that we can carry 1 f 
The coffin is again seen in the chureh-yard, the grave ppert 
its mouth to receive it—the weeping monrners, sums 
around. Again the voice of the clergyman Is DSN is 
that is born of @ woman hath but a short time ta 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” . The 
headed sexton, with his ready handful of 











it on the coffin, and the sound vibrates.ip Overy 
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nap of him who with so much apathy produced 
what a lesson does it teach us! The body in 
“silent grave before us must put on immortality. 
‘ceremony, the same resurrection, the same re- 
gonsibility for our actions in this world, must happen to 
. gor cam we act a wiser or better part than making 
pull ion for our departure. ‘ Fool—fool—fool,’ were 
‘words of one on his dying bed, who, it is to be 
sd. had procrastinated his repentance too long, and 
igo fearfully ; while the humble Chrisiian, sensible of a 
‘Toncand failings and imperfections, still looks with the 
ne of faith on his Redeemer, and his soul, like the f:ght 
@ an eagle towards the heavens, soars to the regions ot 


gerlasting happiness. 

We'conclude our notice of the ‘ Favourite [aunts’’ 

pemarking that Mr. Jesse has produced an instruc- 
fire and delighful volume, unexceptionable in its senti- 
peats, and affurding abundant proof that the author is 
pasessed, in no small degree, of the powers of minute 
gyservation and accurate description. 
gore favourite haunts in England, and Mr. Jesse should 


persevere in his pilgrimages. 









laddok, the Hebrew Wanderer. By H. Hardinge 
Freiburg. CantoL London: E. Churton. 

As this is but Canto I., and the author leads us to 
believe that there.are te be several more cantos, we can 
sarcely express an opinion of the work, which, from its 
introduction, threatens to deal roughly with many diffe- 
tent customs. Zaddok, it would seem, is to be a reli- 
gious Childe Harold—travelling over the world like the 
Wandering Jew—but for the purpose of detecting error, 
ithough not for that alone. It is almost unnecessary 
fora character of this description, journcying aimless, 
that he should have known sorrows. Zaddok had drunk 
dsorrow’s saddest cup :— 
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There are many | 





“He yiclds, he bends not now—yet, was there time 
When he could love, and sweet affection siare. 

He was caress’d—but ah! did ivy climb 
Around his stem, or leave its freshness there, 
"Twas but to wound his heart, and strip and bare 
The urm which ciasp’d it. He has not outgrown 
His nature’s weakness, but cold and sear, 

By sympathy abused, his leaf is thrown 

Amidst tue graves of earth, and now he stands alone ! 


“And thus to be alone—the heart still young, 
Aud tuli of love and feelings conjugal, : 
With power to suule—this 1s to be among 
The tumbs, aud yet not dead—or through the hall 
Wuere every chair and picture doth recall 
The childhood gone—to wander, desolate, 
Aud kuow, that this we feel within 18 all 
Kewuins to say we live—then close the gate 

ded tiy—the recoliections we can never bate! 


’ 


“And he had children, too—sweet lambs were they; 
His bosuim cherish’d them—for them his prayer 
Did hourly rise—he taught them how to pray ! 
Aud watch'd each little thought-bud, lest the air 
Might harm its growth; and ne had hopes which were 

ue soul of all his energy—they gave 
His toil repose, and bade him persevere 
Ayaiust hope oft—but ah! ’tis His to save 


brings our hopes, our prayers, and children, to the 
grave! 


f And he had friends : they, too, are gone. The flower 
''. Which cheers, at intervals, the desert way, 
ve 4s bright, but frail, it has not truth—the shower, 
hich is vitality—it smiles a day ; 
Ut love it, culture, feed it, as we may, 
., At withers, dies. We had misgivings, fears, 
manitt struggled still—but no! the sunny ray 


n ‘Ts not the soul of friendship —tuis appears 


Mes 





Til 


‘* An eye for an eye—the world is a mart “t 
Where only this is barter’d or exacted; 
But when the truth would seek a heart for heart, 
Man wends him round the busy earth distracted, 

An finds this pure exchange is only acted 

On I.fe’s false theatre !—the tone, the mien, 
May be the same, but not in faith compacted. 
There is no inward life—that which hth been 

All peace before the world, is war behind the scene !” 

Zaddok has within him more, perhaps, of Puseyism 

than might be expected from a Ilebrew wanderer. On 

his arrival in England, he quarrels principally with cruelty 
to asses—with pews in churches, and with their closed 
doors on week days, because, it would appear, he is with- 
held by a pine or oaken door, an iron bolt, or a patent 
lock, from prayer. When Zaddok wanders farther, per- 
haps, he may be taught that prayers are not confined to 
churches—that for them the whole earth has been suffi- 
ciently consecrated. But if he travels much farther, 
there is vigour enough in his pen to give the critics 


trouble. Ile will not write and perish unnoticed. 





Annesley ; and other Poems. By Anna Harriet Drury. 
London: William Pickering. 


Tue principal poem is short ; and tells the work done, 
and the affection gained, by a young and earnest rector 
in an English country parish ; contrasting the superior 
usefulness and worth of a life spent in seeking the im- 
provement of maukind rather than the acquisition of 
wealth ; fur the narrative is supposed to be given by an 
aged parishioner to a school comrade of the rector, who 
returning, enriched by Indian commerce, seeks his old 
The incidents are very 
The little 


volume does not merely-promise greatness, it realises the 


friend, and finds his monument. 
simple, but not less affecting on that account. 


promise, although there may be even more power in some 
of the minor than in the principal poem ; as, for example, 
| in the verses we subjoin :— 


** THE GRAVE OF THE LOST. 


‘* « Here rests a Man of guileless fame, 

His labours o’er—lis sorrows tled 

Vain flatterer ! cease the note of shame, 
Go! mock the living—not the dead! 


‘¢ The tomb is not a place of rest 
‘Lo them who never rested here: 
The feasting worm, the burial vest, 
Can heal no wound, can quell no fear! 


‘« The stony couch, the long dark sleep, 
‘Lhe death-bells tolling lullaby, 
In cold repose that worm may steep, 
But not the worm that cannot die! 


‘Can turf, and dust, and marble bind 
‘Lhe essence by Jehovah given ¢ 
Or ashes erush the immortal mind 
Wuose energies were built for Heaven ? 


‘¢ The frame of dust may dust surround, 
Though warned with toil aud stained with sin; 
But where shail sepulchre be found 
For that which twiled and sinned within? 


‘Yea, dust may sleep where £tna glows, 
The tempest howls, or churns the billow; 
But if the ruined soul repose, 
Eternal death must spread the pillow! 


‘* Lost child of dust and Deity! 
What ‘vails thee that mysterious birth? 
Can there be Sabbath joys for thee, 
Who mocked at Sabbath hopes on earth ? 


“ Rest! with that soul untamed, unchanged, 





h change, unchanged—'tis nourish’d by its own 
h tears ! 





That kindled strife in Eden's bower, 
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From all of heav’n, save life, estranged— 
Demon in will, though worm in power! 


** Rest was before thee; all required __ 
Was love, the work and pledge of faith ; 
Thou hast the choice thy soul desired, 
Thy work was sin—thy rest is death! 


‘‘ The Father urged, the Spirit strove, 
The Saviour bled to change thy lot ; 
Thy Church below, thy God above, 
Had saved thee—but thou wouldest not! 


‘* That day is past—thy mouldering tent 
May marble flatteries enshrine; 
But thou, undying habitant! 
What awful monument is thine ? 


* Enough—the sickening soul is faint; 
Great God of Judgment! who but thee 
Hath eye to scan, or hand to paint, 
The death of immortality.’ 





The Shadow of the Pyramid ; a Series of Sonnets. By 
Robert Ferguson. London : William Pickering. 


Mr. Ferevsoy, in his series of sonnets, has undertaken 
a difficult work—one more likely to try his poetical 
power than a continuous narrative. The selection of 
incidents is judicious ; the field was wide, and would sup- 
ply many pocts. There are sixty-eight light sonnets in the 
volume ; there might be as many thousands, and Egypt 
remain unexhausted. We cordially agree in an opinion 
expressed by Mr. Ferguson, that Egyptian history pre- 
sents temptations which poets seem to have wonderfully 
resisted. We like the idea or plan of his volume, and the 
ideas and thoughts that he has wrought into the work, 
The Nile richly deserves the first place in anything re- 
garding Egypt, and has it here :— 


‘* River of Egypt! who at first didst place 
A garden in the wilderness, and still 
Dost needfully thy wonted task fulfil, 
With bloom perennial to adorn its face— 
O’er many a dreary desert, day by day, 
No friendly stream thy lonely path attends ; * 
No shower of freshness from on high descends, 
To impart new life and cheer thee on thy way; 
And yet what waters are so sweet as thine? 
Whose charm (so says the Moslem) e’en might wake 
The spirits of the sainted for thy sake, 
The immortal joys of Paradise resign, 
And on thy borders, O delightful river! 
Find all their heaven, rejoice, and drink for ever!” 


And Napoleon’s experience in Egypt deserved a place :— 


‘*’Twas yet a vainer thought inspired the Gaul, 
In his fond dream of what shall never be, 
To place upon this glorious pedestal 
The image of his God of Victory—t 
Perpetunting thus eternally 
A giant lie, to blot from history's page 
A hateful trath—to mock the present age, 
And cheat the ages of futurity. 

Aye—set him ihere! well chosen is the spot; 
There might be heard, on Gizch’s fatal day, 
The roar of his victorious guns, but not 
The British thunder in Aboukir’s bay, 

That saved a nation from a captive’s lot, 
And scared the startled eagle from its prey.’’ 


And a ‘‘flower’’ from the sepulchres is beautifully ia- 
troduced:— 


‘* And gentle tokens are there. Tere is one— 
Perchance a birth-day gift to some fair maid, 
Prized even nuto death by her that’s gone, 

And since—three thousand years beside her laid. 
Surely the giver has been well repa.d! 
Take it and read the motto written here, 





* For 1200 miles, the Nile does not receive @ single tributary 
stream. . 

t Some years ago, a proposition was made, in a French paper, 
to erect a colossal statue of Napoleon on the top of the great 
pyrami 
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On this frail toy from distant lands eo od 

“ The flower unfolds, and lo! another year!”_ 

Another year! How many a year since then ‘iden 

Has opened on yoting bearts whose bright » 

O’er the dim future shed the golden light. ” 
1 































































Of Hope’s enchantment, and has closed again ge cans 
On the dull tomb and grim sarcophagus; : The 0 

So is it still, and still it shall be thus,” bie, grious. 
That is of the past : the next not in the volume, but tha: spwith! 
we quote, is from the future, writtea by anticipatiog se great, 
‘* Fiend of the desert, tremble! for the hour ay of | 
Of thine abasement is approaching fast; ness ani‘ 
Another spirit, with resistless power, sited fo 

His chains of iron shall upon thee east. t 

In vain thy fierce Siroceo’s deadly blast produc 
With raging fury shall the desert scour; portant 

In vain shall shadowy lake and phantom bower several 
Spread their enchantments as he dashes past; ba 

The whitening bones shall mark the track no mom vy 

That on his way the panting pilgrim guides, coming 
The Spirit, as on lightning wing he rides, ‘sons. 
Shall hurl thee his defiance, and the shore a | 
Where Pharoah’s chariot wheels drave heavily Noo 
Shall hear his laugh of scorn, his fiery footsteps see.” from dr 

It will be a curious question in Turkish colleges, and exist, 3 
probably between rival sects, if the Mahomedan system same ti 
endure much longer, whether a railway journey to Métis sympat 
can count as a pilgrimage ; but on the great pilgrimage that ba 
of the overland route, a line of rails from Suez to Cairo benevo 
would be to the homeward-bound an important aid, were h 
The poet seems at a loss to know whether his sontitts peniter 
do justice to his theme. So far as they go, we shoild taken | 
answer that question very decidedly in the affirmative, have | 
eomfor 

my nea 

The Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. David King, LL.D, rection 
author of ‘‘The Ruling Eldership of the Christi moral 
Church.”’ Edinburgh : John Johnstone. hope t 
Tne author of this work is well known as one of the will co 
most able and influential of our Dissenting clergymen, consid: 
who, amid the overwhelming pressure of congregational which 
and public duties, has found leisure for the composition be gru 
of two excellent treatises on the Ruling Eldersbip and ducing 
on the Lord’s Supper. The work before us is divided into not on 
seven chapters :—The Passover—the Supper instituted our py 
by Christ while observing the Passover—probable reasoss We 
for instituting the Supper at that particular time—the prever 
Lord’s Supper illustrative of the scheme of salvatioa— “« ( 
a commemorative institution—a medium of fellowship- ra 
a seal of the covenant and its relation to futurity. Thee sod 
various topics are discussed with great ability and a the what 
rough knowledge of the subject. It well deserves, ard to the 
we doubt not will receive, an extensive circulation, ae 
good. 

3 ig f 

The Clergyman in the Gaol. An Essay on Prme fives 
Discipline. By George Heaton, A.M, Assistant a 
Chaplain of Gloucester County Gaol. London: Hol addit 
ston & Stoneman. : en yo 
Wor) 


Tus small treatise consists of twelve chapters, whieh 
are devoted to the consideration of the following subjects : 
—Preliminary remarks ; of prisoners before trial; 9 
gestion for a pro tempore treatment of untried prisoner; 
of convicted prisoners ; officers of the prison ; the 


cnn 


* Vessels of Chinese manufacture have frequents been fous! 
in Egyptian tombs, epparently undisturbed. f 
They are supposed to have been imported thro 
the characters are the same as those used in China 
sent day. A common motto upen them is that 
sonnet above, 7) Ons 
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sgn 0 the mode, &c., of clerical instruction ; on 


| gecanses of crime ; on the prevention of crime. 
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ip the-prison ; on Divine service in the corridor ; on the | fold happen to be torn and mangled by the wolf, er driven 
ghool-roorn in the prison ; on gradations in prison dis- | 


j 
; 


| 


The Observations on these topics are, in general, ju- | 


like the author's conclusions. This is especially 

gpwith regard to the opinions he advances in chapters sixth, 
eenth, andninth. Wecannot, however, speak so favour- 
dis of the author's style ; it is defective in point of clear- 
gesand precision. But, perhaps, this want is compen- 
gied for by the fact that the matter of the work is the 
et of one who is practically acquainted with the im- 
portant subject on which he writes—of one who has had 
wreral years’ experience in a large county prison, and 
sho has likewise had the advantage of inspecting and be- 


; 


! 


i 
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before the gaunter famine to the refage for the poor. In 
ten years all these children will be strong epough to 
commit any crime—be it our business. to make them 
wise enough to despise a theft—as we ourselves despise a 
lie. The same education will produce a tanto effect, 
similar to the one which we feel and acknowledge to be a 
part of our moral existence. Once raise men to self- 
respect, teach them to feel and remember that we are 
all poor or rich by the rule of Providence, but that we 


are all respectable and happy, or depraved and miserable, 


by our own choice. Make this plain, having given them, 
by education, the strength to wade out of low and abo- 
minable meanness of character, and a whole string of 
petty, shifty, low tricks will be swept out of the catalogue 
of crimes. Many will fall, but it will be so that they 
ean rise again without the arm of the law. Some will 


| be rebellious, but it will be so that you may subdue them 


eming acquainted with the system pursued in other | 


prisons. ° 


No one, on reading such a treatise as this, can refrain 
fom drawing a contrast between our prisons, as they flow 
gist, and as they existed several years ago, and at the 


on their own ground. In fact, you will have men to 
deal with, while now the ‘human face divine’ comes 
up strong as an animal and wilful as a creature of rea- 
son, but mischievous as an evil spirit—inaccessible to 
argument, prejudiced against conviction, deaf to entreaty, 


'and blind and deaf to all other nobler sentiments, the 


gme time rejoicing at the enlightened views and Christian | 


sympathy manifested in the remarkable improvements 
that have been introduced into them. What would the 
benevolent, and devoted, and self-denied Howard think, 


vere he now to revisit our land, and enter our gaols and | 
penitentiaries, and witness the reformation that has there | 


taken place, not only as regards the improvements that 
have been made with a view tothe bodily health and 
emfort of the prisoners, but especially as reeards the 
provision made for accomplishing the great end of cor- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


principles of which were never implanted in th ir under- 
standings. ‘Men do not gather grapes off thorns, or 
figs off thistles’ ”’ 





An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times. By John 
Angell James. London: 847. 


An earnest treatise, by an earnest man, on a deeply 
momentous subject. We wish we could induce every 
minister, preacher, and student of divinity, attentively to 
read, and inwardly to ponder, the contents of this little 


: d ori discinli Pelt | volume. It is written with great energy, clearness, and 
rection and prison —eve 1 ae . ‘ ; P ‘ht. ey 
_ «hee ungttibedbedearadeand vivacity. No drawling, no simpering, no straining at 


moral reformation of their unhappy inmates? Let us | 
hope that the important subject discussed in this treatise | 
vil continue to receive that share of the attention and | 


effect, no refining away of bold statement and honest coun- 
sel, but plain, direct, downright, faithful dealing with both 


wnsideration of our statesmen, and of society in general, 


Which it undoubtedly deserves, and that no expense will | 
. | preaching. 


be grudged that shall be considered necessary for intro- 
ducing those improvements that may still be called for— 
tot only in our prison discipline at home, but likewise in 
our penal colonies abroad. 


i; ate ; 


We subjoin an extract from the chapter regarding the | 


prevention of crime :— 


* Of ail political subjects, this (the prevention of 
me) has always been most neglected. ‘To track a man 


down to his cabin, bring him to justice, find him guilty, | 


and punish him for his offence, is all well enough; but 


what should we say to the father that paid no attention | 
t the education of his family, if we saw him engaged in | 
alsborious and expensive process of inquiry into the ease | 


some crime committed by one of his cluldren? ‘ My 
food fellow, this is all very well; but are you not suffer- 
lug for the truth of the old adage, ‘‘ A stitch in time 
fives nine ?”’ 


t Years ago, that child would have been a comfort 


the head and the heart. The principles laid down are 
excellent, as respects the manner as well as the matter of 
The illustrations are copious and appropri- 
and as for the style of the book, it is elegant, with- 
out being fastidious, perspicuous without being mean, 
and animated without being boisterous. 


While approving of the whole, we set a special value 


| on the author’s remarks respecting the manner of preach- 
‘ing, the characteristics of the times in which we live, and 


the means to be employed in order to obtain an carnest 
ministry. We thank him, in particular, for his faithful 
condemnation of the practice of reading sermons, now 
becoming so unhappily fashionable with such as would be 
thought our best preachers. 


We scareely know how a benevolent person of wealth 


| could confer a greater benefit on the Church of Christ 
} . . . * 
| than by taking steps to have this invaluable little treatise 


Had you bestowed half the pains, two or | 


stead of a curse to you, and would now be a profitable | 
| Cordially do we thank Mr. James for this production of 


ition to your means instead of so grievous a burden 
on your hands,’ Just this has been the way in which the 
veld $ fathers have dealt by the world’s children. 

Education, then, in the fear and admonition of the 


Lord, is what is wanted for the rising generation, what 


Mist not be suspended when any of the ‘lambs’ ef the 


put into the hands of ministers of religion, and of young 
persons who are in course of training for the sacred office. 


his pen ; and we devoutly pray that, through the blessing 
of God, his labours may contribute to secure what is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest wants of our times—an earnest 
ministry. 





THE PRASLI 


Tar chapter of coincidences is one claiming 
Wi interest than is generally bestowed upon it. 


the same dream will more than onee haunt. 


N FAMILY. 


the same pillow, so in life do we seé names afd. 
places, after long intervals of time, again associ- 
ated with the peeuliar circumstances that before 


ait, 


made them remarkable, and the self-same acci- 
dents befall the same families. 

' The grandfather of the hero of the most hor- 
rible tragedy of modern times, the late Duke of 
Praslin, also stained his hand with the blood of 
an innocent, a virtuous, a high-born lady, under 
circumstances, doubtless, of less cold-blooded pre- 
meditation, of less brutality, less revolting to 
humanity, inasmuch as the hapless victim was 
not bound to him by such manifold and sacred 
ties ; he pierced not the heart that beat for him, 
and him alone, but one that was steeled against 
him by another affection. Still it was innocent 
blood ruthlessly shed, and which might have cast 
a deeper stain on the Praslin escutcheon, had 
not the ways of dealing out justice in those days 
been far different from our own, 

_ The “ Annual Register” of 1768* gives the 
following account of the affair, under the head of 
an extract of a letter from Paris :— 


** The new year commences with an account of a very 
tragical affair, that has just happened to our ambassador 
at the court of Naples ; the fact is this: the Viscount of 
Choiseul, our said ambassador, unhappily casting his ten- 
der regard towards a young lady of that place, of a good 
family, before engaged to the Count of Conitz (Kaunitz), 
the emperor’s ambassador, and taking advantage of the 
Count’s absence, pressed this fair Italian lady with the 
most ardent professions of love; and, to forward his suit, 
overwhelmed her with presents, but all in vain, she still 
proving inexorable. One day, ina fit of rage and despair, 
he drew his sword and plunged it three times in her body. 
Some say she died on the spot; others, that she is not 
yet dead, but mortally wounded. However, the king of 
Naples, informed of this shocking scene, dispatched a 
courier hither, and our king immediately ordered his said 
ambassador home, and he is since sent to the Bastile. 
This melancholy transaction has so affected the Duke de 
Pladin (Praslin), the Viscount’s father, that he has been 
at the point of death with grief on this sad occasion, and 
is still unable to attend to any business, nor has been at 
court since the beginning of the new year. 


The father of this Viscount de Choiseul, the 
then Duke of Praslin, was a man of very loose 
morality. Though married, he formed the closest 
intimacies with actresses; and we find several 
curious references to this Duke and his family in 
that curious work entitled “ Memoires Secrets 
pour servir a |’Histoire de la Republique des 
Lettresen France, ou Journal, d’un Observateur,”’ 
printed in London, doubtless through motives of 
prudence, and which closely resembles, in form 
and matter, our Annual Register. Inthe year 
1763, he introduced to the Parisian boards a pro- 
tegé of his own, a woman who afterwards gained 
a sort of celebrity by the very excess of her vices, 
named De Luzi, or Deluzi, for so it is indifferently 
spelled ; and though we cannot presume to assert 
that there exists any connexion between that ac- 
tress and the heroine of the late Duke’s abomi- 
nable tragedy, still there is plenty of room for the 
supposition that the latter may be the descendant 
of that person. ‘The practice of retaining their 
own names along with those which marriage con- 
fers on them was always very gencral among 
actresses, as we see in the case of Mesdames 
Dorus-Gras, Viardot Garcia, and so many more 
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¢ YG * Vol. ii., 1768, page 73, 
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od 
even at this present.day.; and in this 
one might be justified in supposing Madey, 
De Luzi to have come by the united nama 
Luzi Desportes. This is, however, mene 
ture. The fact of the Duke of Praslin, of pre 
having taken a tender interest in the Mademgi. 
selle De Luzi of his own time, is better. eaty 
blished ; and certainly it cannot but be consid 
a somewhat strange coincidence that, after 
long an interval of time, scandal should afpesh 
connect the names of De Luzi and Praslin, 





In 1783, the death of this nobleman’s wife gare fath a 
rise to a protracted lawsuit, so curious in jg, dnatte 
nature as to deserve notice. That lady hag bed eal 
throughout life exhibited a violent and most up. éitert 
natural dislike for her children, in cousequenee of aha t 
which she left the whole of her large fortune ty ois | 
an utter stranger, and one whom she had never N'By 
even beheld, for the mere purpose of disinheriti gid 
those whose claims upon her were so direct. Jf ‘hand 
would seem the Duchess had ever entertained ‘tran 
a conviction that these children did not belong to Lave 
her, but were the adulterous offspring of her hus. We 


band and the celebrated and clever aetregs Soin 
Mademoiselle Dangeville, which he had frauda- 


lently substituted for those she had lost in jp. 1 
fancy. That this belief, which nothing could Ne 
ever shake, was the root of that aversion which fE 
made her hate during life, and disinherit after ae 
death, those whom she was compelled to_ per. i 
mit to call themselves her children, but. never “bast 
could bring herself to look upon as such, is cer- ‘ine 
tain. As this lady’s sanity never scems to hare ray 
been questioned, except with reference to ber Din 
will, and as this conviction did not leave her even of t 
at the hour when the mist of prejudice or em “Pra: 
generally fades from eyes about to turn away folla 
from all earthly objects, it is but fair to presume ‘Soc 
that some strange circumstance or other, to this “ral 
day unexplained, gave rise to such cruel suspi- thos 
cions in her mind—perhaps the dying conte aR 
of some repentant or malicious nurse—of one¥ 
wished to atone for past deceit, or, with’ her y 
last breath, to avenge some long-remembere@ in- i 
jury or slight—who ean tell? So clear are the Ls 
effects, the causes so obscure, in most, family “Yorn 
dramas. dvoe Sou 
The children and grandchildren succeeded ia om 
having her will annulled, under the plea that ; 
nothing but insanity could account for a mother’s ' - 
disinheriting her own offspring. The Priee of 
Guémené, the heir she had named, was nonsuited, 
and the Duchess only thought of as a lus 
nature. But, perhaps, a less harsh judgmest 
might have been passed upon one whose hus 
had devoted the better part of his life, and the 
affections which he had vowed to share with he, ee ' 
to one of the unworthy of her sex. ‘Thre: dtrong oe 
enduring passion of the Duke for M ig 


Dangeville might well have embi 






Duchess, and made her believe him capable’ Hi » 
any, and every, unjustifiable and. unprineiped ng 
action towards herself. And, again, when shese* “ 
her eldest son, the Viseount de. Choiseul,ea# i 
himself guilty of a deed of sueh Tt 


attempted murder ai 


port, as the murder, or 









Tidy, the thought might naturally enough 
“ftself, that the blood of a profligate ac- 
jd (for Mademoiselle Dangeville was not 
for being over-nice in such matters) that of 
ually unscrupulous father, more probably 
the veins of this bad man, than that of 
sfirtaous lady like herself, or of a man, weak 
gad foolish indeed, but of an acknowledged mild- 
jess of temper, like her husband. The disgust 
gaturally consequent upon the evil courses of both 
fther and son, joined to other, and more secret, 
domestic occurrences, which latter must be mere 












it matter of conjecture since she did not choose to 
y had fereal them, most probably led to the doubts she 
st un. éitertained as to the rights of her children to 
nee af that title, and caused her to withdraw her affec- 
He to tions from them. 
never ~ Considered even as a mere groundless caprice, 
riting MM sh idée fixe, based on the mere dislike of her hus- 
A It fand and all that belonged to him, still it is 
‘alned strange that the name of Praslin should thus 
ng to baye been again connected with a certain share 
hg. of scandal before the tribunals of the country. 
tress ‘Some names are really unfortunate in France ; 
aud such, for instance, as that of Castellane. The 
Te fell-known Marquise de Ganges bore it before 
om ‘her second ill-starred marriage, and the Countess 
, ‘of Entrecasteaux, whose murder by the hands of 
after her own husband took place under much the same 
a circumstances as those of the late Duchess Se- 
y bastiani Praslin, was a Mademoiselle de Castel- 
pe lane. How much more might be added, bio- 
 * graphically and historically, to the chapter of 
i. coincidences !—but the limits of this slight sketch 
1g of the antécédens, as the French call it, of the 
x Praslin family, will not permit more than the 
oe following extracts, translated from the ‘“* Memoires 
this Secrets,” touching the will of the Duchess (great- 
asp grandmother to the Jate Duke), and a reference to 


f those irregularities of her husband, that may have 
warped her judgment and changed her heart :— 
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minor, his legacy must be claimed, which has given rise 
to a suit-at-law. M. Boudet, advoeate to the Viscount 
de Choiseul, son of the Duchess de Praslin,, insisted that 
this will, though correctly drawn up, should be considered 
as a testament, ab irato; and the judges thought 
likewise, as it seems, since the minor Guémené has eae 
his cause, and been condemned to the costs. ‘This deei- 
sion bears the date of the 2d of April, and was, it 1s nid, 
unanimous. ; 

‘* It is said that Madame de Praslin imagined her chil 
dren were not hers, but that her husband had sucees- 
sively substituted for her own those of the same sex he 
had with Mademoiselle Dangeville. Komantie and absurd 
as this supposition was, it had so thoroughly possessed the 
mind of that singular and vaporous lady that it inspired 
her with an enduring aversion for her posterity, on whom 
she never bestowed the slightest mark of tenderness. She 
had drawn up a former will, bearing date the 7th of Ja- 
nuary, 1766,* with the same evil sentiments which she 
confirmed in her second, dated 19th February, 1779. 

‘* Neither did Madame de Praslin love ber husband ; 
she only mentions him in her will to throw ridicule on 
him, by an absurd legacy :—‘ I beg Monsicur le Due de 
Praslin, my husband, to aecept the mode! of the horse in 
bronze, on which is Henry the Fourth, which I have 
brought from my castle of La Fitche.’ 


‘‘It is, perhaps, the first instance on record of a 
mother and grandmother—the Duchess having seen even 
her third generation—having conceived the desire of 
disinheriting all her progeny, born or yet to be born, and 
of having executed her will, as far as lay with her, with- 
out any legitimate or apparent motive, with the coolucss 
and clear-headedness of the calines: reason, 


‘‘Another strange fact appears in this ease; that, 
namely, of her not having happened to know the young 
Guémené named in default of the Prince of Soubise, and 
her having mentioned him in so vague a manner that 
(there being two younger sons of that name) it would 
later have given rise to a suit betwixt the brothers, in 
order that law should determine upon the real legatee. 
Madame la Duchesse de Praslin's name was Champagne, 
and she had brought her husband more than 150,000 
livres a-year.’’+ 


The next extract records the Duke’s connexion 
with Mademoiselle Dangeville, as follows :— 


‘16th November, 1785.—The Duke of Praslin{ is 
just dead ; Mademoislle Dangeville is ineonsolable for this 
loss. They had lived together for more than half a 
century. He was an honorary member of the Academy 
of Sciences. It is not known whether he leaves any me- 
morials of his talents, but a million, one hundred thou- 
sand livres, in gold, were found in his possession at his 
death—at least so rumour says.’’ 





* The Vicomte de Choiseul’s attempted crime in Italy 
did not take place before 1768, two years later, so thas 
her prejudice was even anterior to his transgression. 

+ This was more than the present france. 
t Great-grandfather to the late Duke. 











her “1th April.*—The Duchess of Praslin, who died on 
t in- the 27th December, 1783, has left an olographe testa- 
“Phe ment, at once singular and unnatural, by which, although 
Sy Keaving children and grandchildren, she names as sole 
oi ee a stranger to her blood, the Marechal Prince de 
0G Soubisse, and in case of failure, the youngest son of the 
i in Princess (suémené. The Prince of Soubise yielded up 
that his claim at once; but young Guémené, being as yet a 
jer's eT — 
e of * Vol. xxv., page 222, of the “ Memoires Secrets.” 
ted, ; 
es tial 
ent 
: POLITICAL 
her, THE CURRENCY, 
ong i\1 Tux currency will be discussed early in the next ses- 
elle “tion, and under many disadvantages. The leading states- 
# _ men in the House of Commons are pledged to the present 
ed _ "tem. ‘Two of the principal organs of opinion in 
ie London press support it. The power of the monied 
ia ; ‘interest in its struggle with industry is great, and 
4 __tieteased by the ignorance prevalent on the subject. 
be There can bé rio doubt that commercial distress existe. 


“Mere cam bs no question that it is moro intense 








REGISTER. 


and severe than at any period for many years. The 
facts are plain, and their causes alone are disputed. 
The organs of the London monied interest. ascribe 
the prevalent embarrassment to two causes. They 
say that we have over-speculated in railways, and, we 
have been obliged to buy large quantities of corm, from 
foreign countries. And they add, that these. form) the 
only reasons for the existing scarcity aod dearth of money. 

The same journals that ascribe our embarrassments to 
the corn speculations madly urged them. ‘They pro- 
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claimed to the world everywhere our starvation state. © 
Thus they induced extensive and wealthy farmers to store fixed issues of the Bank of Engl 


past their grain on speculation. 
to a considerable extent. 


In this way three to four millions, at least, were paid by 


That has been done | ing previously tothe date of the Act ; 2d, to sue 
They persuaded importers to 
retain their stocks until prices were foreed up here, and 
raised, of course, elsewhere, over their necessary level. 





POLITICAL REGISTER. 


By the Act, 1844, the currency is limited, Ist, to 
and, and the banks exist 


4 

a Rotes ag 

they may issue on the security of gold absolutely in thetp 

possession ; and 3d, to bullion. ‘This Act provides Ist, 
es 


_ that as gold is exported, the paper currency shal] be con 
_ tracted—ior every sovereign exported, a bank note is with 


the nation, more than should have been given, or than drawn; 2d, that no new banks of issue shall be formed 
“d, 


it was really necessary to give tor the corn that we re- 


quired to import. 


even to replace those that may resign business, aftep the 
date of the Act ; 3d, that the amount of curreney shall 


It is next alleged that the construction of railways has | oscillate with the price of provisions; but 4th, that # 


employed capital largely, and induced a seareity of the cir- 
That is the statement, and it is contra- 


culating medium. 
dictory. It proceeds on the eommon mistake that capital 


currency, and currency is capital—that the two terms mean 


precisely the same thing; whereas the circulating medium 
either may be capital itself, or its representative. In this 
country the currency is composed partly of real capital, 
and parily of its representative; and the questions regard- 
ing it rise out of the proportions in which real eapital and its 
representation should be employed in the formation of the 
currency. The construction of railways has not reduced the 
earrency. It has not taken, and cannot have taken, one 
from the number of sovercigns or bank notes in circulation, 
The contractors neither piled their embankments with 
sovereigns, nor garnished them with bank notes. 


shilling paid out by them has immediately gone into cir- | 


Every | 


shall move in an adverse direction ; for while, as wheat 
rises, a greater circulating mediuin is required for jtg 


'exchange, the Act provides for the reduction of the 


| latter ; and as wheat falls in price, and a jess circulating 
| medium is necessary in its sale and purchase, the Act nro- 
| vides fur the increase of the latter; as if the Legislature 
were delighted by the occurrence of exigencies, and 
found their amusement in the construction cf panies, 
The act, perhaps, was intended no illustrate the pro- 
verbs of the country : ‘‘ It never rains but it pours,” 
Peel made that legislation. ‘* Misfortunes seldom come 
alone.’’ Peel turned that into a statute. ‘‘ The impro- 
vident man lights the candle at both ends.’? Peel fur. 
nished an example of the best means of accomplishing 
This kind of 


work would form nice gaines for children, but the amuse. 





this feat, in 1844 and in previous years, 


culation and performed its usual functions, with the ex- | ment is rathsr costly to be pursued by the legislature of 
‘ ‘ . | 6" 
ception of such sums as the labourers may have ret:i1oed | the first commercial nation in the world. 


in their own possession, and they must come to a trivial 
summation. 

The deficiency at present is not in capital, but 
in currency. ‘The capital of the country may have 
been reduced, but it has not suffered to an extent 


competent to produce the existing embarassment. ‘The 
highest calculation made of the payments for bread | 
stuffs to foreign countries is twenty millions. ‘That 


is considerably over the actual suin, while we have 
to reckon, not the absolute payment, but the pay- 
ment over the average of years, in estimating the 
weight of this importation as a cause of the existing dis- 
tress; but the highest calculation is, that twenty mil- 
lions have been paid. We should, therefore, expect the 
capital of the country to be reduced twenty millions. 
Of course that is the actual reduction, met in some part, 
if not entirely, by whatever profits may have been created. 
Take the twenty millions, however, as entire and abso- 
lute loss, and see how far that accounts for the depre- 
The fall in the 


stock sinee this date of last 


ciation of property during the year. 
value of funds or national 
year is 124 per eent.; which, on the entire debt, is 
The redue- 


equal nearly to ninety-five millions sterling. 


tious in the selling price of stock and shares in public 
companies is equal to a similar sum. 


of business alone, the depreciation of property may be 


In these departments | 


The reasons assigned for the Act are, first, to secure 
the convertibility of the paper currency—that is to say, 
the solvency of the issues ; second, to prevent over-trad- 
ing ; third, to sceure the currency against depreciation. 
We shall see, 

It does not answer the first, viz., to secure the convere 
tibilitv of bank-notes; because neither the Bank of 
England, nor any other bank, could at this moment, or 
After all out 
sacrifices to accomplish that object, it is unattainable. 


Has it answered any one of these objects ? 


any other period, pay in gold if required. 


When the people of Babel wanted to build a tower to 
reach the skies, they sunk a great amount of capital and 
labour, and certainly approximated their object, but for 
all practical purposes they made no progress. Peel’s 
We are nearer an 
unattainable object than we might be under imaginable 
circumstances, but the object is still unattainable. The 
Legislature merely say that the circulation of Bank 
of England notes will never fall under, or probably even to, 
fourteen millions, This is merely saying that the holders 


bill brings us into a similar position. 


will always leave out fourteen millions for which they will 
not demand gold. This is not providing for their con- 
version ; but only presuming that the country will not at 
any time ask more than a given number to be converted. 
We need scarcely say that other bankers are in a still 
worse position in this respect than the Bank of England. 


stated, in round numbers, at two hundred millions. How, | The idea of the convertibility of bank paper is therefore 


then, can the expenditure of money for grain or on rail- 
ways account for this vast loss ¢ By forcing stock and 
shares into the market, their value has been reduced 
farther than the precise loss that rendered their sale ne- 
cessary. We admit that statement ; we acknowledge its 
truth ; but how has so wide a difference been established 


between the cause and effect ? We can learn that in the 


fictitious. Its safety is based on the credit of the 


issuers, and that eredit is more likely to be promoted by 
investing their capital on productive than unproductive 
securities ; but gold is unproductive. 

Again, bankers generally hold much higher sums if 
deposits than they have in circulation. The deposits of 





conditions of the present law. .! 


the Scottish banks must exceed their circulation de 
proportion of twenty to one, There is no 
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igded for the convertibility of these deposits by Act of | —nothing to offer but Consols, quoted £0 0s. Od., for pre- 
, t. The public have their security in the con- | sent cash. 


placed in the banks—yet are quite at ease re- 
ing the repayment of their deposits, and would 


| 


What acerues to the Bank of England is the fate of all 
minor banks. They all hold Government stock. Their 


lly accept the same security for the minor sum | notes are Government bonds broken into divisions. A five 


got they hold for the major, if the Legislature would 
yeid interference with their transactions. 


| 
: 


pound note is merely one of two hundred divisions of a 
thousand pound Exchequer bill. ‘The value of the notes 


This bill, however, we are tuld was intended to prevent | hangs greatly, therefore, on public eredit. With the excep- 


grer-trading. Has it accomplished that object? Its 


gnoerest advoc 


ates give a decidedly negative reply. Mr. 


tion of the notes of the Scotch banks, a few joint-stock 
companies in England, and the north of Ireland banks, the 


(haries Wood says there has been over-speculation. The | shares of which are held by many partners, whose private 


sai e railway directors. All parties and property is liable for all the debts of the company, thero 
fimes assaus th 7 : 


° .c ! } lie } “a+ a! « 7. “7 sy 
eerything, except the parties and the measure abso- | is not the slightest doubt that all the paper currency, 


jaely liable, are accused ef causing that crisis in which | above the amount of gold actually on hand, is Govern- 


he country is fixed. One thing is certain—the bill has , ment stock broken down, and dependent for its value 


sot accomplished its second object—has not prevented | on the state of public credit. 


gser-speculation and over-trading. 


Farther, even those joint- 


| stock banks we have named, where every penny belong- 


Thirdly, this bill is to prevent the depreciation of the ing to each shareholder is liable for the debis of the con- 


arrency. It is on this topic that men talk the greatest 
sonsense. Here it is, always, at this very spot, that Peel 
ja triumph shouts—What’s a pound? Nobody answers. 
And yet the answer is easy. Peel might as wisely ery— 


What’s a hundred weight ? what’sa yard 7 what’sa mile ? | 
They are all conventional terms for measures of space or of | 
weight, A yard is'thirty-six inches, and a pound is twenty 


shillings. The currency cannot be depreciated, and a 
pound note cannot bring less than twenty shillings, so long 


asnotes are convertible. ‘hey are, and will continue to be, | 
convertible while public credit stands ; and they will be- | 
come inconvertible, and be depreciated, if ever public | 


We beg, in reference to this delicate 


credit be doubted. 
air, to whisper a secret to the bullionists, as they are 


temed. They are bringing the currency into danger of | classes. 
Should | hill. 


depreciation. It is in danger at this moment. 


| cern, must be heavy losers by each depreciation of public 

stock. We apprehend that, if they had always taken the 
| Government stock held by them in their balcuce sheet 
| during this Autumn at the money it would bring, 
the dividend had not been large, for all, or nearly 
all, hold stock, and sometimes largely. 

The cries of a depreciated and an inconvertible cur- 
rency should be thrown back on those who make them. 
It is the Peels, the Woods, the Lloyd Jones's, the Times, 
and the Morning Chronicle, the monied interest, and its 
instruments, that threaten to give us again the infliction 
Matters 
will go all very well if they can always pull up in time— 


of a depreciated and an inconvertible currency. 


‘very well for them and very ill for all the imdustrious 
But they are on a slippery and dangerous 
They drive on a steep run, where one or two extra 


engols, which fell between 20th September, 1846, | Jolts would give them a higher interest for money, anda 


and 25th September, 1847, from £95 10s. to £86, | 


fall equally far before September 1848, the currency 


greater depreciation of property than they either expect 


or desire. They are getting on the descent, and may go 


may become depreciated. ‘The difference in value on farther than they bargained for. 


twelye months from September, 1847, to September, 
1846, on the Lank of England stock of fourteen millions, 
fe which it issues notes without a gold backing, is 
£1,750, 000. 


dividend, and a few hundred thousand pounds to its | 


rest; but there are often no parties blinder than capi- 


‘ "7 ° ‘ P o.* - ° . ais epee ' 
talists. The sharcholders are exulting in their dividend. | by ninty-five millions - 


The bank has added one per cent. to its | 


They wish to protect the currency from depreciation. 
That, they say, is the object of their legislation. The 
object is good ; but a guinea may be bought at too high 
a rate. In order to protect the currency, say thirty 


| millions, from depreciation, they have actually succeeded 
} 


| in depreciating Government stock within a single year 
They never contemplated bank 


They are chuckling over nine per cent. and their nominally | notes at more than one-third under twenty shillings 


increased rest. Let them turn over the next page. There | of silver, which gives a loss of ten millions; and 


isone half of all the rest swept away by a single year’s | 


depreciation of property. 
you don’t need to sell, you say ; that is just as the public 
pleases, Your notes are convertible. Such is the object 
ofall Peel's bill-making. Well, the public begin to think 
that your stock is reduced in value. They see the fiction 
of convertibility. 
sixty-five. The change may happen. Louis Phillippe 
Snot immortal. Queen Isabella is in bad hands, and 


may die, Consols may be at seventy-five ; and your rest | dry-uurse and take charge of business. 
‘The public see all | the Legislature to keep protecting men from themselves, 


étist on paper, and paper alone. 
these transactions, They know their nature. 
member that gold is something exchangeable any where. 
They recollect that he who comes first is served first. 
Where, then, is the convertibility of your notes, and how, 
‘¢ pray you, regarding their depreciation? For how 


They re- 


Consols, we shall say, are seventy-five | 


against the probability we are protected at an absolute 
| 


But you don’t want to sell; | sacrifice of ninety-five millions— thus losing in the market 


| value of one description of property—after deducting the 
| twenty millions paid out on foreign corn, a sum of seventy- 
| five millions, in order to save us from the probability of 
| losing ten millions, from which we are by no means 
| saved, although, in addition to this loss, we have to add 
| an equal sur on shares and other property. 

These are the fruits of Government intervention to 
What right has 


in any way or measure, above what may be fairly done 
by providing, for example, that weights shall be ac- 
curate, that measures shall be just and for the public 
convenience, that men who issue notes payable on de- 
mand, expected to pass current in society, shall possess 


much would they sell when the bank had no more change | property equivalent to their 4ssue? They have uo right 
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to make monopolies, and create exclusive privileges. 
They have been abolishing corporate monopolies, and 
proclaiming frecdom of trade everywhere ; and yet they 
endeavour to cramp and fetter the springs of trade 
and the essential means of exchange. Their conduct is 
one of the most apparent pieces of self-contradiction 
that the Legislature has ever produced, and it is com- 
pelling the operatives of Manchester to beg for idleness 
now, that idleness in the winter months may be averted. 


SPAIN. 


Tue deep and tortuous intrigues of the French King in 
Spanish politics, are likely enough to be defeated. Te 
despatched Narvaez from Faris, with a list of a ministry 
for the acceptance of the Queen. Resistance was not an- 
ticipated ; but yet the proposal was resisted ; Narvaez 
and his list were declined, and another ministry formed. 
The first act of the new Government was an amnesty 
which permits, and even invites, the return of Espartero, 
who has been restored to rank in the Spanish army ; and 
if the Government resist the pressure of Parisian gold, 
which is said to be freely spent at Madrid, it is by no 
means improbable that the disgraceful system of manage- 
ment which has impoverished the Peninsula may be 
permanently reformed. The interest of this country in 
Spanish is more apparent than in Italian affairs. We 
have lent Spain over forty millions sterling, and need the 
money, or its interest, badly; but there is no rational hope 
of recovery until the population be brought into a more 
settled condition, and industry be protected. The debt 
is to private parties, but on that account not less a na- 
tional object. The loss of twenty millionsin grain and 
potatoes last harvest, though falling on individuals, was 
a national calamity ; and we may remark that, when the 
monied interest, through their organs, impute so much 
suffering to the loss of twenty millions on the harvest, 
or the investment of fifty millions on railways, it is 
remarkably singular that they were silent on the loans to 
foreign states. 


ITALY. 


Arter the Queen’s agreeable visit to the Highlands 
became stale, and the Praslin tragedy was fully discussed, 
Pope Pius the Ninth and Prince Metternich came gal- 
lantly to the rescue of the daily press. The Roman Pon- 
tiff, the Duke of Tuscany, and the King of Sardinia, con- 
templated some reforms in their various states. These 
three powers together give a population of ten millions, 
with whom all the Italians sympathise. The reforms con- 
templated appear to be on the smallest scale. They are 
proclaimed through the press as matters of great impor- 
tance. To Austria they are, to Britain they are not im- 
portant. To the Emperor, who fears the rising unity 
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| and power of the Italian Sjates, they are frightfal; i» 
those in this country who will rejoice to hear of aay 
progress made towards constitutional freedom, they an 
gratifying, but not great. 
The Roman Pontiff has issued an amnesty to al] 
cal offenders. The act was benevolent and politic in his 


position. From a_ pontiff of opposite senti 
would have been still more merciful, mtr ep 
politic. Ife has even made a complete change if 
Executive. Let us comprehend this. It means that hy 
has conferred place on his own friends. That was py. 
tural. In this case it will be probably beneficial te the 
people. It is also said that he has curtailed the expense 
of Government. ‘This was necessary. The expendituy 
had gone above the income, and we really know not how 
the credit of Rome stands on the Exchanges, but we 
fancy it may be low. He has next armed the Nationa 
Guards. We shall understand the phrase fully by saying 
that he has called out the yeomanry : only they are ne 
all mounted. This is the great offence to Austria, 
To avenge it Austria arms on the Po, and seizes 
the town of Ferrara. The fort of Ferrara was held 
by Austria on treaty. Its claim on the town seems t 
have been by no means clear. The Pontiff demands the 
withdrawal of the Austrian forces from the town. The 
King of Sardinia, and, we understand, the Duke of Tas 
cany, have joined in this demand, and in the protem 
against the occupancy of Ferrara. The Austrians appear 
to give little regard to these protests, and keep the town, 
In this dilemma one portion of the press work had to get 
an armed intervention from this country. We have all 
the common cut and dry phrases regarding constite. 
tional rights, freedom, and so forth. Up to this date 
we have gathered nothing, and freedom has gained 
little by our intervention in its name, and on its be 
half, with the quarrels of foreign nations. In Greves, in 
South America, in Portugal, in Spain, even in Belgium, 
what has freedom—what have mankind gained by ou 
armed interference? The romance of politics would lure 
us into war with Austria for a mirage ; because it is not 
liberty, but a mirage, when rulers use the name; but eling 
to the censorship of the press, and refuse a representation 
of the people. This quarrel may promise very fairly for 
a revolution. Any quarrel between the head of the 
empire and the head of the church must be useful to thet 
subjects. Meanwhile, it is a matter regarding the be 
lance of power on the Continent ; and experience may 
teach us to look on without striking into the melee, until 
it has a somewhat higher object. Sanguine and romaa 


tic politicians would have our fieet in the Adriatic, befor 
they even knew the purpose for which it was to fight, @ 
had made a single stipulation for the Italian people. . 
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